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ITS ORLON AND COTTON! 

New luxury-knit shirt that's wash and wear. . . won’t bag 
. . . will keep its shape through repeated washings 


'I'lii;: lifthl. snuirl. «ii|>i-rl)l\ i-ninforl* 
alilc knit shin is sure to In* )i>ur fa* 
vorilc for u hniji lirrn-I Hlriuhil of 
"Drlon”* arrylic filuT and 2()''j 
cotton, it can take lots of tscar ami 
washin};* in stride. For "Orion" gives 


it the >taiiiina to resist stretching or 
slirinkinp. Atul wa.shing this knit shirt 
is east I \\ asli hy Itatul or inacliiiie . . . 
iln|i dry . . . little or no ironing is 
iiecilcd. Try one. and ton'll wear it 
every chance you get! 


raj.Harefl tradamgrk tor 1» atrylic l.baf. Du Pont motai fibari, not Ifit (obfi< Orisort iNrt »t>owr ••»«. 
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. . then he used Vitalis 


Vitalis makes Olympic cliump Boh Mathias’ hair look great in the movies, too.* 


New g reaseless way to keep your hair 
neat ail day and prevent dryness 


*'I like to swim," says Californian Boh Matliias. "Bui 
.smi. wind and wat<*r are rough (m my hair. Tliat’s wliy 
I use X'italis. It’s not greasy, atul it doesn’t dry out 
my hair.” 

It’s that sitnph*. \’italis m.ikes hair ea.sy to manage. Yet 
you never Iiave a greasy look l)ec'ause Vitalis contains 
V-7. the greas<-less grooming di.scovery. U’hat’s more, 
\'italis pn)vid«‘s .superb protection again.st dried-out 
hair and scalp. Trv new Vitalis. You’ll like it. 

•lie’ll tiotm to appt-iir in H«f/n< -rafi«»no’j "China Doll." 





see THe oiFFeecNcc 

Docs your liii'hand Greaselcss Vitali 

UM' a Krea.sy Ionic pillnwease 

flial stains pillow- clean — like this, 
cases like this ? 


New VITALIS® Hair Tonic with V-?® 

ANOTHCn PINE PRODUCT OF SRISTOL- M r ER3 
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How you get the 
rjght warmth 
in Hanes 
Vtfintersets 


Do you ski. hunt, work or do anything at all outdoors in the winter? 

If so, Hanes Winlersets are for you. In them you're warm outdoors, yet not 
overheated indoors. Hanes ’ tween-weight knit is soft to the touch 
and yielding to your actions. Wintersets behave, too— no creeping or 
binding. They're shrink-resistant, washable, and won't itch ever. 

Men's Wintersets drawers . $1.85 to $1.89 

drawers with 25% Oynel . $2.50 to $2.69 
T-shirts . $1.50 to $1.59 
T shirts with 2595 Oynel $2.00 to $2.19 
Boys' Wintersets . . drawers . $1.39 

T-shifts . $1.00 

GET MORE THAN TOU BARGAINED FOR... GET 


P. H. Harw* Knitting Co-. Winston-Salem 1, N. C. Canadian Mir,: C. Turnbull Ltd., Gait. Ontario. 
Scandinavian: Aktiebolaget Melka, GoiaiKirg, Sweden. Australian; La Mode Induat'iea, Pty. Ltd.. Filtroy. 
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The beer without peer 
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AcLnOwl^dgmcnti OA pos« 6 

TWO MAGAZINES IN ONE IN 
A SPECIAL HOLIDAY ISSUE 

The SporUman of the Year and the Silver Anni- 
versary All-America are only two of many editorial 
bonuses that distinguish our second annual double 
issue— Dec. 23 and Dec. SO rolled into one. Our 
next issue, pretty special too, will be dated Jan. 6. 


O IK' *1 1*^ ** "OO 

THE SPORTING YEAR MAKES A COLORFUL EXIT 10-19 

Pro foolball's higgext seamii heaiLtfor a grand elimoT. liy Tbx Maclb i® 

To collegr football coache* the runoiii is jusi purl of Ike game w 

In Nastnau'n hot Speed Week two girle and a boy ulole the limelight 14 
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portrayed by PaL'L O’Neil; and a gallery of staff and renders’ Komi»iee» 
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Sport. Illu.tratod South—* 6,000-milo vacation 
sweep from Maui to Martinlquo, with tourist 
ratlnB* by Horaco Sutton and alsht pas*, in color 



Brewed only in Denmark 

TUBORG 


by appointment to 
THE ROYAL DANISH COURT 
THE ROYAL SWEDISH COURT 
THE ROYAL GREEK COURT 

O 

Tuborg Breweries, Ltd.. Copenhagen, Denmark 
U.S. Representatives: Danisco, Inc., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION: Do you wa7it your son to be a football kero? 


MR$. WILLIAM A. SWIACKI 

U’i'/f of formrr 
Columbia end 


I certainly would. My 
husband’s career at 
Columbia University, 
plus pro football with 
the New York Giants 
and the Detroit Uon.s. 
wa.s a stepping stone 
to better things in business and in friend- 
ships later on. Our .son is still very young 
but he’s already playing with four tool- 
balls and we take him to as many of the 
big games as we can. 



MRS. ROY OSMOND 

Grtmeby, England 


I don’t see why not. 
If he wants to play 
American football or 
any other dangerous 
game like English 
Rugby, I couldn’t 
stand in his way. If 
that’s what he wants I’d encourage him, 
whether or not he ever does become a hero. 
Why worry about him getting hurl? He 
ha.s to stand on his feet sometime, and 
athletes usually die in bed. 



MRS. FRANK G. CLEMENT 

Dickiton, Tenn. 
Wife of the gopernor 


My boy is already 
playing football in his 
grammar school. He 
plays halfback on the 
team. After all, sports 
of all kind mean a.s 
much to our boy a.s 
anything he comes in contact with. They 
help to make him a well-rounded boy. He 
has to stand on his own feet, and the one 
thing that football does for him is teach 
him manliness. 



MRS. PAT HOY 

Amba/iitador Hotel 
Chicago 


From a mother's point 
of view, no. The foot- 
ball men who went to 
college with my hus- 
band— BronkoNagur- 
ski. Fug Lund - all ei- 
ther had their teeth 
knocked out or have other permanent in- 
juries such as trick knees, and the like. Do 
you think this scares my boy? Not in the 
least. When the time comes. I’ll have noth- 
ing to say. I’ve always known that. 



MRS. ARNOLD H- BRUNER 

Dnllae 


No, but don't ask my 
husband that ques- 
tion. He'd veto me. I 
don’t want my twins 
to play football l>e- 
cau.se the game ha.s 
gotten too rough and 
dangerous. I’m beginning to worry becaase 
they love the game, and they’ve just .started 
to play. Suppose one of them should break 
his leg or his neck? That sort of thing ha.s 
happened in football. 
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MRS. TOM HARMON 

Hollyirood, Calif. 

Wife of the former 
Michigan gtar 

1 would be disappoint- 
ed if he didn’t follow 
in his father’s foot- 
.step.s a-s a player. I .say 
this because of what 
football doe.s for every 
boy who plays the 
game and not because my husband wa.s 
once a star. Our boy b 6 and he is a Lit- 
tle Leaguer. When I watch him. play I can 
.see he b a natural athlete, becau.se he does 
everything naturally. 

continued 



THE 

LUXURT 

LIQUEUR... 

ITALY'S FINEST 



Galliano is the luxury 

after-dinner liqueur 
— try a Galliano Mist 
— Galliano with juice of lime 
over shaved ice. Marvelous! 

eo rioor, impoikd vt M^moN i toitms, inc., n. t 

Ml 









HOTBOX 

cofilinued 


Spouts illustrated i« a 

ireeklff reirard for an athletic and 
sport>i‘iiii}nli‘il peraon like me, bring- 
ing both good litcrainrc and irise ef- 
fort to hear upon a most important 
part of life. 

Andrea Mead Lawrence 

Double Cohl 
Sfnl.il ll’iHHrr, 1 9M 




Over 10,000 square 
miles of powder snow, 
sparkling in bright sunshine, 
offers you skiing like you'se 
never had before. 58 lifts and tows 
in 31 developed areas give you .i 
choice of runs in every area, frtjm gen- 
tle novice to spect.icul.ir advanced. 
And the lift lines are short— you get 
all the skiing ytju want! 
Accommodations range from rustic 
to royal — with many ■'all inclusive" 
package plans to choose from. 

And for a perfect finish to e.tch thril- 
ling day, enjoy the camaraderie of 
new-found friends relaxing before a 
roaring fire, toasting the tlays’ ad- 
ventures. or dancing the fun-filled 
evening away. 


Room 372, Capilol Building 


Denver 2, Colorado 


' Enjoy the iki vecolien ot yovr l!F«llme this yeor. 
I Mail this one coupon for tree tull-color ski 
tolder and complete intormolion on Colorodo 
I ski oreos ond lodges 'including prices), ond 
I tronsporlolion schedules 


WILLIE SCHAEFFLER SAYS ABOUT COLORADO SNOW: 

Willie Stheelller, world temous ikier ind caath ol INe 6 lime national champion 
Universtif el Denver ski learn ian, 

I ve skied in most vki are.is all over liiirope. North .ind 
South America and nowhere have 1 found better snow conditions 
than here in Colorado. 'X'e ski in (Colorado from November 
to June, most of the time on fluffs powilcr snow! ' 


for everyone in 
the ski paradise 
of the world! 


MRS. KYLE ROTE 

H’lYr nf S.Y. Foolball 
(lianln raplain 


Although I’vo often 
seen Ji ton of profev- 
siivnal {oothwll musele 
bury my husband aft- 
er hp's caught a pass, 
1 never have gone lo a 
game 1 hinking he may 
get hurt in it. If my three boys are able to 
lake eare of ihemss-lve.s as well as Kyle 
does, and if they have the same ambi- 
tion and ability, I'd love lu see them star 
in football. 



MRS. RED BARBER 

Wife <if Ihf fumouB 
xporlgcafiler 


Three weeks ago I defi- 
nitely would have an- 
swered no. Thr- rough- 
ness and danger of 
football have always 
-boeVied me. But then 
I -sat with my good 
friend. .Martha Cavallon, at the Yale- 
I'rineeton game this year and watched her 
sou win the game for Yale. Her boy was 
I he hero. She fell so proud of him that I 
almost wisheil hi were my son. 



MRS. CHET Laroche 



U’lfc of the prenident 
of ihr Foolhatl Hull 
of Fume 

1 certainly would if 
he has the ability to 
be 11 footliall hero. But 
whether he is a hero 
or not isn't really the 
important thing. Foot- 
ball is I hr greatest con- 
tact sport in the world. It has done ever 
so mueh for our boy. No other sport com- 
pares with it in teaching hoys very early 
in their lives lessons of sportsman.ship and 
manliness. 


NINA RAO CAMERON 

.Vi York 
AsKislfMil director in 
.V.V.C. pepiirlment 
of (‘iimTncrrr 
Yes. I’d want him to 
play big-time foolball 
because 1 want him to 
do everything helli-r 
than the other boy . 
Kverything he ever 
allempt.s to do 1 want 
him to do in the big-time manner. If he 
gets seriously injured playing football 
and I hope he isn’t - that’s the ehanee he’!! 
have to take to be big-time, hut once be- 
gets there he’ll be glad he tried. 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . . 



Jack DcinpM’y, liar<l- 
liittinK ol'l hi-uvy* 
i-hamp who »tih 
parks wallop for fans 
who rrmrmhrr wlim 
The (iainr was more "f 
sport, has li<H-n voted 
Jkum-s J. Walker Mc- 
m<iriul .\war<l for "loiiR 
and meritorious serv- 
irr.” by New York 
IhixinK Writers. 


W.Midy Huyrji. Ohio 
.'stale strafi-Rist whose 
pitwer game has some- 
times set foot hull's 
iiio.st vcH-iil uhlinni to 
Jtrumhiing, waselerled 
(’<mrh of till' Year in 
Srripiis-llowar'l poll. 
Quip.s Hayes; "When 
you rross the rouI lini'. 
they don't ask I'ow you 
got there." 


FOOTBALL 

Sun Krunrisfii 4!)rra srensl mmc-rroni-ls'hitid -7 Jo 
vii-lory ever Creeii Hay. ftmng Wi-su-rn Division 
playotT Hirh Delrotl Lions, who ilereaOsI t'hirugo 
21 l!{ ttt m-. Ixw .^ngoliw s|nolis| ilali iiMori-'s 

hoprw for ihns'-wsy fir, kn<*rkiiig down foils J7 J1 
In Kasi, f l•■v■•hlnd‘s ehumoions rlosisl out r<t;ular 
aiwuiii l>y iH'Hiiiig New York il4 Js. 

Pariflr foant ( 'oiirermre, heading for ruinous ex- 
phisiiiti ever since it Ihri'W- heavy jienally marker a1 
four iiiemlH>r srhinds for giving illegal aid to alhleliw, 
blew up with loud hang heard us fur us Uig Ten. w hen 
lhr>s- southern mrmhera. f aliforiiia, ('(' I.A. ( St', ii>- 
eided to Bcsa-de srr ;j(ipr lU-. Draslir move may ler- 
niinale I'ff.liig Ten lliaa- Howl lii-up. eould alao In- 
la-ginning of end for 4J.year-old confereioa- 

Dallaa illglilaiid Park elirki-d on iS-yurd puss play 
in rhwiiig niinuliw to earn Jll Jo di-udloi-k la-fore 
.ItklKMi Hi Dallas, hroke Aldleio- High SelKH.l'a ria-ord 
4P-gnm<- winning slrr-ak when pia-uliar I |e-l>reaking 
lorttwitw •<ww s-«,vw\t tvu «'-wt\ of 'itt-ywol 

line put them ah<'ad J and inlo start- llili- rmal 


BASKETBALL 

hiorlli ( arollna. its winning streak sin-telied to :ite 
ami Kanaas Were si ill among nation's unla-uten K-iine 
»i week's i-iid. lull Kelli oi'ky mine In grief at hands of 
arrappy Muryluntl 71 tij. then luiunei-d hack 1o lu-ui 
St. Isiuis 73-GI). In lirsi of many holiday tournnmeiil 
tiiials, Duipo-sni- deh-iiii-d I'iit h] in Piilshurgh's 
Stis-I Howl. Miseisatpid S'wle ouidefens.sl Auhurn 
.VJ-ST in Hirmingham fltissir; fineinniiii ouisron-d 
Xavier Til ks in own inviiiiiiouHl. 

St. laiuia Hawks, lin-d up hy stick -shmiiing Hoh 
I’citi' and riilT Hagan, ran off live straight. Includ- 
ing 97 S-l triumph over neiir-invincil-le Kosion, hi>- 
gan lopui jilenty of daylight and ,* 'k games Is-i w-is-n 
themselves and wasind-plaiT flitrinnali Royals, who 
drofiia-d four in row, In N'HA WisIith Division, f'el- 
tica firovt-d to la- human after all. laiwing to Muwka 
and New York Knicks inR |li:i. hut wi-re still so fur 
ahead in Kaaf that major li.tiih- w-aa for la-cond (iliiee 
with Syracuse, which took ihris- out of four, leading 
Knicks and Philadelphia. 

TENNIS 

Vic Scivaa. tacking uji alack when jittery young Ih-rh 
Flam and w‘*-iiry old Clardnar Mulhiy stumhh-d t>.idl>'. 


gave om- of fi is la-i ter performannat to la-ui Itelgiurn's 
Jackh- Hiii'Iiiiiil III a, '■ 0 . li I in iiayotT sitigliw for 
H J victory at llrishane, mov<-tJ I'.S. inio Davis fup 
chaMeiigi- round against imiMisiug Australians. Seixas 
and Khun won opening slngh-s, hul itnehanl and 
Washer struck hack to lake douldm, and Washer upm-i 
iH-low-torm Klam <1 J.B It.O f-.*! ;( Inevi-nsis're. 4 'liaa- 
rall gave fapluin ltdl Ta 1 lN-rl fiavd for ihiiughl. in- 
dicalid |a>sslhle shakeup w hii-li may iiul |iow e'-hiii ing 
young Hurry MacKay int<i siiigh-s s|m>i for laiui with 
Auasosi, who II amid Mai Anderson. I'.S. ehamiaon and 
winner over Ashh-y foo|a-r for \ ictorian title last 
wis-k. Neale Krawr. M.-rvyii Row and f.io|H-r In de- 
h-nd f ui> at M<-lhourne Dis-. JH Ja. 

I’SLI'A, nii-anwhile. gaveS«-ixaa his due, lentative. 
ly rankisi him No. 1 in men's siiigh-s lor Itii-T. ahead 
of Klam aiul Dick Savin, hut droiuosi last yi-ar's 
leadi-r. Ham Uichardson. and liudge Pally, hoih of 
whom along w-ith Savilli turm-d dow*n hirfx to join 
Davis fup team, for "insullieii-nl diila." A1s“ ranki-d 
No, I: Althea l.ihson. first Ni-gro to win Wimhli-don 
and \ .S iii>isi. women's Bin«^es; IkriHiUyti'* Man 
Rola-rls, Junior singles: .v-an Diivo's |a*rky Karen 
llanixe, girls' singles • — ' htfoa 

HOCKEY 

I oronlo Maple l.i-afs. on upla-at thesi- |iaSt wi-t-ks, 
-'•111 imek-halipy to ta-ii I'hn-ago 4 I. itoslon :i I, 
mov<-d U|i lo to- Hruins for third place in NHL, only 
four |Miini« Im hind s's-ond-plaec New York Uangers, 
who wer>' still sputtering. Montreal faiiadii’is. dt- 
sidie injury to Jean Ih-hveau. held ■-vc-n tinner gritv 
• in lirsi plan-, im-reasing their lead lo niio- lug [Kiinls 
at •>s|i<’ns<- of Uangi ra, Itrulns. Illark Hawk' 

AUTO RACING 

Jim llrvan. •-ignr-i-hom|ilng ihroiih-iiusln-r w ho |hiw- 
en-d his w uy to f hri-i- nat ioiinl racing i ith-s in Di-anX an 
l.imwSpn-ial, w ill shift lo (osirgi- Salih's n-v olui ionary 
Heloiid Kvhausi S|as-Iul sain.- cur in which now- 
rt-iiri-dSam Hanks won l!».'i7 tndiuiiuiadis lor 

m-xl year's Memorial Day ran-. Still uni-erlain: w hieh 
car Urjaii -wiU la t'^anng nri.und din Irwcks in lahH. 

BOWLING 

Don farter, unorthodox shovel-aiyh- St laiuis t"'w ier 
w iio gav'i' ui> minor leugui- pit<*hing III kmrek •!•>'' n I i-n* 
pins, lost hia linal mat eh ii> young Toni llenio'swy Ix'- 
fori- naiionw id<- "I'N audi*-nce. hui h.id tiioie than 




VS'illtani A. Sheu, 
firomini-nt attonioy 
nnil iinfo artivf in iil- 
Ii>mpl to kt'i'p DinlRiirs 
in Bniiiklvn, i.s chHir* 
man of Miiyor Wiig- 
niT's commilii-p to 
lirine National l,a‘aKuo 

ttlhi’r mpmhprs; Hor- 
naril <tiinlH>l, Jim Far- 
loy. Ctintiin Blumo. 


enough P•‘l•-rM■n |a>iiiis ;il:l Hti in hand in win firal 
world's iuviiational match game nth- and $.7,000 ui 
fhicago «<•» jKiip / ■' Women's champion: |a-reniiiul 
All-Star I iih-hold<-r. .Mrs Marion laidew'ig, 4ll-yi-ar- 
old grand mol her from tirand lla|iida, Mich,, whoavi'r- 
iiga-d JII.7 for iij games, piled UJi l.'ih.lO laiinls. 

HARNESS RACING 

I'lirpld, Mas Hiu-hla-rg's nimhie-footid H-yi-nroild 
pacer, liiiishisl sis-otid to irolti-r H>a>i Song in earn- 
ings $114. Ha7 I.I $Ila.!ihJ l.ui lirsi in eyi-a of I'..S. 
Harneta< Writers, who i«vi-rw hidiningly voti-d him 
Harness Horse of Year al fiilumiius, tihio. Other 
>eur-i-hd inii Ulgi-ms- from I'.S. Trotting .Associai ion: 
Hilly llaughittn. 114, sl*-iidy-hantlrsl o iiisman from 
Hrook'ilii-. N V , WHS f.ir and away nation's h-adlng 
drivi-r, winning dollar crown for fifth straight time 
with $ '•sti.!f.',li and rui-e-w-inning title fi>r sixth y<-ur 

BOXING 

Herman -Muggay Ta>l»r. rumhly-voici-d linh- |>r<i- 
moler w ho numhi rs siniie of underwiirld's ht-si naiiu-s 
among his aciiuaintam-tw, waslisj little time hiaiking 
Ufi with IH(i after g<'tiing hin-k into goi>d Krac<-a of 
Pennsylvania Stale .Athh-lir (ajinmission. was givi-ii 
his ri-ward hy giaal friend Jim Norris: Jan I.'i TV 
«‘<-lierweighi elimination houl la-tw^s-n Cil Tuim-r 
and Vims- Mariinea in Philadilphia. Taylor's lirsi 
Ini-al promotion sliie>- do|'i-lBiii(i-d Harold Johnsoii- 
Julio Mi-di-ros I'liuw-iv in Way PJoa. 


MILEPOSTS 

noKS To llohh} Morrow. Ihs-t triple Olymidc gold 
im-dal winner. .Spoa-rv li.i.VsTiiAlKP's IP-'iti S|K>rismun 
of V--iir. and w ifi- Jo Ann: their lirsi children, i w Ina, ui 
Aliilt-m-, Texas. Nann-s: Ron Floyd wi-lx'hi : -'• |miuo<Js, 
il ounei-s : Niki Jo weight: .7 p<uinds, I'j ounc<-s . 
f Varked Morrow 's tsiach, f Jliver Jackson : "Thai laiy 
dias ev.-rything tirsi i-Iiom " 

|iltr:i> Maurice Fvanu Mrlavughlin. *>7. hrovul- 
ahonld^-ri-d t'ahf'irnia (‘orm-l who came iaMkining oui 
of Wi-sl in IPtiP to n-volutlonixe Kusiein and I S. 
tennis with slam-hung, violent siyh-. Davis fupiH-r In 
Hitip. IPll. M'l-I. 1914. when In- hi-iU Australia's Nor- 
rnari Hriaiki-s 1 7 t.7 in loie of stairl 's most 1 hrillirig sv-la, 
f S i-liiimi>ion III l!i|J. IPHt. memher ‘if T••llnlK Hall 
cif Fame; i>( heart alliick, .il Ifermosa Heaeh, t'alif. 


USLTA TENTATIVE RANKINGS FOR 1957 


MEN'S SINGLES 


I. Vic Senas. Philadelphia 

J. Herb Flam, Beverly Hills Calif. 
). Dick Savdl. South Oratiae N.J. 

-- 4. Gil Shea. Lot Anieles 

L tA r S. Baity MacKay. Dayton 
V 6 Ron Hglinberi Biooktyn 

1 Bernard Barlren. Dallas 
8 Whitney Reed, Alameda. Calif. 
S. Alejandto Olmedo USC 
10. Otani Oolden Wilmelle. 111. 
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WOMEN'S SINGLES 

1 Althea Gibson New York Cily 
! Louise Binugh. Beverly Hills Cahf. 

I Ootolhy H Knode forevi Hills N Y. 
V f fif 4 Oallene Hard Mnnlebello Calit. 

- i Kaiol Fageios Miami 
Ty 6 Mimi Arnold Redweod City Calif 

9 7 feanne Aiih SI Paul 

8 Sally Moore Bakersfield Cald. 

9 Janel Hopps Seattle 
10 Maty Ann Mitchell. San leandio Calil 


JUNIOR SINGLES 

I Alan Roberts. BtooMyn 
Robert Oelfado. Los Angeles 
■ J t Rudy Hernando. Detroit 
< Ronnie Fishei, Houston 
17 9. Charles McKinley. St. Ann Mo 

6 James Shaffer. SI. Petersburg Fla. 

^ 7 Chtis Ciawloid. Piedmont Cald 
8. Robert Bowdilch Jr Worcestei. Mass. 
9 Claienee Sledge )i Dallas 
10. Edtai Herly HI. Atlanta 


MEN'S DOUBLES 

1. Gardnar Wultoy Coral Gables, Fla., 
and Budge Patty Paris 

2. Ham Richardson. Arlington Va. 
and Vic Seixas 

3. Myron Franks. Los Angeles. 

and Mike Green Miemi Beach. Fla. 

4 . Art Andrews Iowa City, 
and Citwlord Henty. Atlanta 

5. Sant Giammalva Houston, and Batty MacKay 

6. Crawlord Henry and Ron Holmbeig 


WOMEN’S DOUBLES 

I. Louise Brough and 

Mrs Margaret 0. duPont Wilmington, 0*1. 
2 Althea Gibson and Oallene Hard 
3. Belmai Gunderson. Ft Meade. Md . and 
Maigaiel Varner Boston 

4 Janet Hopps and 

Oiatve Wootton. Santa Barbaia Cahf. 

5 leinne Aith and Patiicia Niud San Mateo 

6 Lois Felix Meriden. Conn 

and Katharine Hubbell Conway NH 


SENIORS’ SINGLES 

I Biyan M Cant, Atlanta 

2. Ladislav Mechl Kew Gardens N Y, 

3. Harry R Hofiman. Philadelphia 

4. David Peichonock Philadeintiia 
9. W. 1. Hester H Jackson, Miss. 

6. Oi Reginald Wen, Ne* York City 

7. fdgar Yeomans. Liiv Angeles 

8. Alexandei Welltotd Memphis 

9 C AlphonsO Smith Ailmglon, Va. 
10. Clifford Robbms, Los Angeles 


BOYS' SINGLES 

1 William Bond La Jolla. Calil. 

2 Robeil Siska. San Francisco 

3. R. Dennis Ralston Bakersheld Calil, 

4 . Paul f*almei Jr . Phoenix. An/. 

9 Heniy Kamakana Jr.. Honolulu 
6 William Lenoir. Phoenix. An/. 

7. Flank Bertram, Austin. Texas 

& (tank FroeMvng, Coral Gables, Fla. 

9 Michael Neely Atlanta 
ID. Hugh Lynch III. Bethesda. Md. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



S«-pp iiUHrhp. husy* 
lit-c Austrian wht> ar- 
rivt'd in I'.S. 21 y*‘ars 
aK“. has ainr*' trans- 
formed Stowe. Vt, 
into one of Ka.sts most 
ncr)‘<‘:il)le ski renters, 
was awardeii Ameriran 
Ski Trophy for tiis 
•contril.ution to pro 
an<l amateur skiintt" 
in I'.S. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BOXING 

BOB BAKER. lO-round decision over Oicl> Richard- 
son heavvweithts London. 

IkGEMAR lOHANSSON. 10 round decision over 
Archie McBiide heavyweights. Gothenburg Sweden 
WON OURELLE 10-round decision over Jerry Lve- 
dee. light heavyweights. Tampa Fla 
ARTHUR KING. 10-round decision over Yama Ba- 
hama welterweights. Toronto 

KENNY LANE. 8-round TKO over Luke Easier, light- 
weights San Francisco 

FRANKIE RYFF. 10-iound decision over Frankie Ip- 
polito lightweights New York. 


OOC SHOWS 

CH. FONTCLAIR FESTOON (miniature poodle), 
owned by Clarence flillon, Far Hills N 1 . best-in- 
show, Kennel Club ol Philadelphia show 


FOOTBALL 

FLORIDA AAM. over Maryland Stale 27-21. Orange 
WossomBow) Miami 

ARLINGTON STATE leias over Ceinlos Jr. College. 
Norwalk Calit.. 21-12, Ji Rose Bowl. Pasadena. 
BOILING AFB over San Diego Marines. 28-7. Shrimp 
Bowl Galveston. Teaas. 

(Nfi results) 

Chi CardsJI Phila 27 Wash tO-Pitls. 3 



t«d and eperored hy 
ion Pocifrt Kailraad 


Why not moke /h/s the yedr? 
Your rewards will be rich — 
superb skiing, the smoothest 
skating ever, outdoor worm- 
water swimming ond ali-around, 
wonderful living — up in this 
white, bright, winter playground. 


FOR RESERVATIONS: 

Address Mr. Wirsston McCreo. Mgr.. Sort 
Volley, Idaho (or phone Sun Volley 
Of Ucvioo Pacific Railroad. Room 
2A40. Omoho 7 . Nebf., or see your 
local Trovel agent. 


WALTER BURKEMO. Etanklm Hills. Mich.. Sanlord 
(Fla ) Open with 269 lor 72 holes. 

HORSE RACING 

BAROUCHE 329.000 Golden Gate H 1 1 8 m by 
m lengths in 1 47 3 S. Golden Gate Fields Merlin 
Voirke up 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

PHILADELPHIA over Bnton 4-3 tor Lockett Cup. 
Bo'lon 

NEW YORK ove< Philadelphia. 3-2. women's Howe 
Cup Final. Nrw Yoik. 

TENNIS 

(USLTB hard-couil championships. La Jolla Calif.) 

TOM BROWN San Francisco, over Whilney Reed. 
6-2. 6-2 men's singles 

BEVERLY FLEIT2 Long Beach. Calil . over M<m> 
Arnold 6-i . 6-1 . women's singles 
MYRON FRANKS. UCLA and ALEJANDRO OLMEOO. 
use over Michael Davies and Roger Becker 6-2 6-4, 
rneii's doubles 

BEVERLY FLEIt; and PAT TODD. La Jolla. Calil.. 
over Oorolhy Cheney and Sally Moore. 6-0. 6-0, 
women * doubles 


GIRLS' SINGLES 

1 Karen Hanlie. San Diego 

2 Gwynelh Thomas. Cleveland 
J sally Moore Biketslield. Cahl. 

4 Loina Raymond. Covina Calil 

5 Barbara Benigni San Francisco 

6 Alberlma Rodi Beverly Hills, Calif 

7 Jacqueline Tegland Oxnard Calif 

8 Susan Hodgman Kalamaroo Mich. 
9 Donna Floyd Arlington Va 

TO Sandra Loubal New Orleans 


PATHER AND SON'S DOUBLES 

1. Hatty Hoffman arsd Harry Jr Philadelphia 

2. Admiral lames Farrars and lames Philadelphia 

3. Guadalupe Delgado and Robert Los Angeles 

4 Robert Bowditch and Robert Jr , Worcester. Mass. 

5. Harrison Rowboiham and Harrison Jr. Waban. Mass. 

6. Cecil Powless and John. Floia. Ill 

7. Cveretl Hicks and Donald Worcester. Mass. 

8. Leslie FiU Gibbon and Herbert. New York City 

9. Abe Golden and Grant Wilmette III. 

10 C Maxwell Brown and C Maxwell Jr . Louisville 




**R0DUCE OFSCOTIAN*^ 

1 Blonded , 11 

Ij^'OTCM Jj 


Scotsmi'n describe Old Smugulcr a!? 
a “fashionable Scotch." Il is Scotch 
developed with patience ami scruple 
—and distlnjEuishesi by i;reat soft- 
ness and delicacy of Havour. 


FASHIONABLE 

SCOTCH 


BLENDED SCaiCH WHISKY. 86 PROOF 


imported by W, A- TAYLOR & CO . NEW YORK, N Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U. S. A. 


DECEMBER 23. 1957 
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SNOW 

PATROL 


SPOT TO SKI: 
LOVELAND BASIN 


Two ypars ago lx>velan(l E}a.<in was just a 
piaPP with a lot of snow and a roupip of 
roj)e tows snuKsled up against the east sidp 
of the Continental Divide. 

Today, with over $.500,000 spent in de- 
velopinK chair lifts, rope tows ami 11 run.s, 
it ufTer.s a weekend haven to ski enthusiasts 
in the Denver area. After piling the wife 
and kids into the family car, the ski fan 
heads out U.S. 0, and 57 mile.s later pulls 
into the parking lot at l.oveland. I»veland 
has two double chair lifts, the newest of 
which opened last week. With a rapacity 
of kOO an hour, this new lift brings skiers 
5.700 feel up one si<le of the basin in a real 
Alpine snowfield. At an altitude of 12,000 
feet there are no trees, just soft and gentle 
slopes where novices can tumble around 
without running into anything. Further 
down the slopes experts find powder skiing 
in the deep ravine among the trees. The 
older chair lift on the opp«tsile sitle of the 
basin is used by those who want slwp, 



tough and tricky run.s on a par with the 
hair-raising stretches of Strawpile or Kleva- 
tor Shaft at A.spen. Roy Parker, the area 
manager, can sometimes be persuadetl to 
go along; and when not too busy teaching 
snow bunnies. Ski School Head Jack Mc- 
Targnahan is good company too. 


.\t day's end it is a l2-mile drive to 
Georgetown for u family dinner of smorga.s- 
bord or fried chicken at the .Alpine Inn. 
Then, with the kids tucked away, parents 
and young people hike olT to the Red Ram, 
a new night spot in tosvn which features a 
rathskeller and Austrian ft)od specialties. 


SKIING ACROSS THE COUNTRY 

Be sure to check resorts for latest condition changes 


I'H »/>nnw fln upp<r rlnpfn aKil Orji'lt 1.0 

- inrAet o[ mow on lowrr tUiftii an'i ('it - 

ttotid hull SiUutiinii 8N infht* 0} $now iojit u tfk 

• WEST 

Loveland Bavin, Colo.: Skiing very gond iin 
parked snow, with powder on exix'rt trails, fur 
families iind crowds of young racers. Women fa- 
voring tangerine anci moss-gn-en Bogner stretch 
pants. fP is, l,t) IS.SN I), CU T.jO. 

Arapahoe Bavin, Colo.: A I lifts operating. 
(Jood hard-parked surfare. Ski .srhted tearhing 
Srhaeffler short-swing terhnii|Ur. “nri pupils 
learning fa.si. .Air Furre Araiirmy has rontrart- 
rd for .’>00 le.s.sons for radets. I P 211 4". 1.0 20. 
Avpen. Colo.: Skiing excellent on parked snow. 
All trails open. SriiurlHer training Denver f. 
team lien- fr>r .\spen [nvitatinniil Intercollr- 
giale ra< e, Der. 21 22. I P 10, l.(» 11. 

Alla, Utah: .Mumho and .Main Striso runs 
l>esl, all trails open and parked. Kxperts hit- 
ting hark slopes where powder waisl-ili-ep. 
Booked soli.l. n* is, 1.0 42, .SN 0. ('ll 1,000. 
Brighton, Utah: Kxrellcnl skiing on .Mt. Mil- 
liecnt and Majestir. Miller .safely binding more 
popular than ever. I'P 12. 1.0 .10, CP 2.S00. 
Sun Valloy, Idaho; Kesorvutions tight after 
Der. 20 opening. I'l* 1 1, 1.0 10. SN (». 

Santa Fe. N. Mci.: Ski srhool program doti- 
hled with juniors learning new .Austrian lech- 
ni<|ue. CP 3«, 1.0 21, ('ll 200. 

• FAR WEST 

While Paw, Wavh.: Skiing good along chair- 
lift line and I'omalifi on main hill, experts' 


Midway Cutoff and Roller Coaster trails. I’P 

;}«. i.o'n.sN 4, CR .300. 

Stevonv Paw, Wavh.: I.ighl new snow made 
skiing goo<|, Duofidd powder-hlue long under- 
wear under stretch pants popular with girls. 
CP.'jO. 1,0 10, SN 10, CK. 300. 

Paradivc. Wavh.: (ircat .skiing on .Alta Vista 
-slope. Kxperts climbing to .Anvil Rock for 1 
mile rork-doiiging downhill run. CP 5fi. S.N 21. 
Mount Hood. Or«.: Skiing excellent on all 
slopi's. Crowd on liaml for I.ucia Swedish Festi- 
val of lights at Tiinherline. I'l' 41, ('ll UOO, 
Squaw Valley. Calif. 1 .All fiiriliiies operating. 
North Bowl cover 30 to Hd with snow falling 
heavily over wei-kenil throughout Sierras. R<*s- 
ervations hooked solid through ,lan. I, Cll 1 oO. 
Mammoth Mt., Calif.: Good skiing on hark 
trails and in timber with 18 inrhf-s of powder, 
Mt. Norqusy. Alta.: Heavy snow in wis-k. all 
slopes skiahle. Satunlay night dances at Nor- 
quay Loiige starting Der. 21, I'P 12, Cll ."dKl, 

• MIDWEST 

Boyne Mt.. Mich.: .Machine-made snow huso 
heljied by last wer-k's storm. Slopes serviced liy 
new chair lift best. I I' 30, 1.0 l.s. SN 10. 
Brule Mt.. Mich.: .Area greatly improved by 
dusting of new snow'. Pierre (’havin from -Mont 
Treinlilant new head of ski school. 

Rib Mt., Wis.: Three- to five-inch packed base 
with light snow cover, skiing poor to gooil. 

• EAST 

Snow Ridge. N.V.: Good, packed powder ski- 
ing brought out big weekeml crowd. Quilted 
parkas hut ci)ui]>mcnt item. I'P 10, Cll h.’iO. 


Big Bromley, Vt.: Fair to good skiing on en- 
tire mountain. Neil Robinson and Huns Palmer 
head large ski school, on new .slope next to 
lord's Prayer. Women sporting blue, beige and 
red stretchies. CP H. 1.0 3. SN 10, CR l.,jO0. 
Bouvquct’v, Maw.: Machine-made sn<iw to 
huilci up natural Inise iluring week. Cll oOtl. 
Stowe. Vt.: Toll Road good. Tyro and Stand- 
ard fair- I P 12. 1,0 S, SS 1 1. CR 300. 
Sugorloot, Me.: Skiing goo<l to excelleni for 
be.sl conchtions in territ<>ry. with lower T bar 
running. I'P 3. 1.0 0. Cll 100. 

Loe Beouport, P.Q.: Ten inches of powtler on 
hard base, all tow.s working. CP 18, Cll 1..A00. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


i AP '2 . trrr: Wc,a8iiQ-Jaci«0"-.lle .•-••■'•o: G'.'. 
I- I'. • r.r.ea-. S-BM Boi-ics. F,-pr 



W,..» [h-r^cr-j C 'anh .Oi'avg'. B.'r Vo-ii". At|»„> 

j. ; - ' -■ I-.-.-,- fOtIUNE N.B.eet. 

75 I t, t :■ A r ;■ 76. 77- * 2i. 

iNP f 78 W,- Pj-.-. AP 79-A.ihL- 

■ - 1. ' 90 A r . Jo»" 0. 7i««ei- 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Classic elagance in njotorcars: The Lincoln Premiere Landau. 


THE NEW LINCOLN . inspired by the Continental 

The one fine car that offers the enduring appeal of a classic 



Itic .\<'W l.iiuoln i% a (lixtiiKiiM'ly lU'W 

|)('rM)iialily hi ihc iiiii' car liild. 

Iiiiiiu-cliatfly. )ou will sit it is the one car 
ill. It (U-sc'ixcs In tx' lallcd a iiiocU-in classic . . . 
styk'cl iiiui ir.illctl in tin- Caniliiu-nlal tradition. 

IViliaps— 1>\ simply iiswimiu}’ that ihc fine 
car yon jiidKC'd In-si tlncc. lour, or tsen ten 
ycats iiKo still rau-s loj) clmitc -y<iu''iC been 
dcpiisiiiK Nourscll nl a ^kmI di-.il ol pleasure. 

To be sme. we surest yin iiispeci The New 
I .iinolii - wiili an open mind and a ci iiical eye. 


On die road. I he New I iiuoln lets sou re- 
discover ihc rare ple.isnres of fine car motnriuK. 

h has a new, ^f/.a-bp. engine that harels 
whispers, because il is linilt lo a whole new 
standard ol precision tolerances. \nd thanks to 
a new single unit body and Iraine, il lias a 
cjiiieiness of ride loimerly achieved only 
ibiongh handc ratting. 

Clearly. I he News' Lincoln is the one fine car 
that otters the enduring .i]>pe.d oi a cl.issit. 
tlNCOI N DIVIMON. JCIKD MOlOK (OSII’-SNY 



Unmistakably . . . the finest In the fine car field 


THt NEW CONTINENTAL MARK ///... 
inspiration for The New Lincolns 
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Lord Calvert revives the dig nity of the Christmas gift 


( 'LIN ING is a lordly art. Notice the 
J simple opulence of Lord Calvert’s 
presentation chest. It announces one of 
the World’s thrcf great whiskies with fit- 
ting dignity. .And it says so much besides. 

Isn’t that n.ntur.al-grained wood a 
magnificent touch of lordly restraint? 
And have you noticed Lord Calvert’s 


ncwbf>{i)e? It is the in.spimtajn of a i“th 
Century craftsman. .Aristocratic. Grace- 
ful. Slim as a book. An illustrious hall- 
mark for the greatest of all the Amrrumi 
whiskies. 

Aou don’t have to pay extra fiir Lord 
Calvert whiskc)’ in this handsome pres- 
entation chest, ^\■lly settle for less? 


How rare is your gift? 

I/ord Calvert whiskey is a rare lux- 
urv'i If every inan in .Amcnc.i were 
rationed to ont Ixird C.i]vcrt high- 
ball a yrar tlierc still wouldn’t be 
enough to go round. A sound enough 
reason for placing your order nrx. « 


LORO CALVERT. AMERICAN BLENDED WH 


ISKEY. 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS COMPANY. N.Y.C. 



COMING EVENTS 

DEC. 20-JAN. 3 

■ n’ * COLOR TV • SF.TWORK RAOIO 

All times E.S.T. except where otherwise 7io(ed 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 
Boiktlball 

(Ltidiof college loutnaments and gainec) 

Kenlucky Uue Graar Louisville Seatlle, San Francisco. 
Amr. ai Looisville (also Dec. 21). 

Keniuckir InviUtionai. North Carolina Minnesola. West 
Virginia Kentucky, at Leiington, Ky. (also Dec. 21). 
Bradley vs. UCLA Peoria. III. 

Kansas State vs. Calilotnia. Kansas vs. Washington. Law- 
ranea. Kans. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31 


Basketball 
(Leading eollego pmes) 

Iowa vs. Oregon Stale. Iowa City (MidwasI Regional; 
Sports Network. Inc).* 

Kansas vs. Calilornia. Kansas State vs. Washington; 
klanlialtan Kans. 

(Prolessional) 

^ncinnali at Detroit 

Minneapolis at Boston 2 pm (NBC). 

St. Lorris vs. SyrKuse at Oelroil. 

Foolball 
(Bowl game) 

Holiday Bowl Hillsdale vs. Pittsburg Stale (Kans.), St. 
Petersburg Fla . 1 .30 p.m. (CBS). 

Golf 

Alt-Star Golf. Gena Saraaen vs Gene Littler, Phoenii, 
Ana . a p.m. m eKh lime zona (ABC). 


Hockey 


Boston at Toronto. 
Detroit at Chicago. * p 
New York at Monlieal. 


m (CBS) 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 33 
Bosketboll 
(Prolessional) 

Boston at Cincinnati. 

Detroit at Syracuse. 

Minneapolis at St Louis. 

Philadelphia at New York. 

Feelball 

(Prolassional) 

■ Oetroil at San Francisco, a p.m. (CBS). 
Pittsburgh at Chicago Cards. 

Hockey 

Chicago at Detroit 
Montreal at Boston. 

Toronto at New York. 


Big Eight Kansas. Oklahoma Colorado. Iowa State Kan- 
sas Slate. Missouri Nebraska. Prmceton : at Kansas City. 
Mo. (also Dee. 27. 28 and 30). 

Southwest Conleience SMU. Teus Tech Texas Chris- 
tian. Texas ASM. Texas. Arkansas. Rice. Baylor, at Hou- 
ston (through Dee. 28). 

(Professional) 

Detroit at SI. Louis. 

New York at Boston. 

Syracuse vs. Cincinnati at SI Louis. 

Booling 

Miami to Bimini Power Boat Race. Orange Bowl Regatta. 
Miami (through Dec. 28) 

Tennis 

Davis Cup Challenge Round. U.S. vs. Australia. Mel- 
bourne (through Dec. 2B> 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 37 
Basketball 

(Leading college lournamenls and games) 

Far Wesi Classic Washington. Utah Vale. Oregon Slate; 
at Corvallis. Ore. (also Dec 28). 

Mississippi State Invitational Mississippi Start Alaba- 
ma Mississippi Morehead, at Slarkvilla. Miss, (also Dec. 
28). 

Motor City Detroit Mirpuette Columbia Georgia Tech, 
at Detroit (also Dec- 28) 

Richmond Invitation La Salle. Penn. Richmond Virginia 
at Richmond (also Dee. 28). 

Holy Cross Invitational Dartmouth Colgate Holy Cross 
Brown, at Worcester Mass, (also Dec 28). 

Hoosier Classic; Indiana. Butlei Nolra Dame. Puidue, al 
Indianapolis (also Dec. 28), 

(ProletsKinal) 

Boston vs Philadelphia at New York. 

Detroit at New York 
St. Lours at Cincinnati. 

■ Joey Giardello vs. Tiger Jones, middleweighis. 10 ids., 
• Miami Beach. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Tertnia 

Sugar Bowl Invitational, New Orleans (through Dec. 79) 
SATURDAY. DECEMBER 21 
Baeketboll 

(Leading collega tournaments) 

Sugar Bowl Maryland. Vanderbill. Memphis Stale. Loy- 
ola (New Orleans), al New Orleans (through Dec. 30). 
Queen City Iowa, Cornall. Canisius, Syracuse, al BuRalo 
(also Oac 30). 


(Bowl games) 

• Gator Bowl. Tennassee vs. Taias ASM. JKksanvilla. 
I as p.m (CBS). 

Blua-Gray gama Montgomery Ala . 1 45 p.m. (NBC), 
u* East-Wast Shnne game San Francisco, a 45 p.m. (NBC). 

Hockey 

■ Boston at Chicago. 4 p.m. (CBS). 

Otiiorl at Montreal. 

Ntw York al Toronto. 

Hersa Racing 

Breeders Trial Stakes, S2S.OOO. 2-yr.-olds, 7 furlongs 
Santa Anita Calif. 

Malibu Sequel Stakes. 325.000, 3-yi.-olds. 7 lurlongs, 
Santa Anita. Calil. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 23 
Batkbtboll 

S Ltadmg collaga gamas) 
iradley vs. SI. Mary's (Calif ) Peoria. III. 
Brigham Young vs. Oragon Provo. Utah. 
Indiana vs. Dragon State. Bloomington. Ind, 
Iowa Slata vs- Michigan Stale. Ames. Iowa, 
Kentucky vs. Utah Slate. Lexington. Ky. 
Oklahoma vs. Ohio Slate, Norman. Okla. 


SUNDAY. DECEMBER 39 
Foolball 

(Professional) 

National Football League championship (NBC) * 

Hockey 

Boston al Detroit. 

hlonlreal at New York. 

Toronto al Chicago. 

MONDAY. DECEMBER 30 


WEDNESDAY. DECEMBER 3S 


Boskefball 


Boskotbell 

ffi lf•sslenai) 

Ion at Philadelphia. 
MinnMpoiis at Detroit. 
New York at Syracuse. 


a tiding college tournament) 
lot Bowl Georgia South Catelina. Florida. Ciemson; 
at Jacksonville (also Dac. 31). 

Heefcuy 

Detroit at New York. 3 p.m. (CBS). 


Football 
(Bowl game) 

■ Norlh-Soulh pma, Orange Bowl. Miami, 8 p.m.(MulHalX 

Hockey 

Chicago at New York. 

Detroit al Boston. 

Montreal at Toronto. 

Tennis 

USLTA Girls Indoor Championship, Chestnut Hill, Mass, 
(through Dec 29) 

Orange Bowl ToutrMy. Junior girls and boys. Miami 
(through Dec. 31) 

THURSDAY. DECEMBER 26 
Basketball 

(Leading collegt lournamenls) 

KolideyFestivel. Dayton. Manhattan. Temple Pitt. Seat- 
tle. Connecticut. California, NYU; al Wad. Sq. Garden, 
New York (also Dec 28 and 30). 

All Collega; San Francisco. Denver. Western Kentucky, 
Niagara. Oklahoma City. Tuiane. Idaho State, Tulsa, at 
Oklahoma City (through Dec. 28). 

Ciiie Classic: Wake Feiesl. Ouquasni. North Carolina 
Still. Norlhwaslarn, Duke. Seton Hall. North Carolina, 
SL Louis, al Ralii|h. N.C. (through Dec 28) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1 
Basketball 

(Leading coHege lournaments) 

Senior Bowl Georgia The Citadel. Florida Stale. Spring 
Hill, at Mobile All (also Jan, 2). 

New Hampshire Invitational Harvard. Amherst. Spring- 
held. New Hampshire, at Durham. N.K. (also Jan. 2). 
Foolball 
(Bowl games) 

■ Rose Bowl. Ohio Stale vs. Oregon. Pasadena. Calif.. 

• 4 45 pm. (NBC). 

■ Orange Bowl Oklahoma vs. Duke Miami 130 p.m. 
«BS) 

■ Sugar Bowl Mississippi vt. Tails. New Orleans, 1:15 

• p.m (NBC) 

■ Cotton Bowl Rice vs Navy Dallas (picked up in progress 
lollowing Oian|c Bowl; CBS) 

Sun Bowl Oiikc vs Louisville El Paso 

Tangerine Etowl: Mississippi Southern vs. East Texas 

Stale. Orlando. Fla. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 3 
Golf 

Los Angeles Open. 340 000, Los Angeles (through Dec. 6) 
■See local listing. 



SOFT 


KEEPS 
FEET m 
...LEATHER 


Hern's leng-lasitttg proteetien For ski 
boots, ico skat# shoos, oil typos of Foot- 
weor . . . leather, canvas, suede. Easy-to- 
apply SHOE SAVER keeps feet dry, shoos 
soft and comfortable. Why? Because the 
SILICONES in SHOE SAVER form ort invit. 
ibie woll against rain, slush or snow. 
Water simply rolls off, so shoos don't get 
"sooked" and dry out "boordy". Result. 
Shoes slay soft artd new looking longer; 
your foot slay dry in any woalhert Gel 
SHOE SAVER wherever you buy shoes or 
hove them repaired. $1.00 per bottle. 


Dow Corning 


SHOE 

SAVER 




LEATHER 

PRESERVATIVE 

AND rrrr;::; 

WATER ^ 

REPELLENT ^ 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

DECEMBER 23. 1SS7 

SUDDEN DEATH 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


P «ofl:s.sional football swirled to the 
most frenetic finish in it.s history 
last Sunday to cap a wildly exciting 
.'<eas»jn which set records for attend- 
ance. hysteria and plain old-fa.shioned 
dramatics. When it was all over, the 
Detroit Lions and San h’ranci.sco Iher.s 
.shared the Western Divi.sitm title, 
which they must l)attle over this Sun- 
day for the right to meet the rejuvenal- 
«'d Cleveland Browns, winners of the 
Kastern Division, for the National 
Football League title Deceinljer 29. 

When the curtain fell Suntlay night, 
it was the old pros in the league who 
took the bows. In rain-swept sta<liums 
on the West Coast, one group of old- 
timers carried their team into the 
Western Divisit»n tie while another 
group turned l>ack the bid of si>me 
obstreperous youngsters for their first 
shot at the title. In Chicago, a long, 
lean Texan playing his eighth year of 
professional football threw the KUIth 
touchdown pass of his pro career and 
rallied the Detroit Lions to a 21 l;j vic- 
tory over the Cliicago Bears. 

The brash young Baltimore ('olts 
were victims of the artistry of the 
home-town Itams' Norman \'an Brock- 
lin, adl-year-old veteran c)f nine years 
of pro footl)aU warfare ami KIroy i(’ra- 
zylegsi Hirsch, who is d4 and has been 
playing college and professional fool- 
l)all for 1(> years. Twice Van Brocklin 
passed to Hirsch for louclulowns: the 
Colts, new to the pressure of a game 
upon whicli a ehampionship rested, 
wilted and lost dT 21. 'I'hey were lead- 
ing 7 d, when the public addre.ss sys- 
tem boometl. through the rain. "De- 
troit Lions 21. Chicago Bears l-L" The 
Colts were not the same after that; 


The Lions and ltf)ers surrired and 
jootboU's friskiest season races to a 


by TEX MAULE 

the nerve-shattering know-ledge that 
they had to win to retain a chance for 
their first division title co.st the young 
team its poise. 

Tlie same announcement in Kezar 
Sla<lium in San Francisco seemed to 
steady the old hand.s on the 49er team. 
Yelherlon .\braham Tittle, a bald 
(juarterbaok who has played Id years 
of pro hall, hobbled out to replace 
Rookie Quarterback John Bro*lie as 
the second half of the 49er-Green Bay 
Packers game .started under lowering 
skies. Tittle, with pulled muscles in 
both legs and recovering from a broken 
toe suffered in midseason and kept 
(luiet, promptly led his team on scor- 
ing drives which brought the 49ers 
from a 20 TO half-time deficit to an 
eventual 27 20 victory. -loe Perry, the 
stumpy, hard-running 49er fullback, 
carried the ball 27 times, gained 120 
yards and scored two of the touch- 
downs; Perry's time in the league — 
10 years. 

The 49ers hold an important advan- 
tage— that of the home field — in next 
.Sunday’s game. Should the two teams 
end the game in a tie, an e.xtra, sudden- 
death period will be [ilayed to ilett'r- 
mine the best in the West. 

The two teams, otherwise, are rather 
well matched. Both have strong, vet- 
eran (juarterbacks — Tobin Rote of the 
Lion.s, Tittle of the lOers. Both have 
powerful running, especially from half- 
back, where the 49ers have the incom- 
])arable veteran. Hugh McFIhenny, 
and the Lions have Hopalong Cassady. 
the Ohio State .\II-Amwrica of 1955. 
Ca.ssady ha.s developed magnificently 
in the last few games and was tlie driv- 
ing force in the I.ion running attack 


'/e Colts died as professional 
plapojf Jor the Western title 


which salvaged Sunday’s game with 
Ihe Bears. 

B«»th Rote and Tittle have fine tar- 
gets. Dave Midfllelon, w’ho plays end 
or slot back for the Lions, is one of the 
best young receivers in the league: 
Tittle has a kangaroolike rookie named 
R. C. ()w»*ns, who can outjump any 
defensive halfback in the league, ami 
al.so Billy Wilson, an old pro who can 
outfake any defensive halfback. Mc- 
Elhemiy, who has played offensive en<l 
recently, i.s a topnotch receiver with 
tremendous speed. 

The Lions hold an edge in two very 
important })hases of defense-lineback- 
ing and deep pass defense. In blond, 
strong Joe Schmidt, Detroit posse.sse.s, 
by a good margin, the best middle line- 
backer in the league. And the four Lion 
secondary pass defenders, headeri by 
veteran Jack (’hristiansen, comprise 
the most polished and effective unit of 
its kind in pro football. 

'I’o offset that a<lvanlage. the 49ers 
have a distinct edge-in-depth at (juar- 
terhack. Since Bobby I.ayne was in- 
jured f«)r the season against Cleveland 
ls^o weeks ago, Detroit has been forced 
to r«‘!y on Rote for its quarterback- 
ing. If anything shouhl happen to him 
the team would he in dire trouble. 
The 49er.s. however, can always fall 
hack on John Brodie, who saved the 
Baltimore game two week.s ago with a 
touchdown pass in the last 4fi .second." 
after Tittle had been injured. 

All in all, it appears as even a game 
us you might want. As is usual, the 
old pros — Tittle. I’erry, McElhenny. 
Wilson for the 4f)ers, Rote. Christian- 
sen, Schmirit for the Lions— will de- 
cide the issue-. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



SAN FRANCISCO 49«rs: Ti)p row </. fo r. : Flhvnnv. Middli* mw t/. to r.': BnnHi-, n**r, Bottom row li. lo r. : St. Clair. Walker, 

V*i\son, SnUau, i'owe^V M<tr7.e, Jessup, TinW. Cross, Hu'tike, SJierill, Jlerrhman, Hidkm, HoJkiday, Arenas, J'erry, Carr, J'a- 

TonetT. Henke, Dahms, Babb, Owens, M«- Barnes, Hazeltine, Smith, Connolly, Con- latella,Stit.s, Moegle, Maluszak, Nomellini. 



DETROIT LIONS: Top row il. io r.': Dr. 
Richard Thompson, Trainer Millard Kel- 
ley, Ueichow, Ix)wc, Gat.ski, Hus.sell, Mar- 
lin, Miller, Creekmur, Zalkolf, McConl, 


Mains, Dibble. Middle row (/. to r.i: Head 
Coach (leorKe Wilson, Campbell, Barr, 
Johnson, Rote, Junker, Gordy, Perry, Ane, 
Hart, L<tnK, Krou-se, Coach Buster Ramsey. 


Bolloni row (1. to r.l: Coach Bob Nu.ss- 
baumer, lairy, Sewell, Christiamsen, Karil- 
ivarz, Doran. Gedman, Schmidt, Layne, 
Tracy, Cronin, David, .Middleton, Cas.sady. 
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CHARACTER BUILDERS 


F iK)Tl!\l.l.i’t)A<'Mf-:s toiUnl so as- 

siductusly to create the leKeiid that 
they are developers of character that it 
is ditticult, this week, not iti consider 
them hoist on their own petard. Their 
legend, of course, is partially true for 
the young have alway.s learned by ob- 
.servation. But just what kind of char- 
acter is being built? 'Phough it must 
be conceded that alumni pressures may 
he largely responsible, coaches are ac- 
cumulating within their ranks a very 
slick, fast-talking and shifty group of 
fellows — ade|)t at evasion of the re- 
cruiting rules anti etjually atlept at 
charming old ladit*s on television. Tliis 
week, a (juick-moving minority of 
them is piously engageti in what is be- 
coming a sort of winter riie — contract 
jumping. It is now widely accejitetl 
that a coach's contract is only a scrap 
of paper if he has an opportunity to 
"helter himself.” although the college 
which fires a coach must prepare to jjay 
off at least part of the total salary 
agreed on for his tenure or face action 
in the courl.s. Thus, (?oach I ’aul * Bear i 
Bryant demon.siraH'd no compunction 
at all when he broke a lO-year contract 
after only four years at Texas A&M 



WINNER: Coach Paul 'Heuri Bryant, who 
is leaving Texas for new joh ai .Atabaniu. 


LOSER: Low-pressure Coach J. H. lEars) 
Whitworth, jlrojjped in favor of Bryant. 



and took a fresh coaching job, which 
was offered him — also with no signs at 
all of abashment— by his alma mater, 
the I'niversity of Alabama. At first 
glance — the is.sue of sharp practice 
aside — it seemed like an odd thing to 
do. Bryant has been making a good 
tleal of money in Texas 'some e.stimates 
are as high as $fi(),0(l(i) because be has a 
television program, is privy to the 
thoughts of large men in the oil indus- 
try ami has liuilt and runs apartment 
houses just off the campus. Bryant 
himself explained the deeision as one 
based on lose atul dut.v. "When .vour 
mother calls,” he said, "you «-orne 
arunnin'.” .\ctually. Bryant, whose 
team was put on j)rnl>alii)n for two 
years 1 .’ifi) as a result of his over- 
enthusiasli<‘ re<Tuiling. is now ‘Tun- 
ning out of horses” — that is, his liotter 
players are graduating — and next yi-ar 
he woultl he forced to face the worlil. 
and the alumni, with less than realistic 
hopes of victory. At Alabama, how- 
ever— where both Coach J. B. Kars) 
Whitworth and a program of low- 
pressure football have just been junked 
— a slush fund is being raised and an 
atmosphere conducive to big-time op- 


erations re-4'stablished. Meanwhile, 
Texas .X&M. which still lust.s for b<)wl 
games, is looking for another tof) coach 

— which means it is <ioii\g its best to 
encourage mor<- contraid Jumping. 

It would be bard to say wlielher the 
condition of the present player roster 
at Texas Air.M might have influenced 
him (ir m>t, but when the news of 
Bear Brj atit’s depart lire reachefi M ich- 
igan State’s Duffy Daugherty, I.IHK) 
miles to the northeast —closely fol- 
lowed by an imiuiry on his availability 

— Duffy saiti, "I guess I have too mueli 

sentiment for Michigan State.” Wlien 
the nc-ws reached UCLA's Bed San- 
ders, 1, .■)()() miles awa.v, he cleared his 
throat and said: "I have a very good 
job here." .-X. week later, <lespite the 
fact that his contract at UCLA has six 
y4‘ars t<i run. Il4-<1 Samlers allowed that 
he would fly to Texas to consider a deal 
described liy Texans as a sal- 

ary, a $5,0(f(J expense acc<mnl, tele- 
vision shows to net $l(t.(lOO. plus 
grouml-floor stock in an oil companx'. 
an air-comlitioiied, rent-free h<nne, 
free food and a new station wagon 
every year. 

The game of musical chairs went 



NEUTRAL: Michigan Sliite’.s Coach Hugh 
iDulTy; Daugherty, who was askL-d to take 
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^ > 


FooHtall coaching'n printer 
rite contract jumping is 
vou' at its frenetic height 


merrily oti elsewhere, too. Smiling Jack 
Mitchell hopped from Arkansa-s (he 
had replaced Bowden Wyatt who 
hopped off in his gift Cadillac in ID.'i.Si 
to tlie University of Kansas. Coach 
Frank Broyles hopped from the Uni- 
versity of Mis.souri ( where he had spent 
jUst one season) to replace him and in- 
toned on arrival, “I'm in Arkansas as 
long as you want me." The week's rw- 
ord of frenetic job grabbing move<l the 
.VfM' Fort llvralil Tr/fn/wc’s Red 
Smith to cliaracterize football as the 
“only sport that publicly claims t«i en- 
no))le the human race ll)Ut one which 
often] brings out the worst in man. 
A baseball manager, a horse trainer, 
or the proprietor of a prizefighter is 
seldom encountered in a cathedral dis- 
coursing upon the spiritual values of 
nis game. But iootVjaW rharactei- 
izedl by cynical contempt <tn both sides 
for the .sanctity of coniract.s; by con- 
.stant violation of agreements govern- 
ing the subsidizing of players. In the 
circumstances it seems almost miracu- 
lous that the undergraduate.s have not 
taken a tip from the elders and gaffed 
a game now and then. Tlie ba.sic de- 
cency of kids mu,st be indestructible.” 



Bear Bryam’s job at Texas .\&M but cor- 
dially declined to abandon the Spartans. 
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FRANK BROYLES 

When this genial-looking custo- 
dian of young athletes lot)k over 
the football coaching job at the 
University of Arkansas last week, 
he gave a new and clearer mean- 
ing to a little -speech he delivered 
just 11 months ago when a<Tept- 
ing a three-year contract at the 
I'niversity of Mis-souri. "I didn’t 
seek out the Mi-S-souri job just 
in stay a year or two. If the 
people want me and I feel I'm 
contributing to the program, 
I’ll he happy to make my home 
at Columbia for a long time.”. 



JACK MITCHELL 

The va<-iium into which Frank 
Broyles jAunged la.st week was 
created by this even happicr- 
looking mnlder of young man- 
hood. who resigned his job ai Ar- 
kansas after two yi-ars of a five- 
year contract to move on to the 
University of Kansas, .\rkansaa 
high sch<iol tsiaches were prompt- 
ed to buy a newspaper adverii.se- 
ment suggesting the <|ualilica- 
tionsof hi.s succ«*s.sor: "Coai h.’’ it 
read, "must be willing to break a 
contract at slightest whim and 
without any .second thoughts.” 



CHARLES V. (CHUCK) MATHER 

It would .se»*m only fitting In In* 
able to report that this joble-s.H 
coach having Iiih-ii dumiH-d into 
the t-old by the University of 
Kan.sas was about to hop into 
the spot at .Missouri vacated by 
the gent at the ir)p of this column. 
Job hopping, however, is not that 
neat a process an<l Chuck .Mather, 
at the moment anyhow, i.s low 
man on the totem pole in more 
ways than one. I’ity the coaeh 
with no contract to break, for 
both his allure and chances of get- 
ting 11 new one are apt to Ik- slim. 
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LOOK WHO’S RACING! 



N assau was absolutelj* unsurprised 
when Britain's great Stirling Moss 
won the featured raee the other day dur- 
ing the fourtli annual Speed Week, 
for Moss is as constant as the tur- 
(luoise sea that frames the Bahamian 
outpost. And it w as perfectly reasonable 
that three other major events should 
go to the Americans Masten Gregory, 
l‘hil Hill ami Ed Oawford. 

Wliat startled and delighted the rac- 
ing crowtl was the spectacle served up 
by two girls named Denise and Ruth 
and a l)oy named Ricardo. Denise Mc- 
Cluggage is a gal reporter for the New 
York Hi raid Trihum and a racing driv- 
er (tf no little skill: RuUi Levy is a gal 
racing driver from C'alifornia: and Ri- 
cardo Rodriguez is a 1 .Vyear-old racing 
driver from Mexico City who stands 
r> feet H. weiglus 120, and manages to 
produce a shavable beanl once u week. 

Well, wlien Denise, in her Porsche 
.'>r)()RS, and Ruth, in the :h7-liier A.s- 
ton Martin she liad borrowed from 
Mo.ss, hooked up in two five-lap ladies' 
races on Nassau's l.-l-mile airport 
course, the crowd forgot all about the 
Briton and the rapid Americans. 

As Deni.se dutifully reporti-d to the 
Tribiinr, the ladie.s’ races were said to 
l»e the most exciting of the week. "It 
seemed so." she wrote, "from the seat 
of a Porsche .■i-IORS." 


POLKA-OOT FRIPPERIES IDENTIFY THE HAPPY WINNER. DENISE 


STORY STILL TO BE WRITTEN, SHE ACCEPTS A COMPLIMENT 





I'iro fieavy-foofed girls and a 
f nziy-ch eeked hog stole the 
stage in Nassau's Speed Week 


/ 


In tlie first lu*at the Kiris rlueled 
fiercely, uinl Denisi- won in one of auto 
racing's rare atul stimulating I'lose 
finishes im- left), with Kuth half a ear 
length hehind. In the second heat 
Iluth's desperate attempt to pass De- 
nise in tlie turn for hotne caused the 
Aston to careen off-t'ourse and roll. She 
was unhurt l)ut Denise won again. 

Young Hicardo created a sensation 
not hy winning but by the remarkable 
maturity and e.xcellence of his driving. 
His only ma.ster among .srnall-car driv- 
ers at Nassau was Illinois' Crawford, 
and when Crawford retired with me- 
chanical dilllcullies near the enrl of the 
featured 50-lap Nassau Trophy race, 
Kicardo finished eighth over-all ami 
first in class with his I'orsclie 550KS. 

.-Vs a toddler Hicardo wistfully eye<i 
the speeding cans in the Pan-.Vmerican 
Hnafl Race. .Vt 0 he look up motor- 
cycle racing a aught by his wealthy 
industrialist father. Pe*lro. who had 
been a champion n ami last year he 
im>\ed on to sports cars, in which he is 
acknowledged to be .Me.xico's best. 

Home is a sumptuous re.sidence in 
Mexico City’s fashionable Polanco 
neighborhood. On a typical day Ricar- 
do rises at 7. breakfasts on corn flakes, 
chocolate milk ami a vitamin pill, and 
drives his 19.57 Chevy to .school — the 
exclusive In.stituto Alon/.o de la Yera 
Cru7.. School i.s out at 2 |).m.. ami after 
luncli Ricanlo often goes to the mov- 
ies, usually with a i)retty girl. He is 
very popular with the girls, is Ricardo 
rirjhi}, and he dances an expert 
c.ia-clia-cha. Like many of his Ameri- 
can conternporarie.s, Ricardo often 
falls asleep before tlie TV screen. 

When training for ra<'es Ricardo rises 
ai 6 anti zips his Porscln* over the old 
Cuernavaca road, a perilous :i.5-mile 
Htretch of mountain highsvay. He is a 
bit nervous at first ;n an actual race, 
hut he says, ".Vs long as I have an en- 
gine, 1 give her the gun." 

It is particularly regrettable, in view 
ol tlie superior racing at Na.s,sau, that 
the meet was clieapened by a lie. Dtli- 
cially advertised as a five-mile course, 
it was in fact a I. .5-mile circuit, as the 
management well knew; the big race 
thus covered 225 rather than the an- 
nounced 25U miles, and average speeds 
were nearer 90 mph than the an- 
nounced l(H)-plus mph. 



A LOOK AT THE NEWS WITH MOTHER BEFORE LIGHTS OUT ANO A REST FOR RACING 



A KISS FROM MOTHER IS YOUNG RICARDO'S CUSTOMARY SENOOFF AT RACING TIME 

A COOL DRINK. TWO STRAWS ANO A PRETTY DATE ARE RICARDO'S RACING REWARDS 
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SLOSHING ihrouifh sluillow waiiTs of ('urriluck Sound. Abram 
D. Voorhces 'Irft' of .Maniisi|uan. N’.J. an<I ^uidi’ Inavi* blinti. 



SCANNING -kylinc. N'.J. Sialt- K( prf>( nt;aivt' Alfrr-d BcaiJk-stoii 
■/(•/fi of Shri-wsbury rroiirhi-s in an off-shor*' blinil with nuidf. 



PARTIALLY HIDDEN by pini- IjoukHs of typical Corolla bi-ach 
blind, hunters /row U ft Abram Voorhces, Bernard Evans of 

HEAVEN 

FOR 

HONKERS 


WHALEHEAD OWNER Hay T. Aditiiis watches shootinK activity 
from cover of reeds with club's only lady jtuide, N'aomi Simons. 



E At'H YEAR as cold winds whip down the Atlantic 
Coast tons of tliousaiuls of Canada geese drop into 
the waters of Currituck Sound along the isolated sliores 
at Corolla. N’.C. Here, on a strip of sand only yards 
from the ocean, the rambling elegance of the Whalehearl 
Clul) plays host to hunters from most of the eastern 
states. Once a private home, it has been converted hy 
its owner. Ray T. Atiams of Wasliington. D.C,, into a 
uni({ue sportsmen’s cluh. For $•')<) a day carefully chosmi 
guests may make \Vhah*liea<l their private shooting 
ground for a weeketul. enjoy its traditionally soullirrn 
hospitality, excellent accommodations atid some of the 
finest goose shooting in the country. Along its live mile.s 
of sounil and sand <lunes more than :l(l widely sinitlered 
blinds offer a variety of gunning for ducks as well as for 
big honkers. Aiul for those wlio liag their limits before 
midmorning— at Whalehead this is common tliere's 
wonderful bass fi.shing praidically from the liack porch. 


|■H^)Tl•l;l^AI’IIS 
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Maple, N.C. ami Alfred Beadleston peer at distant hill dotted 
with thousands of Canada geese seeking shelter from high winds. 


SPOILS of .sportive morning are examined by guest Clifford King- 
ston of Ix)ng Branch, \.J. out-side entrance to club gun room. 




SOUTHERN COMFORT at hunt's end finds Whalehead's guesUs N.J.: 0. H. Brown II. Spring Lake; William Russell of Ladue, 
(from left: Dr. Harry Brindle of Bridle, N-J.; Clifford Kingston, Mo.: Waller R. Woolley, Bridle; and Fki Beters, Pittsburgh) re- 

Peter Brown of Spring Lake, N.J.: Munroe C. Hawes of Sea Girt, taxing in club's spacious recreation room after good day afield. 
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THE 

LAST 

COP 


T mk UNCKNTi.i-; athlete TigJd] who 
is testing the strength of Madison 
Square Ganlen's sideboards with a Chi- 
eago lilaok Hawk is !am Ftmtinato of 
tlie New York Rangers. He serves tlie 
p<»n.v-\veiglit Rangers as defenseman 
and ■•policeman." He i.s l>y far the most 
spectacular ••op on tlie ice hockey beat 
these tlays, and from the galleries lie 
seems to l>e the last in the fiery tra- 
dition of Idoiiel Conacher, riiing .John- 
son and F.ddic Shore. 

The Inx-key cop's historic duty was 
to be “take-charge guy” who checked 
fiercely ami quickly punished oppo- 
nents' t ransgressions against any team- 
mate. Now the game has become so 
fast and the penalties so severe that 
the old breed has disappeared. 

Today's hockey men point to Fonli- 
nato's lack of polish i he set an all-time 
record for penalties two seasoius ago 
and again leads the NHL in penalty 
time) and call attention to Detroit’s 
Gordie Howe, and Montreal’s Doug 
Harvey as fine cops who do little time. 

But they have other and larger tal- 
ents than law enforcement alone, which 
is precLsely why Leapin’ Lou. a throw- 
hack to the old breed, is, in the public 
minil. the la.st of hockey’.s policemen. 
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IN... AND OUT 


I S the prize money last week was 
World Cliampion Bowler Don Car- 
ter uiftorei, who won $.o,000 and the 
World Invitational Match Game Bowl- 
ing Championship in Chicago's Colise- 
um before a national TV audience. 

Out of fooibaU’s I’acific Coa.‘?t Con- 
ference. in a cloud of verbiage, went 


the University of California. UCLA 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The ostensible reason for the 
schools' withdrawal was the refusal of 
the I’CC to approve their athletic poli- 
cies: a more likely reason lies in the 
ABCs of ftscal football: the University 
of Michigan or, say, Oklahoma is a 


much better bet to fill the 100,000-plus 
.seats in Los Angeles Coliseum than 
Oregon State or Washington State. 
After June 30, 19."»9, when California’s 
withdrawal becomes effective, the three 
California colleges can freely sched- 
ule the colossi of the South and Mid- 
we.st to the pleasing whir of turnstiles. 


ANNOUNCING WITHDRAWAL i)f UCI.A and California from th<- 
I’acil'ic Coast Conference, tsillege officials face new.«men somberly. 
They art* ileft lo righti: Dr. Raymond fi. Allen, chancellor of 


UCL.A; Dr. Robert G. Sproul, California president: Kd Pauley, 
chairman, ami Etiward W. Carter, a member, California Board 
Regents; and Dr. Clark Kerr, president-elect of California. 



SPORTSMAN 

OF THE YEAR 


A 

Symbol 
and a 
Word 


T hroU(;h the year or perhaps in a single superlative 
performance he has achievwl that <legree of excel- 
lence which is suggested by the ancient Greek concept 
of arete a unity of virtues of mind and hotly to which 
the complete man of every age must aspire. The victory 
may have bten his, but it is not for the victory alone 
that he is honored. Rather, it is for the (juality of his 
elforl and the manner of his striving. Whether it was 
over an extended period or only for an hour or an \n- 
sUmt . his performance was .such that his fellowmen could 
not fail to recognize it as the revelation of pure excel- 
lence arete. His ideal, if only at the instant of rising 
above himself, was the ageless ideal that in giving his 
best of bo<iy and spirit, he was honoring all men. Thu.s, 
it is fitting that the symbol of Sports I[,lustrated’.s 
annual award to the Sportsman of the Year is a Gre- 
cian amphora, or vase, with a sport motif. It has been 
daterl by Dietrich von Hothmer, Curator of Greek 
and Roman Art at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, at about 510 B.(’. Us <lecoration, by an unknown 
artist of Attica, the peninsula which was the site of the 
city-state of Athens, portrays discus and javelin throw- 
ers and a sprinter and a trainer. The original, which has 
lx“en acquired by Sports Ii.i.i:strated, is on permanent 
display in the Time & Life Building in New York. A re- 
pro<iuction is presented to each Sportsman of the Year. 
Those who have already (lualified for this award are: 


1954 Roger Bannister 

1955 John Podres 

1956 Bobby Joe Morrow 

1957 Turn the page to 
meet the man Sports Illustrated be- 
lieves best exemplifies the ideals of areie. 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR continued 


For 1957 

the Editors 

of Sports Illustrated 

Choose 

STAN MUSIAL 

by PAl’L O’NEIL 


D kri’ in iheir inner fiber Americans still remem- 
ber llie vanished fronUer, and measure lliuir heroes 
attains! its har<l and simple attitudes: the leathery 
"old pro” rather than the dashing amateur is the real 
beau ideal of U.S. sport. He is held no loss a gentle- 
man for being a mercenary. The fact that he is paid 
to play is simply taken as proof of superiority, evi- 
dence that he will stand firm — sagacious, contemp- 
tuous of pre.ssure, immenstdy competent and as coolly 
realistic as Kit Carson himself— when the Indians at- 
tack in the fourth quarter or the ninth inning. The 
Sportsman of the Year for 1957 is a grand profession- 
al: Stanley Frank Mu.sial, bright, particular star of 
the St. Louis Cardinals. 

In his 17 years with St. Louis, quiet, handsome 
Stan Mu.sial has proved him.self — with Ruth, Cobh, 
Hornsby. Wagner and Speaker— one of the genuinely 
great hitters in the history of baseball. He has been 
one of the most durable of players as well. Between 
Opening Day 1952 and last August 22, he took part 
in 895 consecutive games, the National League rec- 
ord. But adversity is the test of a man's quality. Mu- 
sial, now 37, was hurt this year— so badly hurt in 
August that he was out of the game for 20 days. 
Nevertheless, he won the National League batting 
championship with a dazzling .35 1 , and in September, 
during the Cardinals’ breathtaking pennant race with 
Milwaukee, he went into the lineup with a fractured 
shoulder and for two astonishing weeks averaged .500. 

In choosing Musial as a succes.sor to England's 
Roger Bannister (1954 i, Brooklyn's Pilcher Johnny 
Podres il955) and Olympic Sprinter Bobby Morrow 
of Texas (1956) it was impossible to overlook his 
constancy (7 batting championship.s) over the long 
pull. But he is truly the Sportsman of 1957— his per- 
formance in last summer's grueling National League 

PHOTOGRAPH IlY JOHN «. ZIMMKKMAN 


race has seldom been matched for valor, dedication 
and brilliant achievement in the face of odd.s. 

It was a baseball year. The national game, shad- 
owed in 1956 by the excitement attendant upon the 
Melbourne Olympic.^, once more arrested the nation's 
full attention as the .Milwaukee Braves battle<l their 
way to Yankee Stadium and won the world cham- 
pionship. Musial was hard pre.s.sed by other baseball 
men, none of whom performed more magnificently 
than Ted Williams, the moodily individualistic bat- 
ting genius of the Boston Red Sox. Williams, too, 
has long since proved himself one of the great hitters, 
and last summer, at 39, as he edged pa.st 26-year- 
old Mickey Mantle for the American League bat- 
ting champion.ship, he contrived, singlehandedly, the 
only real e.tcitement in a pennant race dominated by 
the New York Yankees. But the season's most sensa- 
tional feat of derring-do was, without question, L(‘w 
Burdette’s triple pitching triumph in the World Se- 
ries, its most heart-warming comeback the emergence 
of Washington’s Roy Sievers as a home run hitter, 
after a drastic operation for a crippled shoulder. 

Professional boxing was dominated by two men— 
Sugar Ray Robinson and Carmen Basilio— and in 
their stirring 15 rounds of battle at Yankee Stadium, 
Basilio, the lionhearted welterweight, beat Robinson 
and became the middleweight champion. Heavy- 
weight Champion P’loyd Patterson, whose two fights 
were made against lackluster opponents, perforce 
sank into a sort cf eclipse in 1957, but Basilio, an 
honest, brave and dignified man, proved once again 
that professional boxing Is deserving of an honorable 
place in the world of sport. 

The 1957 football season, both professional and 
collegiate, tended to dramatize the undramatic fact 

continued 
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that intlividual football stars, in this day of complex team 
endeavor, are increasingly rart*. Some sensational football 
ftlayers performed, among them John Crow of Texas Ait.M, 
Bob Anderson of Army, N'ed Oldham of N’avy, Johnny 
I’nitas, tiuarteri)ack of the Baltimore Colts, and Cleve- 
land's hard-running rookie of the year, Jimmy Brown. 
But the one big news story of the season could be summed 
up in four words— Notre Dame beat Oklahoma— and 
the year’s one vastly sentimentalized hero was not a play- 
er Dick I>ynch made the historic t(»uch<lown for Notre 
Dame, Nick i’ielro.sante threw the historic block i but 
Coach 'I'erry Brennan. 

\ great many agile young men of track and field seemed 
to relax, somewhat, after their exertions at Melbourne, 
but the milens continued their grueling feats. Hon Deiany 
of Ireland and Villanova University was unbeaten in the 
indoor season: Don Bowden of the University of C alifornia 
finally proved that an American couUI break four minutes, 
too; and England's Derek Ibbotson erased John Landy’s 
3:58 world record by turning four laps in 3:.57.2 at London. 

pole vauller, however, must be con.sidered the year’s 
most brilliant performer: Bob Gutowski of (California’s Oc- 
cidental College broke Cornelius Wannerdam's 1.5-year- 
old record by reaching 15 feet 5* i inehes. 

International tennis’ first Negro star. .AUhea Gibson, the 
gangling girl from the RUeeta of Harlem, hurst up to the 
heights at la.st by winning at both Wimbledon and Forest 
Hills. Bob Cou.sy of the Boston Celtics went right on Ix-ing 
the world’s best basketball player: Dick Mayer of La .Jolla, 
Calif., made himself paramount chieftain of golf by beating 
Cary MiddlecofT in the U.S. Open and Sam Snead in the 
Tam O'Shanter. Juan .Manuel Fangio, although hotly pur- 
sued by England's nerveless little Stirling Moss, remaim-d 
the master of Grand I'rix racing. 

There were new and tlirilling assaults «m the “water bar- 
rier.” Britain’s Donald Campbell pushed his jet-powered 
Blitrhird II past his ohl worlil rec{)r<l an<i set a new one of 
239.07 miles an hour (in England's Collision Water. Cali- 
fornia's Jaek Regas, managed a feat fully a.s dilfieult by 
driving Henry Kaiser’s Gold Cup boat, iltui'uii Kai III, 
almost 200 miles an hour— 194.849 to be exact— on Seat- 
tle’s Lake Washington. Meanwhile Henry Sears, Commo- 
dore of the New York Yacht Club, almost singlehandedly 
assured revival of yachting’s most splendid competition. 



.MOTHKK .MAItV smiles delightedly outside the house that Slanlt-y 
built for her on a gras.s-bright slope above sniog-laden Donora. 


the ancient and honorable race for the .America’s Cup. 

It wa.s an impressive list of people and an impressive 
record of accompli.shment. But. in 1957, as indeed in all 
his years with the Cardinals, Stanley Musial w'as more than 
an extremely talented ba.seball player. Good sportsman- 
ship is a phra.se which has come to be .spoken almost sar- 
donically in some (|uarters in the U.S. — an unfortunate re- 
action to a problem in semantics, and an inaccurate one to 
boot. The ideals of sportsmanship to which the average 
.American gives reluctant lip service are considerably difTer- 
enl. it Is true, than those in which he instinctively believes. 
But such idealism — though it is in need of definition— con- 
tinues to be the very foundation of American sport, and no 
man has exemplified it more laudably than Musial. 

Webster defines “sportsman” as one who is fair and gen- 
('Foos in sports, who has recourse to nothing illegitimate: 
a good loser and a graceful winner. The word has other 
connotations, sprung from the English public school; the 
most important involves the idea that victory or defeat is 
less important than how one "plays the game.” The aver- 
age American expects — in fact he demands — fairness, gen- 
erosity and grace in his heroes of sport. But what is illegiti- 
mate? He thinks not a wliil les.s of the pitcher who "brushes 
the batter back” by throwing at him — and neither does 
the hatter— although this is counter to the rules. The game 
itself is more important than winning? Few .Americans can 
believe so in their hearts. They like a good winner. Bui 
what is a good loser? If he is .simply a man wlio keep.s his 
moulh shut ahtwil h\s dlthcuUies, fine. Bvtt the leap across 
the tennis net, the extravagant handshake, strikes the 
average fan as "slrietly phony.” 

“Make the other fellows beat you” 

In the U.S. the ideals of .sport.sman.ship as well as those 
of competence are increasingly those of the profes.sional — 
his attitudes, rather than those of schoolboys at play, 
sbupe ibe American’s real code of sporting behavior. The 
sehoolboy.s and the amateurs siib.scribe to them too: sport 
in the U.S. tends to be an emulation of life. The pros, it 
must be admitted, sometimes feel the need to enforce 
sportsmanship by sheer muscle power as in the “booisie 
play” of pro football, where the whole team charges an 
offender i. but the English public school has its bullies, too, 
and they are discouraged by mucli the same metliod. By 
and large, professional athletes, in the supercharged phras- 
ing of Branch Rickey, are a “splendid inlluence on the 
youth of our country,” even though some of them would 
deny any .such intent. 

"I don’t think I believe in sportsmanship,” cried ex- 
Cardinal Manager Marty Marion, a few clays ago in talking 
of .Musial. "Look at those fighters on television — I’ll be 
damned if I’d be throwing my arms around somebody 
who’d been beating on me for 10 rounds.” Rut. in the .same 
breath, he began defining his own exacting concept of 
sporting behavior. “.A man ought to do everything he pos- 
sibly can to win — anything else is cheating. I don’t under- 
stand this stuff about being a good loser. I don’t l*elieve 
it. Of course, somebody has to lose. .And 1 think this— if 
you Diakf the other fellow beat yuu — if you force him to 
prove he’s better than you. you have to give him credit for 
it. I'll admit he was better today. 1 don't suy lie'll be bet- 
ter tomorrow. I don't like alibis. I tion’t like this busine.ss 
of losing your temper, throwing bats, that sort of stuff. 
A'ou ought to be a big leaguer. Take Stan — nobody will 
beat you worse, but I've never seen him do one thing any 
man would be ashamed of anywhere.” 

Musial, indeed, is a rare human. Great talent can dis- 
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tort as well as reward a man, hut Musial seems to have 
been born with a truly awesome sense c)!' duty and self- 
control. He is a relaxed, ol)liKinn, ordinary-appearing; sort 
of fellow — at his dark hair is thinning slightly and the 
lines of his lean, light lieavyweight’s body are deprecated 
by easy and conservative <'lolhes — but it is hard to con- 
sider liis life and limes without feeling that he must have 
been invented by Horatio Alger Jr. flis is tlie .story, trin* 
but astounding, of the jiuor, proud boy who goes to the 
great city, marries a lovely girl, becomes rich and famou.s, 
raises three handsome children and earns tlie admiration 
of his fellow eiliaens in all walks of life. Musial is very 
seldom booed — one day last year after he had been hoote<l 
in St. Louis 10 citizens inserted apologies in the papers. 
But Horatio Alger wrote of shoe clerks and industrious 
newsboys: when Musial stands, coiled and rea<ly, at the 
plate, he is a warrior. 

The smog that killed 

To understand him, one should travel to the coal and 
iron country of western I'ennsylvania and go down the tur- 
gid Monongahela River to Donora. 'I'he town ijiop. Ill, 18(1) 
rises, drab ami poor, like a backdrop for Socialist dra- 
matics, on the slope above the dark, slow river. It has two 
reasons for existence, locally known as the Wire Mill and 
the Zinc SS’orks: the river front is lined for miles by the 
vast and somber appurtenances of industrial metallurgy: 
blast furnaces, open hearths, blooming mills, rod mills, 


smelters. Smoke from the tall platoons of stacks has peeled 
the paint of the liouse.s and killed the grass in Donora. In 
1948. when smog settled too thickly in the valley, it killed 
15) of Donora’s people, too. 

Musial's mother, a big. gray-haired, wonderfully ani- 
mated woman, now has a bright, new ranch h<»u-s»- in the 
green country beyond the town, but she — and Stanley — 
are products of grimmer da\'s. Her father, a coal miner 
from Austria-Hungary, was one of the C'enlral Kuropean 
immigrants who were Donora's fir.st citizens. He spoke, as 
they say in the valley, the ’‘Slavish” languagi-. and worked 
in the Ella Mine. Daughter Mary rowe<i him across the 
Mt)tu>ngahela in a skiff at dawn, he walked four miles to 
the tipple, worked 12 hours underground, walked back and 
was duly rowed across the river again. He earned 90^5 a 
day. Mary mined coal, loo — there was a pit in the back- 
yartl down which she crawled to get fuel for the kitchen 
stove. When she was in her teens she went to work in the 
wire mill; she "took the whiskers off nails” and packed 
them into lUU-poutid kegs. 

In 1012 she married a wiry young Hole named Lukasz 
Musial (pronounced Mew-shell, rather than Mu-si-al, in 
Donora:, wlio came from Warsaw to load nails, barbed 
wire, reinforcing steel and other heavy objects into freight 
car.s at the wire mill. Henceforth, for more than 30 years, 
she walked down the hill, in heat or snow, each morning 
at 9:30 with hot soup and his round, galvanized lunch pail. 

continued 
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She also raised six children, four daughters and two sons, 
in the tumble-down four-room house her father had built 
above the mills. If it was a hard life it was also a hopeful 
one. Donora is a town of churches 'the Roman Catholics 
alone have sixi and good schools: the Musial children had 
love, “Hunky” food ulishes with name.s like pitnigi, ko- 
latche and huluckii and old-country discipline. And c-ven 
before he was old enough for school, the fifth child, Stan- 
ley, laid hands on a talisman — a I )C toy baseball bat. 

Looking back, it is ditbcult not to believe that his whole 
future fell securely into place at that moment. Few human 
lives are tinged with anything that dost* to magic, but as 
he swung his shiny little piece of wood he experienced a 
curiou.s bliss which was to grow into the sure knowledge of 
great talent and wa.s to lead him, unerring and undistracled, 
to fame, to applause, to wealth. 

"He used to wait for me when I came ufi from the zinc 
works,” recalls Joe Barbou, a grizzled ex-semipro player 
who was Musial's early tutor. "I was a short-shifter in tlie 
hot mill: we drawer! the metal out of the furnaces at d 
o’clock in the morning, ami by k::30 or 9 I’d be ihntugh — 
it was that hot that a man did his day’s work in a few 
hours. I'd be tired, but Stan would always a.sk me to play 
baseball with him. He was just a little kid and tliin — tliat 
must have been around nineteen and twenty-six — but I 
never saw anylViing like Viim. Everything he did was right 
—the way he’rl throw, the way he’rl bat, the way he'd run. 
I ain’t saying this because of what he's become either. I 
used to play with him just to watch him.” 

In the 19:30s that fading in.stitutiuii, “town ba.seball,'' was 
a feverish part of life in Donora; big crowds came to watch 
seven-inning tw ilight games, even though the throngs along 
the left-field side had to stand on a line of trolley tracks 
and scramble to stay intact every time a streetcar passed. 
Joe Barboa manag«‘d a hard-bitten team known a.s the Zinc 
Works Athletic Club, and Musial became its bat boy. One 
evening in lO.’l.j Barboa sent the bat boy — thr*n 1.5 — in to 
pitch. “The game was lost," Joe remembers, “and Stan 
wanted to play. He wasn’t more than .> feet 4 inches tall, 
and those other players were grown-up men. but he wasn’t 
nervous at all. He went out and threw his fast ball and 
a little old culty-tlnimb curve and struck out i:3 batters." 

A da/zitng reward 

After that Stash Musial played industrial baseball, liigh 
school baseball and .\merican Legion ba.seball — sometimes 
almost every day in the week — in the smoky mill towns: 
Clairton, Monessen, Monongahela, Charleroi, California. 
When he was IT the prodigy had his dazzling reward; the 
Cardinals gave him a contract and sent him to pitch for 
their Class D farm club at Williamson in the West \'irginia 
coal fields. His father was angrily opposed. Stan was a cat- 
like basketball player: the Utiiversity of Pittsburgh had 
offered him an alhlet'c scholarship, and his toil-worn par- 
ent fell that education was a precious American privilege. 
But Mary Musial settled the argument. “If he’s an Amer- 
ican,” she said, “he’s got a right not to go.” 

It might have seemed like a ba<l trade to anyone but 
Musial. The young pitcher got a month and rattled 
from one mining town to the next, learning under the lights 
that he was not the world’s greatest left-hander. He had 
pitched in high school because it seemed to prove he was 
the best player, but now he found tliat he was wild and 
that even Class D hitters were hard to fool. 


In 1938 he married Lillian Labash, a blonde Donora girl 
of Slavic origins, who.se father Sam ran a grocery store. If 
either of them worried about their hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence they cannot remember it now. “Stan," says hi.s old 
roomate, Milwaukee’s A1 'Redl Sehoendienst, "isn’t like 
most playcr.s. They hope they’ll hit four for four. Stan is 
always sure he will." 

Kven In Daytona Beach the next year, when Lillian was 
pregnant and Stan fell iji the outfield and suffered a shoul- 
der "separation” which ruined him forever as a pitcher, 
they felt they were living in the best of all po.ssible worlds 
—after all. the grocery store hack home was full of foo<l. 
“We were having a lot of fun.” says Lillian. “I sat in a car 
on the field with the manager’s wife and watched llie games 
— the players used to push the baiting cage around us to 
stop foul balls. The team gave u.s a baby carriage and the 
fans gave us a playi)en and baby clothes. And Stan was 
always sure he wa-s going to make it." 

Stan was right. He had been tagged anti branded as a 
run-of-the-mine minor league pitcher: the injury to hi.s left 
shoultler forced the Cardinals to reappraise him and remind 
themselves that he was. more importantly, a tremendous 
young hitter. He came up to St. Louis the next fall — from 
Cla-ss I) to the majors in one .vear. The year wa.s 1941, 
anil he was just 21, hut from then on he belonged to the 
peerage of the National League. 

He was a fine outfielder — although he had to return the 
ball with bis shoulder partially locked and could never 
make the fiat anil InjTTiing throws from far out which <‘har- 
acterize the Truly great. He was fast and a wonderful base 

FOU VALl'E HECEIVEn 


MH kKV MANU.K IIENK^ AAHOS 


-MK'KKY MANTLK'.S ciir^H is comparison. Critics ushI (o rniii- 
plain that he wu'^n'l as gmsl as Joe Di.Maggin, his preilccessiir as 
bell row Ilf the New York Yankees. This year Manile saved the 
Yanks with his hitting, which included a .:}♦).-) average, best of his 
career. Yet when he was named .Most Valuable Player in the .\in«T- 
iran League, ahead of the remarkable Ted Williams, there was an 
avalanche of i)ri>iesl thal obscured the undeniable iruih that .Mr. 
Mantle i.s a very great ballplayer. 

Henry .Aaron of the -Milwaukw Braves lacks Mantle’s glamor. 
Other players love to watch Henry hit, and they talk incessantly 
about his “great wrists." hut for some reason the fans are not 
so appreciative of his rare skill. The Baseball Writers .Association 
overlooked Stun Musial, as well as the indispen.siible Red Si-hism- 
diensi and Warren Spahn of .Aaron’s own team, to give their Most 
Valuable Player award to “.Mr. Wri-sl.s.” 
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runner. But he wa.s an awe.some figure at the plate; his 
crouching stance— knees sliglitly l)ent. torso twisted away 
from the pitcher, l)at cocked up and severely motion!e.ss, 
eyes staring unblinkingly over his right shoul<ler — l)ecame 
one of the wonders of the baseball worUI. 

Musial, pitchers swear, is that rarest of creatures, a hat- 
ter with no weaknesses. He is not a big man. hut he has 
beautifully sculplurt'd and tremendously powerful arm.s 
and shoulders, amazing r<‘lle.xes aiul amazingly '‘quick 
wrists.” Most hatters can be inhibited if not hallled by 
pilches thrown high and tight lif the liitter swings he tends 
to take the hall on the handle of the bat near liis hands i or 
low and away las far as possible from his range of vision i. 
Musial wallops them both indiscriminately; his :{4-ouiice 
hats fascinate other i)layers, for the marks made by his 
hits are invariably grouped within a narrow zone nine inch- 
es from the barrel end. He can "pull” to hit ttie long ball to 
right field, punch it over the infielders’ heads to left, almost 
at will. He can hunt. His judgment of pitches is uncanny. 

Fifty per cent of present-day ha.seball players are known 
to the trade as "gues.s hitters” — that is, they attempt, by 
judging tlie situation and the pitcher, to anticipate the 
sort of throw which will be made to the plate. Applied with 
shrewdness this .system catj pay off. hut the man who gue.ss- 
es wrong is usually off Italance and completely out of luck. 
Musial never tries to outguess a pitcher. He can watch the 
ball until it is halfway to the plate, decide in the split 
second remaining to him whether he is getting a curve, 
a slider, fast ball, knuckler or changeup, whether the hall 
will be in the strike zone or out, and still fiiul lime to 
swing if he wishes. 

"You get to know pitchers.” he says, “and they liave dif- 
ferent .sets of speeds. I can just about tell what’s coming 
after it's thrown. I can have trouble with a pitcher who 
really has a change of pace. But mo.st of them don’t, so the 
odds are with me. A fast ball seems to jump up a little after 
it leaves the pitcher's hand. A curve doesn’t. 1 never com- 
mit myself until I'm sure. I have to concentrate at the 
plate: I figure that if I misjudge 20 pilches a year I can ruin 
my batting average. But you can’t think, you just react.” 
Cardinal Manager Fred Hutchinson, a former pitcher, hj-- 
lieves that Musial and also Ted Williams have something 
extra- a sixth sense, compounded of guile and experience, 
which is close to mind-reading. “They knoiv — Musial seems 
to anyhow — what the pitcher is throwing. They couldn't 
tell you how; it's probably just some little thing about how 
the pitcher moves, but they know.” 

A printer’s nighdnarv of records 

In his years with the Cardinals. Musial ha.s filled hase- 
ball’s statistical histories with a printer’s nightmare of bat- 
ting records. In the late ’40s. when the Cardinals played a 
tight, defensive, low-scoring sort of game, his marvelous 
consistency at the plate made him a tremendous asset ; 
when the Cardinals began playing for the big inning, he 
became, almost without effort, one of the great home run 
hitters of the game. No. 21 of his innumerable league rec- 
ords reads: “Most home runs, double-header. Five. May 2, 
1954.” Musial is proud of that but for an odd reason — he 
hit the fourth one off a knuckle ball, a rare feat of timing. 

He has earned fame, wealth and good will with his bat — 
but also with his innate good sense, restraint and balance. 
Despite his enormous individual gifts he has never ceased 
to be a team player and has never allowed himself the 
luxury of temperament. He has, in fact, never argued with 
an umpire— although, on those rare occasions when he 
turns and stares in silent accusation at the man behind the 


FOR GENU S AS USUAL 


THE AMKHIC'AN LKAGIK lUTIING CMAMCION- 1 KH WII.I.IAMH 

SKI.DOM in .<port.s history have two can-tTs so closi-ly paral- 
luli-d and duplicated one another as those of the National D-ague’s 
Sportsman of the Year Musial and the American U-ague's .stormy 
genius Ted Williams. In 19 years with the Boston Red Sox tof 
which five were spent in military servicei he has built the ihird- 
highest (behind Cobb and llornsbyi lifetime baiting average in 
history: .a.’O. This year at a9 he hit a startling .^HS, to win his 
fifth baiting championship and become the oldest player ever 
to turn the trick. The game has produced few such controversial 
personalities, But Williams i.s also a con-summate artist and, in 
the classic phraseology of the inimitable Branch Rickey, "a man 
of courage — genuine courage; he is a person: he is ever the ma.ster 
of the situation and never iUs slave.” 
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SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 

rontinued 

plate, the effect is thunderous. He is not just a baseball 
player in St. Loui.s; he is also a leadinj^ citizen. And on the 
$8t),00() a year the Cardinals pay him he has made himself 
independent financially. 

He owns a half interest (bought for $2o,0()0 back in 1949i 
in what many consider St. Louis' best restaurant; he now 
nets, by informed estimates, .?40,()00 a year from it. With 
his partner Julius (Biggie} (Jaraghani, a shrt'wd. gravel- 
voiced, tireless entrepreneur, he invests in stock, real estate 
and other enterprises promising capital gain: he is a i)rin- 
cipal stockholder and a director in the suburban Brent- 
wood Bank. In none of these ventures does he pretend to 
be an expert, but in all he maintains the right of veto: his 
associates are often startled by the sound reasoning which 
prompts him to refuse investment proposals. 

Musial drives a Cadillac, lives in a rambling $.')0,()()0 
red brick home in outlying St. Louis Hills and sends his 
three children — Dick, 17, a promising prep school football 
player, Geraldine, Kl, and Janet, 8 — to Catholic private 
schools. He hunts ducks in the off season and attends in- 
numerable civic and charitable dinners and meetings. It 
is the sort of existence which might well bank the com- 
petitive fires and blunt the athletic prowess of most m«‘n 
of .‘IT. Not so Musial — he still burn.s to win. 

"I’m a big leaguer,” he says, "'rhal’s the big charge in 
my life.” This year, he had to be. He suffered a ruinous 
muscle injury and massive internal hemorrhaging deep in 
the lower back, at (’incinnati on the first day of the sea.son: 
when he went to the dressing room after the game the outer 
muscles were "in spasm” — bunched up hard as ridged wood 
—and he could hardly move. Cardinal bra.ss. including 
General Manager Frank Lane, stood around the rubbing 
table looking at this hideous spectacle like brokers watch- 
ing the ticker during a market crash. Musial reassured them 
as Trainer Robert Bauman sprayed him with a thin stream 
of freezing ethyl chloride to shock and relax the hardened 
tissues. The Cardinals were rained iiut the next day, bul on 
the night following, Musial, bandaged like a mummy, was 
in the lineup. 

In late Augu.st, at I’hiladelphia, however, he was so liad- 
ly hurt that he had to leave the field for the first time in 
five years. He swung hard at a wide pitch to protect a man 
going to second on the hit-and-run and yanked his upper 
left arm out of his left shoulder, fractured the hone of the 
shoulder socket and tore most of the heavy muscles (tver 
both collarbone and shoulder blade. He was out for 20 days 
— although he went in three times during that period as a 
pinch hitter. He could nut throw the ball — but, after ncn- 
ing that his replacement at first base did not have to throw 
once in seven days, he argu<-d his way back to active duly. 
"I just punched the ball.” he .says, deprecalingly. But in 
30 times al l»at he got Ifi hits- six of them doubles. 

"He had muscle s[)asm again over the shoulfler blade, 
tcH),” says Trainer Bauman. "It stuck iij) like a hot dog 
under the skin. .\nd there was a definite fracture— a crack — 
of the bone anmnd the socket. 1 workefl on him twice a 
day with ultrasonic treatments. But when he started plu\’- 
ing again he kej)! hurting tho.se muscles. The.\' went into 
spasm four or five different limes. But Stan’s a lough fel- 
low. He can stand pain — pain that would make most men 
fold up. I guess it’s th«>se people he comes from — they had 
to be tough. And he’s ju.st got to play; some days I’d try 
to talk him out of it. He'd g<» in anyhow. He’s great— the 
greatest I’ll ever see and that’s for sure.” 


FOR SPECIAL 




baseball 


ROBERT CREAMER 

niso nominalfx 

LEW lU KDETTE 



Stan Musial and Ted Wil)iam.s are baseball’s hemes of the year, in 
the epic-saga sense. Roy Sievers’ is I he rags-to-richc-s story. Mickey 
.Manlle and Henry .Aantn are the pnxluctive geniuses. Bui with 


them, and fully entitled to his 
hero of ihe single moment 
D-w Burden e, pitcher for the 
.Milwaukee Braves. 

D'W Hurde lie's "moment" 
compriM-d three games, dis- 
tributed over eight days, His 
setting was the World Series, 
the greatest <if all American 
sporting events. Hi.s achieve- 
menl was lh«- iM-st World Se- 
rie.s pitching performance* in 
o2 years. With the nation 
walehing, Burdette three 
times defeated the lilan.s, the 
New York Yankees, twice 
shiii'ing them out. His final 
victory, the ultimate nio- 
menl. gave ecstiilic Milwau- 
kee its first iias<-hall cham- 
pionship of the world. 


share of adulation, is this season’s 



5wi V> 



football 


TEX MACLE 

lunniiKiten 

TERRY HREN.NAN 



Notre name’s young coach, in two years, has pas.sed Ihe twin 
tests of sptjrismanship extruonlinarity well. He Ixire unreasonable 
adversity in with grace but not with resignation; he bore 

unreasonable success in 19a7 with modesty and a strong pri«le in 
his accomplishment . He engi- 


neered football s major upset 
when he ende<l Oklahomii’s 
streak of \ ieiories and he did 
il by sound and intelligent 
coaching and a r|ualily of 
cjuiet inspiration which, all 
-eason long. ha<l the Notre 
Dame fooibull team playing 
well <.v.T its h.-ad. Football 
had other heri«-s. certainly: 
Jimmy Brown, Cleveland's 
great rookie fullback: John 
Crow, Texas AAi.M's multi- 
purpose halfback; Ned Ohl- 
hain of Navy, Lou .Michaels 
of Kentucky, Jim Phillips of 
.Auburn. Hut Terry Brennan 
of Noire Dame w.is football’s 
sportsman of the year. 
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MERIT IN THEIR CHOSEN FIELDS 


basketball 

JEREMIAH TAX A 

noininaioi 

BOB COLSY 



horse racing 


WHITNEY TOWER 

no»n'na/fj« 

WILLIE HARTACK 



This shy, soft-spoken wizani of the court is simply the finest bas- 
kethall talent the world has ever seen. Sportsmanship, however, 
is the prime reason for this nomination. For five years Cousy has 
led the pro league in assists. This means that he has contributed 
more than anyoneelsc to 
the excellent records of his 
Celtic teammates by setting 
them up for scores. In a game 
which places a high premium 
on individual brilliance, as 
measured by points scored, 
he has been and remains the 
perfect team player, Other 
names deserve a vote Bob 
Pettit, Bill Sharman. Bill 
Russell, Neil Johnston. But 
it is not too much to .say that 
in his person Cousy has epit- 
omized the skill, the sports- 
man.ship. the conp«Tative ef- 
fort which all together 
make basketball an exciting 
spectacle for growing millions 
every winter season. 



In a sport where examples of genuine 'iiDri'^nianship pop up about 
as often as the emergence of a great Thoroughbred, the 1957 
•sea-sim was unique. How admirable it was, for example, to .see 
Ralph Ix>we and Johnny Nerud ( Gallant Man’s owner and train- 
er i withhold their wrath 
when Willie Shoemaker mis- 
judged the Kentucky Derby 
finish on their brave coll. 

Ju.st as prai.seworthy were 
the con.sent of this trio and 
the willingness of Mrs. H. C. 

Phipps, Sunny Jim Fitzsim- 
mon.s, Trari.s Kerr and Willie 
Molter to engage in the cru- 
cial rare of the year, How- 
ever, for sheer performance, 
the year’s palm is awarded 
to Willie Hartack. Riding 
every race as though it were 
the Derby, the young champ 
brought in a record 44 stakes 
winners and became the first 
jockey in history to ride win- 
ners of over million. 


boxing 


MARTIN KANE 

HniniiHltcti 

CARMEN BASILIC) 





> 




track and field 


ROY TERRELL 

nominnteg 

BOB GCTOWSKI 


No better fight was seen all year than the ditsperate bout in which 
Carmen Ba-silio happily abandoned his welterweight champion- 
ship to take the midilleweight title from Sugar Ray Robinson, a 
bigger, taller, cleverer, harder-punching man. And no gamer fight- 
er than Uasilio ever has held 
a title. He took Robinson's 
lH*st bombs the kind that 
knocked out ruggeil Gene 
Fullmer with one punch 
dominated the infighting 
and forced the is.sue through- 
out. He fought a full three 
minutes of all 15 rounds, It 
wa-s typical Basiliu. His fans 
have never -si>en him when 
he was not trying, have nev- 
er known him to shirk train- 
ing or quit under fire. Twice 
a champion, he bears him- 
self with a champion’s dig- 
nity, for he is a .sportsman 
all the way in the ring, be- 
hind his hunting dogs or 
with a rod on lake or .stream. 


One fine .spring day early this year a sleniler young man with 
a look of vast determination fled down a runway at Austin, 
Texas, swung into the air and all but disappeared from .sight. 
When he came down, Rol>ert Allen Gutow.ski found himself clutch- 
ing a new world pole vault 
record of 15 feet 9*4 inches. 

Slight in build (fi fcHU, 150 
pounds ), this 22-ycar-old Oc- 
I’idental College chemi.stry 
student made up for his lack 
of shoc'r power with the speed 
of a sprinter, remarkable leg 
spring, wiry toughne.ss ami 
an icy deilication to his task, 

Twice he Wttered Cornelius 
Warnierdam’-sfabledl 5-year- 
old reconl. To me, Bob Gu- 
towski is track’s No. 1 man 
of 1957, the winner over Ru.s- 
sia's mighty distance runner, 

Vladimir Kuts, and Derek 
Ibbotson, the happy York- 
shireman who broke John 
Landy’s record for the mile. 




CONTINUED 
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FOR SPEOIAL merit foiilinurd 

golf 


HERB WIND 

nominalfii 

DICK MAYER 




swimming 


( OLES PIllNIZY 

nofliinaleit 

SAM HERFORl) 


Far anfl away fhp ouisianding golfer of 1957 was Dick Mayer. 
In June, after a playoff with Cary MidHlecoff, Mayer won 
the r.S. Open, the world’s most important tournament, and 
two months later he overhauled Sam Snead and carried off the 
Tam O'SVianier, the world's 
richest tournament. Mayer’.s 
sudden surge to the top aft- 
er a decade in the compara- 
tive doldrums was extreme- 
ly heart-warming, for Dick 
Isa hopelessly well-mannered 
and charming fellow, gifted 
with a first-clas.s intelli- 
gence. Other extremely fine 
performances were turned in 
\ty Doug Ford la giant on 
the circuit i, Biiiy 3oe i’at- 
ton I who ignitpi! the .\meri- 
can drive to victory in the 
Walker Cup match , Mrs. 
Jackie I'ung fwho played 
such u great Women’s Open ', 
I’ete Nakamura ‘ the hero of 
the Canada Cup match • and 
pohliy l-ocke I who won his 
fourth British Open i. 


For years it was a popular, false notion that the U.S. is a 
swimming nation. The fact i» that our swimming supremacy 
was sustained by the zeal of a few dedicated coaches like 
.Malt Mann. Bob Kiphuth and Mike Feppe. Honor for the U.S. 
coaches is overdue hut, spe- 
cifically for 19*7, the honor 
should go to a cheerfully 
blunt .Australian citach, Sam 
Herford. Ilerford long ago in- 
sisted that if his country tif 
real swimmers ever buckled 
down to serious training they 
would take over. .At the 
Olympics, llerford’s pupils, 

-Murray Hose and John Dev- 
itt won five medals and then, 
as the rest of the world went 
into a post-Olympic relapse, 
llerford’.s proleg(is kept on 
breaking records. For years 
C<iach Herford followed the 
training techniques of Ja 
pan and the I'.S, Now the 
best of the I'.S. an<t the 
Japane.-e are chasing Her 
ford’s men. 




Wll.MAM F. TAI-BEKT 

ALTHEA (JIBSON 


1 






/ 


horse shows 


AM('E HKRJINS 

n oitiiiiiJtvx 

IIUCll WILEY 


l,et the men lake a back seat this year when it comes to picking 
the out.standing tennis player. Any other year it coultl have 
lieen I’ancho Gonzales, who .still lacks a worthy contender for his 
professional crown. t>r Dick Savin, had he stayed in tournament 
play. But 1957 belongs to 
.Althea, the girl who made it 
in six years from a tennis 
outcast to the tennis tiue<*n. 
Her victories at Wimbledon 
iind Forest Hills following 
her worltlwide string of suc- 
ces.ses were monuments to a 
{•ourageous fighting heart, 
which overcame racial bar- 
riers and innumerable other 
obstacles and frustrations. 
This year Althea is liomi- 
nant. virtually unchallenge<l 
by Louise Brough, Shirley 
Bloomer and Christine Tru- 
man. It is a long roa«l fnim 
Harlem’s streets to a curtsey 
before Quwn Elizabeth, but 
this year .Althea Gibson 
ma<le it graciously, im- 
pressively and undeniably. 


Many cantlidaies come to mind as I survey the pasi etjuestrian 
year, for the horst" show world covers literally the whole wtirlil. 
But to me, the most exciting time has bwn the reiH-nl series of 
international jumping in Harrisburg. New York and Toronto, and 
in that s<*ries one man has 
stood out above the many 
fine performers; Hugh Wiley 
of the I’nited States P’ques- 
trian ’IVam. .As an amateur, 

Hugh rode against the coun- 
try’s lop pros throughout 
the s«-a.son in the open jump- 
ing clas.ses and usually had 
either .Nautical or Master 
William, and sometime.s 
both, in the championship 
brackets. There were some 
fine amateurs in the other 
divisions too -Mrs. Frances 
Dodge Van Ivennep, for ex- 
ample, a first-rate whip anil 
rider, and Mrs. I.rf*uise Hart, 
who always get.s her gaiteil 
mare. Something Wonderful, 
right at the top. But Hugh 
Wiley wa.s the best. 
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motor sports 


KENNETH Kl DEEN 

Jl AN MAM EL FANGIO 


I 

“3^ fS^ . 'i 



Juan Manuol ranKio is tny choice ihe ineviiable one ijocausj* 
he is tho finest racing driver in the world and lieyonil that a 
man of courauo, modesty an<l diKnily. 'i'lie riuiet Art;enline's 


public reveres him; his oolleaiiues 


call him The Master, ile has 
now won his fiftli world 
driver championship, won it 
ai the axe of 4d with even 
more technical brilliance 
than he had displayed lie- 
fore. None other, then, could 
fairly be called motor spori.s’ 
man of the year. Those of 
us who have followed racinu 
I'iosely have admiretl Jim 
Bryan's drive to another na- 
tional title, Masten CJret;- 
ory’s fine (Jrand l*rix .sea.son, 
I’hil Hill's victory in Vene- 
zuela. Walt Hansiten's ihrill- 
iniiSrCA year, Sam Hanks’s 
Indianapolis “.’lOO,” Carroll 
Shelby’s heroics at Kiver- 
sido and Stirling Moss's 
dead-Kume pursuit of The 
Master. But Kive me Fan- 
gio against them all. 


boating 


EZKA BOWEN 

11(1111 iiiali'a 

HENRY SEARS 




My nominee, Henry Sears, past Commodore of tho New York 
Yacht Club, qualifies lu’cause he was responsible for the revival 
of the .America's Cup competition, the most distinituished of 
all international sporting events. Sears'.s achievement puts him 
ahead of such worthy can- 
diilates as Richard Nye, 
winner of the trans-Ailanlic 
rac«* and h^ngland's Fastnet 
rail-: Lowell North, World 
Star Class champion, ami 
WillarrI Rhodes, owner of 
.l/isK Tliriftiraii, two-time 
winner of the sfieedboal 
(Sold Cup. At his own e.x- 
pamse, Si-ars traveled to 
Kngland to encourage a 
British challenge. Then he 
got the deed of gift for (he 
cup changed to make the 
race financially possible by 
permitting the smaller 12- 
meter cla.ss to compete. Sears 
laid cash on the line to start 
construction of a suitalde 
defender ami as.sure that 
the series will lie a suece.ss. 


FOR MEM0RA15LE ACHIEVEMENTS 
ANT) .ME.MORAHEE MOMENTS 


From the unusual to the .sublime, the ■‘port- 
ing achievements of 195T ciivered fields of 
endeavor ami a roster of names which will 
live long in memory. In an extraordinary 
sporting venture that grew out of a casual 
bet. William Negley won brief headlines 
but a lasting place in the reisird liooks of 
the ouiiloors when he stalked ami shot u 
wild elephant in Africa with a how and 
arrow. Bonnie I’rudden, the indomitable 
little fighter for a physieally fit America, 
earned a niilion's gratitude by her tirele.-is 
advanwment of this vital cause; she also 
won a tiationwiile following with her fitness 
exerci.ses in SrouTS Im.i'stkatki). In a dif- 
ferent field but in much the same way 
Charles (loren breathed new life ami zest 
into a Ixdoved old game liridge. In the 
razzle-dazzle game of ice hockey, Maurioi- 
Richard accomplished the seemingly impos- 
sible he dominated for yet another year 
a game in which he has been predominant 
for a decade and a half. .Almost casually, 
The Rocket set one of the year's most ex- 
traor<iinary record*: he shot his .ioOih 
goat. For the Maniuis de I’ortago, ISoT's 
ultimate moment was the moment of his 
death: in a truly tragic ai-cidenl that took 
the lives of eight others Ix'-sides his own, 
this colorful adventurer erashed in his Fer- 
rari in what proveil to be the last Milk* 
Miglia to be run under the old. free-whwl- 
ing rules that governed city-to-city racing 
for so long. .At the other extreme of life, 
Harold (Tmncdly, the Olympics’ topflight 
hammer thrower, dramaiizetl one of the 
year's most heart -warmiii glove stories when 
he overcame all the obstacles that Iron Cur- 
tain bureaucrai-y couki rai.seand married his 
Czech swiH'theari, the discus thrower Olga 
Fikotova. But the greatest heaillines of all 
eomvrned a dog ami a mongrel at that. 
For Laika and her involuntary tlighl to 
death in space the world reserved a sp**cial 
admiration that transtvnded politics: in the 
great tradition of man’s most loyal friend, 
she died that others might live out yomier. 



.MAI KH K KltTlAkl> 



HONSIK i'HI l>l»KN 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


GREETINGS 

B ohuy MokrOw, the Texas speed 
demon who won three Olympic gold 
medals and became the third Si'OKTs 
Illustrated Sportsman of the Year, 
heads our list for the season's greetings 
because his appearance in these pages 
spans the year. His picture appeared 
on the cover of our first issue for 1957, 
and his name turns up in this, the last 
one. He is still involved in exceptional 
and happy events; a few days before 
Christmas, Bobby Morrow became the 
father of twins, a boy and a girl (see 
‘‘Milepo»ls” page 4). 

To Bobby and his pretty wife J o Ann ; 
to all the readers who have been with 
us through the year; to those who have 
joined us along the way; and to Ron 
Floyd and Viki Jo Morrow (5 pounds 
11 ounces and 5 pounds 4 ounces, re- 
spectively), who, we hope, will join usin 
due time, Sports Illustrated wishes 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 

SPORTSMEN OF THE WEEK 

N o true sportsman makes a distinc- 
tion between vocation and avoca- 
tion. The spirit that once prompted 
the late John (Bet-a-Million) Gates 
to wager fortunes on such impromptu 
athletic events as the progress of a 
housefly across a windowpane lives on 
in all those who find the complexities 
of everyday life as stimulating as any 
challenge in the arenas of organized 
competition. For the millions who earn 
their daily bread in the heart of Man- 
hattan Island, the most challenging, 
frustrating, uplifting and invigorating 
game in all the world is encompassed 
by the simple necessity of getting to 
and from their jobs. 

This never-ending diurnal race 
against time is run according to a mul- 
titude of rules, supervised by an army 
of heartless and incorruptible referees 
and beset by hazards that would do 


credit to the imaginatiim of the world’s 
most diabolically ingenious steeple- 
chase planner. Yet on each working 
day of the year, the sportsmen of New- 
York City and its metropolitan envi- 
rons thrill to the challenge, rejoicing 
as giants (the Biblical, not the ball- 
playing, variety, that is) to run their 
course. Their rewards, like those of all 
sportsmen, lie in the deep satisfaction 
of accomplishment under adversity, a 
goal sustained, a second sheared from 
the time between coffee in the break- 
fast nook at Westchester and the coffee 
break in Rockefeller Center or Madi- 
son Avenue. 

Anyone who can claim more than a 
block or two between home and work 
is qualified for the race, but the real 
pros are those from the far horizons of 
Westchester, New Jersey, Long Island 
or Connecticut who each day must pit 
their native skills against an elaborate 
complex of railroads, highways, sub- 
ways. ferries, Vms lines and crowded 
sidewalks. Like racing sailors, they 
must plot their own courses through 
the maze as the hazards dictate. They 
must not only choose a bridge but the 
right bridge out of some eight, the right 
tunnel out of four, the right combina- 
tion of subway, bus and railroad out 


of an infinite variety of combinations. 

Storm, sleet, snow, rain, dark of 
night, labor troubles, highway con- 
struction and plain human cussedness 
—all these bid fair each day to halt 
the doughty commuter in the comple- 
tion of his appointed rounds, but some- 
how each day the commuter gets there 
— and gets back again — reveling anew 
in the heady knowledge of his superior 
skill. 

Last week, perhaps as a providential 
year-end reward for his months of 
sportsmanship, the New York com- 
muter was given a special treat. To 
provide one really worthwhile run, the 
heavenly Race Committee tossed ev- 
erything in the book at him including 
1) a threatened bus strike, 2) a flood- 
ing rain, 3) a realized subway strike, 
4) the worst snowfall of the winter, 
and 5) a surprise 15* freeze. Despite it 
all, sporting Manhattanites took just 
a touch over three days to learn the 
new course and cover it in a jog trot. 
And only one of them— as far as could 
be determined— transgressed the rules. 
He was Commuter Stephen P. Ken- 
nedy, who, stuck fast on the Tri- 
borough Bridge approach, took unfair 
advantage of his position as Commis- 
sioner of New York’s Police Force by 


THEY SAID IT . . . 

• DVFFY DAl-tiHKRTV. .Uirhitfon Sliifp /(M)|Im)II ronrii: "/h our Jirxf Ihrtf ynjufn 
tbiM Heamii ire didn'l kiire a xinyle fumble. In our fourth, the Purdue game, ire fum- 
bled 10 limeH. That xhiure you irhat an extra irrrk of eoarhiiiy irjll do." 

• WILLIA.M T. Pl\*KH,‘i'6‘yfiir-oldpreitidenfofPiperAirerofl,comineHdiuyaiiold- 
fauhiourdappro ich to physical fitueioi: "Walkiuy in etill the bent meaueof tranifporta- 
tion in the irnrid." 

• WILT CHAMBKKLAIN. Kninuie’ 7-foot baekribnil renter, reftertiuy on kin poexible 
chance* in the Olympic decothhn in tHO: "I haceu't tried pole KtuUing yet. I'm 
afraid I irould get iray up in the air and then find myuelf with a lot of /eg and nothing 
to do irilh it." 

• THO.MAS L. (JIR.Al'LT. .MiMiiufippi-horiiand-rdueated prenidenlofColoradoSlate 
College'* Board of Trumtee*, after hi* uchool canee/rd bflxkWball game* irilh three Lou- 
i*iana collegr* becaii*e a Negro guard irould not be permitted to play: "Any money 
we may be out i« *imply peanut* when compared to the principle." 
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hailing a passing police launch on the 
river at nearby College Point and or- 
dering it to take him to work. 

THE SUCKER WAKES UP 

O S the evening of November 19 at 
Madison SquareGarden twoprofes- 
sional wrestlers, Anlonino Rocca and 
"Dr.” .Jerry Graham, incited a riot 'SI, 
Dec. 2i. They were participants in a 
tag, or team, match at the end of which 
R«)cca. a Hero, discovered that he was 
bleeding. He hastened to Dr. Graham, 
a N'illain, an<l banged the doctor’s head 
against a ring post. 'I'lie doctor also bled 
— handsomely. The approximately 13.- 
000 spectators were so moved by this 
display that they showered the ring 
with bottles and chairs. The police went 
into furious action, and three days later 
Chairman Julius Helfand of the New 
York State Athletic Commission fined 
the inciters $1,000 each. 

It is now our painful duty to report 
that all this sacrifice of blood and treas- 
ure was in vain. On Monday night, De- 
cember 9, when Dr. Graham and Mr. 
Hocca once again oppo.sed each other in 
the not-unexpected rematch, only 9,000 
people were present. Confronted with 
this dismal rejection of their earlier ef- 
forts, Rocca and Graham simply gave 
up. They went through their standard, 
but not riot -provoking, histrionics and 
left quietly, along with the spectators. 

However, the two actors could take 
some comfort, at least, in the fact that 
their November riot had been a xiirrf'it 
il'ixlimc. A number of journalists, con- 
ditioned to the belief that a wrestler 
nt ver is prepared to bleed for "tlu* good 
of the game," had declared not only the 
blood but the feud authentic. The sub- 
sequent commercial failure of the skit, 
which ha.s been trieil and proved on the 
road from I’ortland to Amarillo to Col- 
umbus, could be attributed to tlie cold 
or the subway strike. Nobody — neither 
the wrestlers nor Promoter Walter 
Johnston — was prepared to face the 
bleak possibility that their patrons, 
who have made New York wrestling’s 
No. 1 sucker town in the last year, 
were beginning to wake up. 

FOR SERVICES RENDEREC 

T HIS magazine regularly offers its 
readers advice on bridge by Charlt>s 
Goren, a world expert on the game; it 
also has a department called the IHth 
Holk which does a careful job of an- 
swering questions concerning sport —at 
no cast to the questioner except the 
price of a stamp. We offer these bits of 
information in friendly spirit to the 


members of a women's bridge club irn 
Dallas, who recently found themselves 
snowballed into the following situation : 

An argument arose one day over how 
long a bridge player should shuffle the 
cards. Unable to .settle it themselves, 
the club members wrote to a bridge ex- 
pert. He replied that a player shoukl 
continue to shuffle one deck as long as 
his partner is dealing from the other — 
and he enclo,sed a bill for $10. 

Feeling outrageously overcharged 
the ladies derided to balk, (^ne of them 
went to u young lawyer of her acquaint- 
ance and asked his advice: Did they 
have to pay the $10? 

■‘Unfortunately,’’ said the lawyer. 
"I'm afraitl you must. It’s a legitimate 
charge for profes.siona! services." 

So the ladies paid. A few days later 
they got a bill from the lawyer for .$2.">. 


NATURE AND MAN 

S OMK wise and gentle words on con- 
servation were spoken last week 
from an unexpected quarter. In ad- 
dressing members of the International 
Council on Hunting, which was hold- 
ing a three-day meeting in Rome, Pope 
Pius XII had this to say: 

"Your council aims at the protec- 
tion and judicious multiplication of 
game throughout the entire world. It 
is necessary to have an international 
association for this purpose to coordi- 
nate scientific data and practices, 
which vary from country to country. 
Your aim might .seem of secondary im- 
portance to ignorant persons, but in ef- 
fect you are preserving ami increasing 
one of the bases of human prosperity. 

roiiliinird 


‘AUSSIES EXPECT TO RETAIN DAVIS CUP EASILY’ 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERtES 

cantinncd 

"Game not only provides food; sci- 
ence and study have shown that vari- 
ous species — even some that at onetime 
haveerroneously i)een considered harm- 
ful— have their uses. It has unfortu- 
nately happened in the past that . . . 
a merciless chase has exterminated cer- 
tain types of animal whose disappear- 
ance one must bewail because it has 
unbalanced the natural equilibrium 
willed by God’s divine wisdom. 

"In your work of protection and pres- 
ervation of species threatened with ex- 
tinction, you are definitely working ac- 
cording to God's will and preserving 
nature’s balance as He created it.” 

INSIDE UCLA 

T hk most incknious, and rakishly 
successful, undergraduate trick 
of the year occurred late in the football 
season, at the game between the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and 
UCLA (UCLA won, 20-9). At half 
time, as the UCLA card-stunt section 
flashed its elaborate pictures to the 
spectators across the field, one clear- 
cut rectangle in the huge composition 
remained consistently out of step with 
the rest. It was an area nine seats wide 
and seven seats high in the upper left- 
hand corner. When, for example, the 
over-all pattern .showed the letters 
UCLA in blue on a gold background, 
the rebel area flashed a gold SC on a 
field of red — the enemy colors of South- 
ern California. This sort of thing went 
on through every one of UCLA’s 26 
stunts, though sometimes, for var- 
iety, the SC changed to a cheery “ 
HI or a mocking HA. 

Many people as.«umed that a 
group of Southern California stu- 
dents had smuggled themselves 
into the UCLA cheering .section, to 
flash their saucy signal from enemy 
territory. Actually, the plot was 
far darker than that— Southern 
Cal operatives had infiltrated the 
supreme headquarters of the 
UCLA card-stunt organization and 
tampered with the master plans so 
that UCLA, in happy ignorance, 
was pulling the awful stunt on it- 
self. The hoax was brought off by 
an undergraduate group known a.s 
the. Trojan Squires, and all it re- 
quired was a month’s planning, 
plus modest amounts of petty 
theft, espionage, impersonation 
and forgery. 

The 2,000 or so students who 
make up the card-stunt sections in ^ 


a football stadium can’t see the pic- 
ture they are making and don’t know 
whether they have it right or not. All 
they can do is follow directions. When 
a student takes a seat he finds stapled 
to it the colored cards he will use and a 
printed direction sheet which tells him 
that on Stunt No. 1 he is to hold up the 
blue card. Stunt No. 2 the red one, and 
so on. .All this has been worked out and 
prepared far in advance, of course, 
with enthusiastic drudgery. 

As a first step in their plot, the Tro- 
jan Squires picked up a few UCLA in- 
struction sheets abandoned after an 
early-season game, and had forged cop- 
ies printed. Then they dispatched one 
of their group to the enemy campus 
where, filled with utterly phony UCLA 
spirit, he joined rally committees and 
helped fill out the 3,000 instruction 
sheets for the SC game. In this way the 
Trojans learned the number, order and 
color schemes of the Bruin card stunts, 
and were able to plot contrasting colors 
for their own pocket of resistance. 

Early on the day of the game eight 
Squires, disguised with UCLA rooters’ 
caps and megaphones, made their way 
to the UCLA card section and to the 
rectangle of 62 seats for which they had 
special plans. Working stealthily, they 
removed the Bruin equipment and 
stapled their forged instruction sheets 
and new color cards in its place. Then 
they retired to their own side of the 
field, like an artist backing away from 
his work to admire the effect. 

Presently the UCLA stands filled 
up with students, and at half time they 
followed obediently the directions they 
had been given. On every Bruin picture 


WINTER 

The dwindling hear within (he enrlh's skin 
/is/ies llie liheriil rirer of /ii« (frenin 
and known no ncason. 

The finh in Ihe high inirriorn of the nea 
gliden tranquil miles hclow the ntonn; 

(he wreck comes down, absurd. 

That roaring metropoUlan dark 

where a prizefighter falls 

is a prirate season 

ruled by the timekeeper’s reckoning, 

the soft mnr/u'ncri/ of (be heart. 

fJl.sewhcre and outside 

snow burns slnwly its white fire. 

A skier in his splendid freedom 
regards the deep way of his descent. 

A skater, hands folded behind, 
bends through circles 
us through sleep. 

— Gii.hert Rogin' 


appeared the unmistakable SC stamp 
of approval. It was somewhat as if the 
Rus.sians had announced with mode.st 
pride that they had got the second 
sputnik into its orbit, and then we had 
revealed that we had Lassie riding 
around inside it. 

AMAZE YOUR FRIENDS 

Z iNN .Arthur, a photographer and 
fisherman from Marblehead, Mas.s., 
has been sowing bewilderment, dismay 
and (when the light dawns) amuse- 
ment about the country lately, all for 
the price of a 2c stamp. On the hand- 
some letterhead of an imaginary outfit 
called Gordon Mahar, Limited, mari- 
time specialists of Squid Point, Nova 
Scotia, he send.s the following letter: 
Dear Sir: 

During his recent visit here, your 
friend Mr. Zinn Arthur caught a cer- 
tain number of large fish and asked 



that these be sent to various friends. 
The one assigned to you was a giant 
Tuna or Horse Mackerel weighing 
1,100 pounds. This fish dresses to ap- 
proximately 859 pounds, to fill 2,400 
standard four-ounce cans (approxi- 
mately 284 cases). If you will send us 
your check in the amount of !?600, we 
will forward your fish by express col- 
lect — neatly tinned and labeled for 
your personal use. 

Unfortunately, your fish was not 
landed as promptly as might be 
“ considered desirable, and the flavor 
has become somewhat strong for 
anyone except a real lover of Hor.se 
Mackerel. It is quite po.ssible that 
you might prefer to have your fi.sh 
mounted in a lifelike fighting atti- 
tude suitable for gameroom or den 
decoration. This fish, of course, is 
too large to go on the wall, but we 
can stuff him with sawdust and fit 
him with realistic glass eyes and 
hand-colored lips to providea fierce 
expression— mounting the whole 
on a concrete block carved and 
painted to .simulate waves. There 
will he no charge for this serv- 
ice. Merely send us your check in 
the amount of $700 to cover crat- 
ing costs, preliminary handling 
and transportation to the nearest 
F.O.B. point. It is a fairly sim- 
ple matter to convert this hand- 
somely mounted game fish into a 
_ striking and unusual lamp base. In 
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this case, we would suggest that you 
use it only in an extremely large room. 

Please let us have your instructions 
at the earliest possible moment as we 
need the warehouse space to make 
room for other fish that Mr. Arthur has 
caught that are still arriving hourly. 

Very truly yours, 
Gordon Mahar 

N'ova Scotia 

Mr. Arthur reports that while re- 
action to his low-keyed spoofing is not 
always favorable, it is always strong. 

NUDE WITHOUT VIOLIN 

I T w.its THK DAY after the season’s 
first big snowstorm and in the lob- 
by of the historic Nassau Tavern in 


Princeton, N.J. a great fire roared in 
the old stone fireplace. A little away 
from the blaze, and appearing to be 
not uncomfortably warm, sat a stocky, 
balding man about .">0. He was fully 
clothed, a fact worth noting because 
not long ago this same man. Per F. 
Scholander, a sort of roving professor 
of zoophysiology attached to Norway’s 
University of Oslo, was engaged in 
learning how to sleep ‘‘proper bush” 
(nude, that is i on the cold, bare ground 
during the Central .\ustralian winter. 

I’rofessor Scholander’s models in this 
experiment land those of his colleagues 
in an expedition sponsored by. among 
others, the U.S. Navy and Air Force) 
were the aborigines of Central Austra- 
lia who have been sleeping outdoors 


in the altogether for centuries. The 
study as a whole was stimulated by a 
growing interest in polar regions. The 
arctic races, the Eskimos and the 
Lapps, were not of much scientific help 
since they dres.s so warmly that there 
is no problem of acclimation. 

'I'he Scholander group decided that 
the so-called ‘‘naked races” were the 
best subjects and this brought them 
to the Australian interior. 

In sleeping ‘‘proper bush,” the abo- 
rigine sets up a windbreak and builds 
small fires on either side of him. With 
that, he is able to sleep raw without a 
trace of shivering or thrashing about. 
When the fires begin to die down, the 
aborigine may get up and stoke them 
or he may not. 

Professor Scholander described how 
the white men got into the act: 

“We would Ue down stark naked on 
the ground. We tested two men every 
night; sometimes it would he two na- 
tives and other times it would be one 
native and one of us. The first night I 
tried it, I dreamed I was sitting on an 
iceberg one minute and in a burning 
house the next.” Later on, many of 
the scientists were able to sleep com- 
fortably most of the night in freezing 
temi)eratures. 

Te.st.s slu*wed that the natives’ foot 
lemperaturi’s dropped more sharply 
than those of the .scientists. “Tliis,” 
said Profes-sor Scholander, “is known 
as irisulative cooling. 'Die principle is 
the same a.'? a duck standing on ice. 
The feet are ice cold, preventing lieat 
loss from the body.” 

Further experiments are planned, 
but one thing has already been deter- 
mined: the white man ran acclimate 
him.self despite the fact that his adapt- 
ability has grown sluggish because it is 
so rarely called upon. 

From the pre.sent findings, outdoor 
sportsmen may conclude that a fall in 
the lake in wintertime may not be a 
complete catastrophe if the victim can 
struggle ashore, set up a windbreak, 
build two small fires and stretch out 
between them “proper bush" while his 
clothing dries out. 

Profe.ssor Scholander was asked if he 
found that he himself had retained the 
degree of adaptability he achieved in 
Australia. In other words, on this chill, 
snowy day in Princeton, would he 
be comfortable outdoors in his shirt- 
sleeves? Or would he shake and shiver 
like the rest of us? 

The professor looked out the window 
at the snow, then at the roaring fire. 
“Now I would shake and .shi\'er like 
the rest of you,” he said, “and prob- 
ably worse.” 
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by HERMAN HICKMAN 


N kvkr bekork in iheliistory of inier- 
c*olU‘Kiale football lias form lakon 
such a boatiuR as it did tlurinR tht? 
1P’>7 soHsoii. With ihis In min<i I coti* 
lactod 2-t leaditiK coaclips an'und the 
country for tludr explanation of irhi/ 
no moiiii iifiticla. 'rhe succinct answer 
of UC’LA's '‘Red” Sanrlers really made 
me laud'll, “ril be damned if I know," 
he wired. 

To a man the coaches agreed that 
the principal reason for this tojisy- 
turvy season was a better balance of 
material among the major colleges. 
Other factors were the now almost 
universal practice of studying motion 
pictures of opponents' game.s, better 
coaching everywhere, the Asiatic flu 
epidemic which crippled many teams 
from one to three weeks ami. of course, 
the ever-jjresent psychological angle. 

Terry Brennan, whose Xotre Dame 
pulled the upset of many seasons by 
enfling Oklahoma's fantastic winning 
streak, said; “A possible explanation is 
that a particular team decides they are 
going out to flo the job on a given day 
and just will not be denied.” 

DulT\’ Daugherty came close to go- 
ing all the way witli hhs great Michigan 
State stjuail, losing only to I’urdue. He 
explains the loss this way; “With our 
desire to do well we were over-anxious 
and made too many mistakes.” Inci- 
dentally, Eddie Erdelatzat Xavy feehs 
that he had his team much too "light” 
in their game with Xorlh Carolina and 
blames himself for this upset. 

Jim Tatum of North Carolina fig- 
ured in the form reversals almost more 
than anyone, jiarticularly on the day 
his boys upset their archrival, Duke. 
Then he proceedetl to lose tlie follow- 
ing week to a so-so X'irginia team. Ta- 
tum had this to say: "Only 20 days of 
spring practice is beginning to .show in 
the fall performance. More mistakes 
are being made. We won five games 
when we were the underdogs, won on»> 
game when we were favored, l<»st three 
when we were favored and one when 
we were underdogs, .'sophomores made 
outstanding plays one Saturday and 
outstanding mistakes the next." 
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ACCOUNTING 

The old football soothsayer reviews a season in which the unexpected was the 
rule and brings on some coaching friends to help figure out what happened 


Many interesting trends showed up 
this year. More emphasis was placed 
on defense than ever before. Tight de- 
fenses with eight- and nine-man fronts 
were the order of the day emerging 
from 5-4 or 4-4 alignments immediate- 
ly before the ball was snapped. Stunt- 
ing and “jitterbugging” (backers-up 
moving in and out of the line while 
the starting signals were being called) 
made it tougher than ever for the of- 
fense to play “possession” football. 

Most of the successful teams varied 
their offense slightly from week to 
week. Most repertoires included bal- 
anced line, unbalanced line to either 
side, split ends, men-in-motion, plus a 
combination of the tight T and split-T 
to keep the defense guessing. .Mass de- 
fen-ses forced the split-T adherents to 
fonsake much of their inside attack and 
attempt the halfback run or pass op- 
tion to either side. Because of the de- 
fensive stress, greater value was placed 
on position on the field; the kicking 
game in ail its phases, particularly the 
quick-kick, became an important ad- 
junct to the offensive scheme and not 
jist a fourth-down last resort. 

Few teams ran true to preseason pre- 
dictions in this hectic season. Among 
those that finished at or near the top 
—as originally predicted— were Navy, 
Michigan State, Iowa, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon State, Utah, i’rineeton and Ari- 
zona Stale (Tempe). Little-known Ari- 
zona State, along with Auburn, was the 
only undefeated, untied major team in 
the country. Incidentally, Coach Dan 
Devine has a three-year record in this 
tough Border Conference of ‘27 wins, 3 
losses and one tie. 

I can’t remember a year when there 
were more outstanding linemen, but 
possibly the accent on defense was 
responsible. Tackle Lou Michaels, on 
Kentucky’s singularly unsuccessful 
team, was the most spectacular. He 
wrecked Tennessiee completely for the 
Wildcats’ only conference win. In this 
one game here were some of his deeds. 
Michaels recovered one Vol fumble for 
a touchdown, stole another which led 
to a second score, did the punting, 


kicked two extra points and made 
tackles all over the field. Others in the 
same class, if not as spectacular, were 
End Pete Jokanovich and Tackle Bob 
Reifsnyder of Navy, End Jimmy Phil- 
lips of Auburn, Center Dan Currie of 
Michigan State, Tackle .Alex Karras of 
Iowa, End Dick Wallen of UCLA and 
Guard Bill Krisher of Oklahoma. 

In the backfield Dick Christy of 
North Carolina State was the most 
sensational. Outstanding T quarter- 
backs were Dick Winterbauer of Yale, 
Lee Grosscup of Utah, King Hill of 


Rice and Tom Forrestal of Navy. Great 
runners, excellent blockers and stern 
defensively were Walt Kowalczyk of 
Michigan State, .John Crow of Texas 
A&M and Don Clark of Ohio State. 

So ends a most exciting season. It 
will be a short winter for the winning 
coaches, but what about the losers? 
The smart ones will get ahead of the 
mob as they are being run out of towm 
and act like they’re leading a parade. 

For Orange Bowl beauty, turn the page 

For the bowl previews see pages 43*53 


ELEVEN BEST ELEVENS OF 1957 

ARIZONA STATE NAVY 

AUBURN NOTRE DAME 

IOWA OHIO STATE 

MICHIGAN STATE OKLAHOMA 

MISSISSIPPI RICE 

TEXAS 

INDIVIDUAL PERFORMANCES 

TOTAL OFFENSE LEADER: Bob Newman, Washington St., 1 ,444 yds. 
LEADING GROUN D-GAI N ER: Leon Burton , Arizona St., 1 ,1 26 yds. 
LEADING PASSER: Ken Ford, Hardtn-Simmons, 1,254 yds. 

LEADING PASS RECEIVER: Stuart Vaughan, Utah, 756 yds. 
LEADING PUNTER: Ken Hall, Idaho, 44.7 yds. per kick 

TEAM PERFORMANCES 

TOTAL OFFENSE LEADER: Arizona State, 444.9 yds. per game 
RUSHING LEADER: Colorado, 322 yds. per game 
PASSING LEADER: Utah, 195 yds. per game 
TOTAL DEFENSE LEADER: Auburn, 133 yds. per game 
PASS-DEFENSE LEADER: Georgia Tech, 33.4 yds. per game 
GROUND-DEFENSE LEADER: Auburn, 67 yds. per game 
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SPECTACLE 


PHOTOGKAPHS BY 
JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 


BEAUTY 
AND THE BOWL 


spvtrkles a.ud and 

toots like a calliope at this time 
of year with its annual Orange 
Bowl extravagan/-a — a fine and 
final tribute to King Football 


AS TIMK RUNS OUT on (ho old year, Miami spins 
through its annual Orange Howl Festival, a lavish nine- 
day parly where tennis matches, snarling motor boat 
races and pretty ipieens such as those pictured on the 
vxtv Vhv cW'k. 

This year the main course will he the barbecue put on 
by the Oklahoma and Duke teams on New Year’s Day. 

DN NEW YEAR’S E\'E, under a bright splash of llood- 
lights. a :wo-hour parade winds througlt Hiscayne Bou- 
levard and Klagler Street, its 80 bands blaring among (he 
palm trees, 10 of its ijO floats carrying the festival queen 
and the nine beauties who make up her court. 

THE SPEC’TACULAIi FLOATS, whose skeletons are 
sheltered through the other oO-odd weeks in two enor- 
mous warehou.ses, have their own power plants, and cost, 
with all their sticks and canvas and {)apier-mache, some 
$4,()((0 or more. 

ADDED FILLIP TO THE LONG PARTY is the an- 
nual North-South football game played on C’hrisimas 
night. ;is well as an international junior tennis tourna- 
ment and a (irand Pri.x for inboards and oulboanls. 

THE PAGIAANTRY ihtil brings the celebration to a 
climax comes during Orange Bowl half time when the 
queen is pre.sented to the 76,0(10 football fans. Uist year 
(Aieen Adelaide Gonzales fairly bloomed from the top of 
her spangled and towering float. 


Queen Adciaide (right), who attends the University of Fl«jr- 
ida, rides high atop the main float ut Inst year’s Festival 
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Float of Florida beauties (above) 
({lamorizes Koif, tennii*. boating; and 
Rwimmin^. while Betty Caul (left) 
rid«K a maKic carpet in keeping with 
the parade’s theme, “Magic Over 
Miami.” Judy Snyder (foreground, 
opposite page). Nancy Thompson 
wave from a luminous marine float, 
one of .'>0 sponsored by business and 
civic organizations at costs ranging 
between $3,000 and $6,000. Half a 
million spectators will witness these 
glittering spectacles on December 31 







PREVIEW 


INSIDE THE BOWLS 



Here Is yeur TV screen for the bowl games. Save this chart 
and the scouting reports following for use during the games 

BOWL HUNCHES BY HICKMAN 


TENNESSEE VS. TEXAS A&M (Dcc. 28). Both accetit 
rugged defenses and power running. Vols have no one to 
match Aggie Back John Crow and will be outweighed .some 
15 pounds to the man up front. A&M’s only weakness is 
lack of depth. VoLs definitely have better kicking. Psycho- 
logically, Tennessee may have the edge. Aggies’ morale 
could be shaken by Bryant’s departure. Swa.vied by senti- 
ment, an upset. TENNESSEE. 

OREGON vs. OHIO STATE. Ohio State plowed unier 
all Big Ten competition with an irresistible ground game. 
Few teams can boast of a better starting backfield unit than 
Oregon, and variations of formations and strategy have 
brought them a long way. Still it’s hard to conceive how' 
their defense can stand up under the battering Buckeyes. 
Closer than expected but . . . OHIO STATE. 

MISSISSIPPI VS. TEXAS. From the remnants ot a 
1956 squad which went winles.s in the Southwest Confer- 
ence. Darrell Royal lifted the Longhorns to second place in 
his first season. Bat Oie Miss is a team with a mission: 
to wipe out the stigma of the Sugar Bowl humiliation by 


Navy three years ago. Vaught’s Rebels have the speed, size 
and equipment to do just that. MISSISSIPPI. 

RICE vs. NAVr. Excellent quarterbacking, good pass- 
ing and running, complemented by a steadily improving 
defen.se that gave up only 13 points in the final four games 
won Rice the SWC title. Hit-and-fiit defenses, a pro-type 
offense with basic power and a strong bench combine to 
make this the best squad in the Middies’ history. So my 
pick is the “laughing boys" of NAVY. 

DUKE vs. OKLAHOMA. After blazing through their 
first five games, the Blue Devils hit a mid-season slump and 
finished with a single win and two ties. Sooners, of course, 
were the biggest story of the season when they lost a single 
game. Biggest weakness of each team is lackluster passing 
to integrate with powerful running game. Sooners have 
greater squad speed and make the most of an “alternate 
team.’’ I lean toward Sooners’ speed. OKLAHOMA. 

HICKMAN'S SEASON RECORD: 

173 RIGHT. 82 WRONG. 13 TIES. .645 PCT. 
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BOWL PREVIEWS eontiniied 

OKLAHOMA 



Coach Bud Wilkinson was 

pla^utni thi».«casi)n by two things: he lacked 
<juanerbacks o{ the quality he has ha«l in 
recent years, and Oklahoma had no real 
breakaway threat in the bai'kfield. Clendon 
Thomas, the Sooners’ tremendous halfback, 
lacked enough straightaway speed for the 
long gainer, and none of the other liaeks 
could provide it. Consequently, this Okla- 
homa leam, unlike last year's, had to grind 
out touchdowns in short bursts off the split- 
T. Kxccpl against Motre Dame, it always 
got them when needed. The defense an*l 
Wilkinson picks players first for defensive 
ability was sound, strong and alert. l.rf*d 
by All-America choices Bill Krisherat guard 
and Bob Harrison at center, the Sooners 
contain their opponents admirably, espe- 
cially on the ground. 


DUKE 



Coach Bill Murray say.s of hi.s 

team: “We telegraph our plays and <tare 
you to slop us.” Thi.s year the Blue Devils 
have the big, tough players who can make 
this type of offense work, fsing a split-T, 
they play for the short yardage, aiming 
for ball control and eventually wearing 
down the opposition. .Although the Duke 
line is one of the largest in the South with 
good speed, it has given far more ground 
on defense than you would expect. 'Phose 
who have watched the leam often this year 
feel that it lacks fire and play.s only a.s 
hard as it nceils to. This could be fatal 
again.st a team with the zip of Oklahoma, 
whose first and second units never let up 
the pre.s.sure. Varying its power, Duke has 
three-way passing— by the quarterback 
and both halfback-s. 



ORANGE 


MEN TO WATCH 



Bill Krisher 

pr- RIGHT GUARD 
Du 6 ft. 1 in.. 213 Ibi 
Midwest City. Okla. 



.A slashing, hard-io-tackle runner, he has 
just enough speed to turn the end but plen- 
ty of power to drive up the middle. He is 
the best of the Oklahoma running backs, 
bui he is not a good passer on the halfback 
option and throws only when he hits to. 
Round on defense. 


A heavily muscled, lough lineman, Krisher 
is a (humping, rough blocker who spear- 
heads the Oklahoma running game. He is 
agile and strong on defen.se and only No- 
tre Dame moved him. His best perform- 
ance.s were early in the season, but he still 
rales as one of the best. 



Bob Harrison 


54 


CENTER 

6 ft. 2 in.. 205 lbs. 


Stamford. Tssas 



A Strong runner and an intelligent play 
selector, his principal difliculty lies in his 
inadeituate passing. That is the reas(*n l>c- 
hind Oklahoma’s rather pedestrian offense 
this year. Do<ld is an alert defender, good 
against pas-st's, and he is quick to come up 
on tackles. 


I’ossibly the best blocking center in colle- 
giate iooiball, Harrison makes the Okla- 
homa up-t he-middic at lack go. He is a very 
strong linebacker, reacting quickly and 
well, ami a leader on the field. Harrison 
is fast enough for pass defen.se, hard to 
move out again.st a running game. 


MEN TO WATCH 


Wray Carlton 


Bob Brodhead 


27 


LEFT HALFBACK 
6 ft. 2 in., 196 lbs. 


Wallace, N.C. 



17 


QUARTERBACK 
6 (t. 1 in.. 199 Ibi. 


Kittanning, Pa. 



The team's leading running threat, he is 
one of the great breakaway barks in the 
country. With plenty of rines.se on the 
quick haml-off, ho is also a threat on the 
run-pass play, and the back who i.s called 
on in 1 ho critical situation. Aiso a good pas-- 
receiver hut only an average tackier 


.A fine, versatile athlete who likes to run 
with the ball and often does on the option. 
When he keeps on this play he has the 
speed to turn the corner. Al.so, watch for 
him to fake a piichout, then "hip” the 
tiall and oiiher run or throw. Good pa.ssor 
but throws no more than the halfbacks. 


Tom Topping 


76 


LEFT TACKLE 
6 ft. 2 In., 204 Ibt. 


Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 


r» 


Roy Hord 


60 


LEFT GUARD 
6 ft. 3 in.. 220 lbs. 


Charlotta, N.C. 



One of the real standouts in the Duke line, 
he i-s often overlooked liecau.se he plays 
next to an All-America candidate. An alter- 
nate team captain, he plays at lop speed 
throughout a game. Moves quickly and 
tracks a play all the way but can be double- 
teamed by olTen.sive blockers. 


Was highly touted liefore the season as 
an All-America prospect and, though he 
played very well, he never quite lived up to 
notices. Very agile for such a big man, is 
rated as a top pro prospect. Charges with 
real verve and certainly qualifie.s as Duke’s 
be.si lineman. No particular weakne.ss. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



BOWL 


RECORD 

26 PITTSBURGH 0 
40 IOWA STATE 14 
21 TEXAS 7 

47 KANSAS T> 

14 COLORADO 13 
13 KANSAS ST. 0 
39 MISSOURI 14 

0 NOTRE DAME 7 
32 NEBRASKA 7 

$3 OKLA. STATE 6 

ROSTER 


FIRST UNIT 
22 Dodd. OB 
27 Sandef«r. LH 
36 Thema*, RH 
61 Morris. FB 
54 Harrison, C 

61 D. Jannlngs. RT 

62 Northcutt, LG 
66 Krishar, RC 
76 SMrey. LT 

60 Reetor, RE 
69 Stillar, LE 


SECOND UNIT 
26 Boyd, LH 
31 Bahar. QB 
33 Carpantar, RH 
41 Rolls, FB 

63 Daalt, C 

66 Thompson, LT 
66 Oujasky, LG 
74 Corbitt. RG 
76 Ladd. RT 

64 Coyla, LE 

90 S. Jannlngs, RC 


PLAY TO WATCH 



yardage is necessifry, this is the most like- 
ly call. It sends Clendon Thomas (2), 
Oil's excellent right halfback, plunging 


Quarterback Carl Dodd (1 ) , who then fakes 
to fullback (3) wide, while left half (4) 
runs a wide sweep to right to help fake. 


RECORD 

26 SOUTH CAROLINA 14 

40 VIRGINIA 0 

14 MARYLAND 0 

7 RICE 6 

34 WAKE FOREST 7 

14 NORTH CAROLINA ST. 14 

0 GEORGIA TECH 13 

6 NAVY 6 

7 CLCMSON 6 

13 NORTH CAROLINA 21 

ROSTER 


FIRST UNIT 
17 Brodhaad, OB 
27 Carlton. LH 
35 MeElhaney, FB 
47 Dutrow, RH 
56 Byrd. C 
60 Hord, LG 
63 Guy. RG 
74 Raclnalla, RT 
76 Topping, LT 

81 Thompson, RE 

82 Hurm, LE 


SECOND UNIT 
16 Millnar. QB 
23 Rushton. LH 
36 Duplor, FB 
46 Laa, RH 
51 Hoeh, C 
61 Keysar, LG 

68 McGaa. RG 
71 Danna, LT 
78 Karsay, RT 

. 86 Lattimera, LE 

69 Padgatt, RC 


PLAY TO WATCH 



THE HALFBACK COUNTER .shows 
the big Duke power with all its cylin- 
ders pumping. In this play Quarterback 
Brodhead <l) starts to the rear, faking a 
hand-off to the fullback (3), who charges 


through left side of line. In a rapid bit of 
ball-handling, Brodhead then hands to 
the left halfback (4i, who .strikes to his 
right just behind center. The right half 
(2) fakes around end decoying a pitchout. 


DECEMBER 23. 1957 
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OHIO STATE 



Coach Woody Hayes’ Buckeyes 
don't have many tricks up their sleeves, 
but they don’t need them. This i.s a forth- 
right team, grinding and con.servative, one 
that retain.s maddening hall control. Its 
powerful running game is its offense: of 
3,126 total yard.s amas.sed in nine game.s, 
2,681 of them were on the ground. Only 
two major teams in the nation (Oklahoma 
and Colorado) rushed more frequently. 
State has only an average pa.<sing game, 
hut due to its lopsided rushing offense, its 
infrequent p8s.sing has been effective and 
must be marked down as a strong .surpri.se 
weapon when used: only one OSU pa.ss was 
intercepted during the season. Defensively, 
the Buckeyes are rock-hard and sure of 
them.selves. This all justifies the team’s 1-2 
ranking in the UP and AP post.sea.son polls. 



OREGON 



Coach Len Casanova ha.s a bel- 
ter football team than lots of people think. 
It tied Oregon State for the PCC title and 
.soundly drubbed an excellent UCLA team. 
Ca.sanova has a hi.story of stout defenses; 
this year’.s club allowed the fewe.st points 
in the PCC. The first backdeld could stack 
up pretty well against any in the coun- 
try. It is well drilled and, relying equally 
on running and passing, moved the ball 
against everyone it played. Jim Shanley 
and Jack Morris bring wonderful .speed to 
it, and Jack Crabtree, while not the top 
Coast pas.ser by a long shot, can hurt you 
on the short toss to Ends Ron Stover and 
J. C. Wheeler. The Webfool problem is the 
second team which is not as good as the 
average college second team. So the Oregon 
hopes rest on the first unit’s durability. 


ROSE 


MEN TO WATCH 



Don Clark 


18 


LEFT HALFBACK 
S It. 11 in., 191 Ibt. 
n, Ohio 



Real All-America on offense. Charge.s ex- 
ceedingly well, pulls well to lead ball car- 
rier, traps smartly. Plays a soft middle 
guard on defen.se, i.e., he will shift with 
the play to avoid l>eing bottled up. One 
weakne.ss; he can be caught off balance 
on plays that involve faking motions. 


He may lie used sparingly, due to a recur- 
rent groin injury. When right, he is the 
team's only truly fast back, the only cli- 
max runner. A work horse, he is the lead- 
ing rusher, scorer. Very accurate throw- 
ing a pass after taking a quarterback pitch- 
out. On defense, a notch above average. 



Fine straight-ahead runner, hit.s very hani 
but in open field is a step slow. Second 
stringer until eighth game when he replaced 
the injured Galen Cisco, has done surpri.s- 
ingly well for a sophomore. On occasion 
will -shift to offensive center. Excellent cen- 
ter linebacker on defense. 



Unknown quantity in Septemlier, he has 
developed into a sound, if not .spectacular, 
player. Strong runner on an option keep. 
Decent on short and medium length pas.s- 
es. although he won't throw often. Can 
be disturbed by a hard rush. Good punt- 
er. Good on defen-se, especially tackling. 


MEN TO WATCH 


Jim Shanley 


30 


RIGHT HALFBACK 
S ft. 8 In., 170 lb*. 


North Bortd, Or*. 



Jack Morris 


40 


FULLBACK 
6 ft., 188 lb*. 


M*dford, Or*. 



Casanova .says: "He i.s the best back I’ve 
ever coached." Great runner from .scrim- 
mage or on punt or kickoff returns, Team'.s 
top scorer, ru.sher. Fast and extremely dan- 
gerous as pass receiver or <leep down-and- 
out patterns. Does not pass himself. A su- 
perior defensive player. 


Very fast but not a hard runner. He will 
seek to go around a defender rather than 
over him. Does not like rough going. He 
should be gang tackled as he is a threat 
when he sees light. First rate all-purpo.se 
kicker. Poor linebacker (right corner) and 
not at all a good tackier. 


Jack Crabtree 


17 


QUARTERBACK 
6 ft., 191 Ibi. 


Ldkewood, Calif. 



Harry Mondale 


65 


LEFT GUARD 
6 ft. 6 In., 198 Ibt. 


EU 9 *n*, Ore. 



An able passer, he is especially effective 
on the quick look-in pas.s, thrown to the 
left end. In 10 games this fall he hit 55 of 
9d pa.ss attempts. Gets the bait away fa.st. 
Not a good runner but can move around 
and evade tacklers when he is back to pa.ss. 
Plays safety position. 


All-PCC .selection for two years. Ai 26 
years, he is oldest, most experienced line- 
man on team and a great offensive player. 
Blocks low and really keeps after his man. 
He is very quick in reacting, de.spite his 
chunky size. His slight weakness is in mov- 
ing well straight ahead. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





BOWL 


RECORD 

14 TEXAS CHRISTIAN 18 

8S WASHINGTON 7 

21 ILLINOIS 7 

56 INDIANA 0 

16 WISCONSIN 13 

47 NORTHWESTERN 6 

20 PURDUE 7 

17 IOWA 13 

3t MICHIGAN 14 

ROSTER 


FIRST UNIT 
18 Clark. LH 
22 Krambia*. 08 
33 White. FB 
3S THvlaonne, RH 
58 Fronk, C 

64 Thomai, RG 

65 JobhOi LG 

71 Sehafrath. LT 
76 Marshall. RT 

84 Heuatan, LC 

85 Brown. RE 


SECOND UNIT 
16 Cannavina, RH 
25 Okulovlch, OB 
36 Cltco, FS 
44 UaBaau. LH 
S3 Jamaa, C 
60 SpyehalakI, RG 
67 Baldaeel, LG 
72 Martin. LT 
78 A. Craarford. RT 
87 Bowarmaatar. LE 
86 Morgan. RE 


PLAY TO WATCH 



BUCKEYE BELLY SERIES mo.<l 
oflt*n HPPs Fullback White <3) taking the 
ball from Quarterback Kremblas • 1 > anti 
driving through the center of the line. 
Quarterback moves a few .steps with full- 


back, holding the hall again.st fullback’s 
belly. The ball i.s either given or taken 
away and handed to the left half (4). who 
ha.s driven across toward a right-side hole. 
Right end (5) and right half (2) block. 


RECORD 


9 IDAHO 6 

3 PITTSBURGH $ 

21 UCLA 0 

26 SAN JOSE ST. 0 

14 WASH. STATE 13 

24 CALIFORNIA 6 

27 STANFORD 26 

6 WASHINGTON 13 

16 SO. CALIFORNIA 7 

7 OREGON STATE 10 

ROSTER 


FIRST UNIT 
17 Crabtraa, QB 
25 Tourvllla. LH 
30 Shanlay. RH 
40 Merrii. FB 
62 Patarton. C 
62 Grettkaw, RG 
65 Mandala. LG 

71 LIndan. RT 

72 Karahnar, LT 
80 Whaalar. LE 
83 Stovar, RE 


SECOND UNIT 
12 Fraaaa, QB 
20 Wast. I H 
24 Raad, RH 
42 Oiborna. FB 
60 Raava, RG 
64 SehaNald, LG 
67 Flth, C 
74 Aaehbaehar, LT 
77 Kaala. RT 
81 Welch, RE 
85 Kimbrough, LE 


PLAY TO WATCH 



terback Crabtree keeping or pitching out. 
Crabtree, however, whirls, straightens up 
and drills a quick pass to the left end to), 


he will .slant toward the right sideline, 
the defen.se having been pulled left by 
the halfbacks (2 and 4) and fullback (3). 

CONTINUED 
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NAVY 



Coach Eddie Erdelatz, with 

a solid 14-0 victory over Army, brought 
Crabtown a I-ambcrt Trophy and its besi 
won-losi rewrd since the great team of 
1945. The line is smart and deep, .superb in 
ranging loose to keep a play turned inside. 
It al.so i.s not easily trappeil. It.s general 
quicknes.sand predilection to stunt shifting 
may l)e geare<l in the Cotton Bow! to .shoot 
the gaps and threaten Rice’s pas.sing of- 
fense, but in doing so it could suffer on 
screen and draw plays. The backfield, with 
Ned Oldham the heatthi(>st he has been all 
seajxin, make.s up one of the most diverse 
attacks in the nation. It admittedly is 
small, but with Oldham and Harry Hurst 
swinging wide (or pitchouts and Forrestal’s 
really topnotch pa.s.sing, it can blow open 
a game in a -second. 


RICE 





Coach Jess Neely parlayed two 

fine quarterback.s, a great receis'er and a 
defense strengthenetl by the return of an 
injured center into the Southwest Confer- 
ence championship. Rice has good speed, 
implemented with groat ileception because 
of the faking of Quarterbacks King Hill and 
Frank Ryan. Big and powerful, the Owls 
can be artful or overpowering. Offensive- 
ly, the team favors the belly serie-s with 
the (luarterbacks carrying the ball. Buddy 
Dial, a brilliant offensive end, broke up 
several games with key pass catches. The 
team let down at mid-sea.son following an 
injury lo Center Don Gillis; upon his re- 
turn, the Owl defen.se allowed its last four 
opponents only two touchdowns and his 
tlown-ihe-mUldle blocking revived the 
strong Rice running attack. 


^ COTTON 

MEN TO WATCH 


Tom Forrestal 


18 


QUARTERBACK 
S <t. 11 In., ITS Ibt. 


Bob Reifsnyder 


58 


RIGHT TACKLE 
6 U. 2 in., 23$ Ibt. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Rockville Centre, N.V. 



He is an alert signal caller who will repeat- 
edly u.se a play if he sees a defen.sive flaw. 
He is a great pas.ser (completeil SO of 159 
passes for 1,117 yards i but only a fair run- 
ner, Due to his lack of speed, he is deep- 
con.sciouson defense but, with his aleriness, 
he ran get the jump and move up well. 


Made major All-America teams, either at 
renter or tackle. Excellent on penetration 
or, faking this, plays heady control game 
on line. Roams occa.sionally. Tackles hard 
an<l, when he can’t do that, he clears the 
interference. Although he can Ik* trapped, 
he usually is well covered by fellow linemen. 



Ned Oldham 


27 


LEFT HALFBACK 
Sn. 10 in.. 182 lbs. 


Cuyahoga F»Ui. Ohti 



A brilliant diagnostician, quick reactor and 
hard tackier. He is lough to sweep out of a 
play, Wonderful on a loo.se defensive game, 
he i.s extremely hard to circle. As a blocker, 
he is strong straight ahead, bowling you 
over. Navy's favorite pass target, nolably 
good on the .short and medium length pa.«-s. 


Apparently fully recovered from knee trou- 
ble that hampered him during the sous>n, 
he is the best all-round back on team. 
Quick starter, fast turning a corner, and 
hits hard for his .size. On defense, he may 
rush in from secondary too quickly, leav- 
ing his zone open for a long pass. 


MEN TO WATCH 



The pros' first draft choice is u superb faker 
and ball handler and a fine runner and pa.s.s- 
er. He is not an aggre-wive defensive player, 
but he is smart and intercepted four passes 
(luring the sea.son. He is an excellent play 
.selector, and when he carries the ball he 
moves with a long, strong stride. 


P- 

One of the most accomplished pass receiv- 
ers in college football, he has great maneu- 
verability, flne hands and a meticulous 
sense of timing combined with deceptive 
speed. He is only a fair blocker and aver- 
age defensively, although his agility make.s 
him hard to block. 


Buddy Dial 
0 A 

OH 6 ft. 1 in., 178 Ibi 
Magnolia, Taaaa 


Frank Ryan 


24 


QUARTERBACK 
6 U. 3 In., 190 lbs. 


Fort Wer 


>. Talks 




Larry Whitmire 


73 


LEFT TACKLE 
6 ft. 3 In.. 216 lbs. 


Corpus Chrlsti. Texas 



Ryan alternate.s with Hill and is his equal 
in every phase of quarterbacking except 
play selection. He is a dangerous, tough 
runner if he sees daylight; on defense he 
enjoys contact so much that he sometimes 
commits himself too early. He h a pin- 
point pa.sser, connected on 60%. 


While Whitmire is neither quick nor fast, 
he has, superbly, the faculty for being in 
the right place at the right lime. He is a 
fine blocker and i.s difficult to double team 
on defen.se. Plays pres.sure block very weU 
and is a very fiery competitor, e.specially 
in the clutch. 
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BOWL 


PLAY TO WATCH 



RECORD 


46 BOSTON 

COLLEGE 

6 

33 WM. a 

MARY 

6 

7 NORTH 

CAROLINA 

13 

21 CALIFORNIA 

6 

27 GEORGIA 

14 

3S PENNSYLVANIA 

7 

20 NOTRE 

GAME 

6 

6 OUK^ 


6 

14 ARMY 


0 

ROSTER 


FIRST UNIT 

SECOND 

UNIT 

te Forr««t*l. OB 

15 Flood, OB 

27 Oldhim, LH 

21 Swante 


33 Wellborn. FB 

48 Brenee 

LH 

34 Hunt. RH 

49 Brandqulit, RH 

51 Menellovloh, C 

$6 WItatnann, C 

S6 Relftnyder. RT 

60Ch«mle>. RG 

61 Stremle. LG 

69 Caldwell. LG 

63 Fritsinger. RG 

71 Beyer, RT 

76 Anthony, LT 

72 Meltel, LT 

86 Johanovleh, LC 

84 Kanueh, LE 

87 McKee. RE 

89 Ruth. RE 


SHORT PASS with lat<>ral option 
starts from the wing T. Quarterback For- 
restal ( I ) slants back, fakes a hand-olT to 
fullback (3) swinging right. Meanwhile, 
left half (4) moves as if to block, then 


cuts toward a right-guard hole on a fake 
trap. Forrestai toasea quickly to him. 
Right end (5), right half (2) and left end 
(6) pull defen.sive halfbacks out of posi- 
tion, and receiver may lateral to fullback. 


PLAY TO WATCH 




RECORD 


20 

LSU 


14 

34 

STANFORD 

7 

6 

DUKE 


7 

27 

SMU 


21 

14 

TEXAS 


19 

7 

CLEMSON 

20 

13 

ARKANSAS 

7 

7 

TEXAS 

AAM 

6 

20 

TCU 


0 

20 

BAYLOR 

0 


ROSTER 


FIRST UNIT 

SECOND UNIT 

11 Wllllamt 

RH 

10 Searcy, RH 

22 Dueitt, LH 

24 Ryan. OB 

26 Hill, QB 


39 Hoelteher, F6 

31 Chilton, re 

45 Spear, LH 

SI emit, c 


SO G 

avee. C 

60 GoTBea. LG 

58 Knight, RG 

64 McGraw 

RG 

68 Guilor, LG 

73 Whitmire, LT 

77 Smith, RT 

74 White, RT 

79 Cauley, LT 

84 Dial, LE 


80 Miller, RE 

88 Jena*. RE 

87 Pollard, LE 


RICE PASS makes full use of the ac- 
curate arm of Quarterback King Hill (1) 
and the great receiving of End Buddy 
Dial (6). Hill fak&s to the fullback (3) and 
the left halfback (4), a.s he drops quickly 


back. These fakes pull in the defending 
linebackers; the Rice right end (5) and 
right half (2) decoy deep defenders away, 
and Dial goes .straight downheld, then 
cuts sharply to right for pa.ss over middle. 

CONTINUED 
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MISSISSIPPI 



Coach Johnny Vaught arrive<l 
at Mississippi in 1947 and forthwith cnn- 
vt-ried the Rel)elH into a perennial South- 
eastern Conference contender. This year Ole 
Miss wound up se«t)nd in the loUKh SK{' 
behind bowl-ineligible Auburn and thus 
earned its fourth major bowl bid in six 
years, The Rebs are a fast, relatively light 
.split-T team, using flankers liberally. Their 
running average of H05 yards per game wa.s 
one of the Itesi in the country this year. 
Yet the ofTens<* tends to bog down clo.se 
to the goal line when the going is tough. 
Defensively, Ole Mi-s-s with its .5-4 ba.sic 
alignment is superb, having yielded only 
eight TDs all year, but is vulnerable to 
the long pa.ss. The first two units are about 
the same offensively, but the second is 
weaker on defen.se. 



SUGAR 


MEN TO WATCH 



As the SEC leader in total ii/fense, he must 
be watched both a-s a pas.ser an<l runner. 
He is a truly adept ball handler and will fre- 
quently fool both the spectator and TV 
camera. Does team punting. Tackles hard 
on defense but can l>e outrun and fooled 
with good pas.s patterns. 



This 19'ypar-«>ld .sophomore has inhprite<l 
the starting as.signment of the Rebs' great 
Billy I/ott, who broke his coUarl>one against 
Tennessee. He is very fast and an elusive 
hip-swinger who is hard to get a solid crack 
at. He may hurt the team a bit on pa.ss de- 
fense through lack of experience. 


Jackie Simpson 


68 


LEFT GUARD 

6 rt., 202 Ibf. 


Mvmphis, T*nn. 



This All-America is just about the ideal 
college guard too big to i)e overpowered 
yet small enough to move (juickly, As de- 
fensive linebacker he ha-s been in on nearly 
half hU team’s tackles this year. He starts 
plenty of fumbles with hi.s arm tackles and 
recovers a lot with his alert reactions. 



One of the best SEC tackles, he is ijuicker 
and faster than many backs. His hair- 
trigger charge from scrimmage gives him a 
huge a<l vantage on offense. His blocking can 
ite heard in the stand.s, but also watch him 
occasionally trap a defensive guard or tack- 
le. Slide.s expertly with the play on defense. 


TEXAS 


MEN TO WATCH 



Coach Darrell Royal’s amaz- 
ing succes.s can l>e traced to the develop- 
ment of two neacly equal units. The second 
unit may l)o superior on offense to the first, 
but the starters have an wige in experience 
and defense. The I..ongh(>ms are a grin<l-it- 
out team, .seldom -so>ring f>n long gainers. 
The running game is sound, the pa.ssing 
Is well al>ove average and the punting is 
good enough so that the quick-kick U an 
effective weapon in the Texas arsenal. An 
aggre-s,sive defense, which plays what Royal 
calls ''Jaw-to-jaw" style, is agile and tough 
and accountP<l in large measure for the 
641 yards in penaltie.s Texas had during 
the season, more than any team in the 
Southwest Conference. Although 12 mem- 
bers of the first two units are sophs, by now 
they play like .seniors. 


Walter Fondren 


24 


QUARTERBACK 
Sft. II in.. 170 lbs. 


Hot 


i.Tasas 



Good runner, likes to fake in.side belly 
hand-off, (hen roll back and pass to end.s 
cros-sing. He is weak against pa.sses on di*- 
fense. .A.s team punter, if not rushed, he 
likes to wail on punts to allow coverers 
to get downfield. He likt*s to (]uick-kick. 
Mu.st be tackled high to stop, 


Rene Ramirez 


46 


HALFBACK 
6tt. 2 in., 180 lbs. 


Hebbronvill«, Toias 



A .sophomore, Ramirez did not figure very 
heavily in the Ixinghorn picture early in 
the season. Now he is the team’s best run- 
ning back and its best passer, particularly 
dangerous on a run to hi.s left with the op- 
tion of a pass (he is left-handed) or a run. 
Good on defense. 



A big, strong sophomore who spells Kond- 
ren. Lackey like.s to run with the ball and 
does so very well. Has a very strong arm, 
throws long pa.sse.s well and is a fine kicker. 
He is dangerous on fakes to one side and a 
lK)o(l(>g in opposite direction. He is al.so 
.strong pass defender. 


Garland Kennon 


76 


TACKLE 
6 ft. 2 in., 230 Ibt. 


C«nt«r, Tbta* 



Texas’ best tackle, Kennon is big, aggres- 
sive and quick. Ho often stunts with Don 
Wilson, the linebacker on his side and will 
shoot through any gap offered by the of- 
fen.se. He is especially .strong on defense 
against play.s going to the opposite side. 
A dependable blocker in Texas’ splil-T. 


sn 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


BOWL 


PLAY TO WATCH 




RECORD 


44 

TRINITY (Tosas) 

0 

16 

KENTUCKY 

0 

34 

HAROIN-SIMMONS 

7 

28 

VANDERBILT 

0 

50 

TULANE 


0 

6 

ARKANSAS 

12 

20 

HOUSTON 


7 

14 

LSU 


12 

14 

TENNESSEE 

7 

7 

MISSISSIPPI ST. 

7 


ROSTER 


FIRST UNIT 

SECOND 

UNIT 

16 Brown. LH 

10 Franhiln, OB 

23 Rood, HB 

30 Lovolacoi RH 

32 Woodruff, LH 

33 Taylor, RH 

42 Hurst 

FB 

41 Flowors, FB 

51 Crain, 

C 

S3 Pruott, C 

61 W. Hlekorsen. RO 

64 Churc 

hwell, RQ 

58 Simpson, LG 

67 Coopar, LG 

75 Wost, LT 

71 Smfth. LT 

79 C. HieKorson, RT 

74 Sandors, RT 

so Wllllomt, RE 

85 JonkI 

It. RE 

82 Tomploton, LE 

88 Grantham, LE 


ROLLOUT PASS is an Ole Miss weap- 
on, used to loosen defenses for running 
attack. Quarterback (1) fakes handoff to 
fullback (3), then rolls to his right. Both 
guards (6 & 7) pull out as if to lead run 


but .stop to give pa.<» protection. Left half 
(4). who is flunked wide, i.s deep receiver 
on his side with left end (8) available in 
close. Right half (3) is short receiver on 
his side with right end (5) going deep. 


-til 


PLAY TO WATCH 



RECORD 


26 GEORGIA 

7 

20 TULANE 

6 

21 S. CAROLINA 

27 

7 OKLAHOMA 

21 

17 ARKANSAS 

0 

19 RICE 


14 

12 SMU 


19 

7 BAYLOR 

7 

14 TCU 


2 

9 TEXAS AAM 

7 

ROSTER 


FIRST UNIT 

SECOND UNIT 

24 Fondron, OB 

22 Laekoy. OB 

25 AUli, RH 

30 Smith, LH 

31 Allan, FB 

33 Dowdio 

FB 

41 Blanch. LH 

46 Ramiroa, RH 

SO Del Hemma, C 

66 Parkhurst. C 

S3 R. E. Lao. RG 

66 Shillingburg, RG 

62 Wilson. LG 

68 Andorton. LC 

76 Konnon, RT 

70 Was Wyman, LT 

79 Soaholm, LT 

75 Will Wyman, RT 

81 Ooko. LE 

84 Staphont. LE 

86 M. Loo. RE 

86 Bryant, 

RE 


THE VERSATILITY and quickne.s.«i of 
Texas Quarterback Wall Fondren are 
used to lull advantage in thus play. Here 
Fondren (1) fakes to Allen (3), the full- 
back, to pin defensive linebacker, then 


drops back quickly for the pass. His first 
receiver is offensive right end (4), who 
has been freed by left end (51 whois cross- 
ing over to lure safety and right half (2), 
who pulls wing back with him on fake. 
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BOWL PREVIEWS r(»i{i')iK(<i 


TEXAS A&M 



Coach Bear Bryant has huiit a 

tough, tenacious (iefense. The Aggies 
dropped ofT at the tail end 'jf the season 
Itecausp 1’) playi rs ha<l to carry (he |oa<t 
and the lack of reser%es finally told on 
A&M. The Catleis gang tackle, pursue well 
and hit hard they yielded only IT points 
all sea.son. The ntlense, slowed early in the 
fieu-s<»n by injuries to Meisman Award Win- 
ner John Crow anti Loyd Taylor, anoiher 
fine halfhack, meshetl late; the passing 
game fell short of exfM'Ctations, .so that op- 
ponents coultl Use fight- and nine-man lines 
to halter the- Aggie running. The combina- 
tion of ineiTectife pa.ssing. lujbbled running 
ami stiifked defen.ses limited the .Aggies to 
three anil four yarils at a time. The of- 
fense. with cripples back, should click now, 
and the defen.se was always good. 


GATOR 

MEN TO WATCH 


John Crow 


44 


LEFT HALFBACK 
6 <t 2 in.. 210 lbs. 


SpringhiJI, La. 



Charley Krueger 


78 


LEFT TACKLE 
6 ft. 4 in., 220 lbs. 


Caldwvll, Tesas 



The Hi-isman .AwanI winner is big and 
strong and poss«-s.sed of belter than aver- 
age speed, with powerful leg drive. He like.s 
to run the inside belly .series to the right. 
He meet.s running plays :it the line of 
scrimmage well on defense and is also strong 
on pas-s defen.se. He is a good blocker. 


Krueger is a uuick. agile, hard-to-bloek 
lineman. He has great lateral movement. 
His very powerful arms make him extraor- 
dinarily hiird to block .since the blocker 
cannot get to his body. He plays li-fi en<l 
on goal line defen.ses and has the faculty 
of making the clutch play. 


Roddy Osborne 


12 


QUARTERBACK 
S ft. 11 in,, ITS lbs. 


Osinatvitu, T«sat 



John Tracey 

RIGHT END 
6 ft. 3 in,, 210 II 
PhiladalpKia. Pa. 


80 


Osborne has the invaluable knack of turn- 
ing a bad play into a good one by nuick 
reaction. He is fond of keeping Hie ball on 
option ami will run through any hole. He 
has scored often after faking to Crow and 
keeping ihe bid!. He is very ijuick but Hot 
an outstanding pav'er. 


Tracey. at 24. is the oldi-st player on the 
team but hasn't played up to his sopho- 
tnori' promise. He is usi-d freipu-ntl.v iis a 
safety-valve pass n-ceiver when others are 
covered. On defense, he plays in front of 
cilTeltsive left liickle, often shoots gap. He 
has gooil pursuit. 


TENNESSEE 



Coach Bowden Wyatt has pro- 
duced a typii’iil Tennessee teatn, charac- 
terized by power, liming and precision 
blocking. The strongside olT-tackle drive 
with Tailback Hobby (Jorilon carrying and 
the weakside olf-tacklc slant, again with 
(Jortlon carrying. :ire the bri'iul-:ind-buitcr 
pluy.s of this olTi-nse, with a fiillbiick trap 
up the miiblle lending a modicum of va 
rifty. (Jordon niiiy puss oil iiny of these 
plays, ami he uses the (;uick kick elTective- 
ly: punting is an ititi-gral wi'upon in the 
Tennessee olTense, The key to Tennessee’s 
defense is excellent team pursuit and indi- 
vidual mobility. Ha'ically, the Vols oper- 
ate fr<»m a tJ-2-2-1 pattern, maiie elastic by 
stunting linebackers. Wyatt switches ofT 
guards and tackles on defease in add heft 
to the middle of his line. 


MEN TO WATCH 


Bobby Gordon 


47 


TAILBACK 
6 feet, 189 Ibt 


Pulaski, Term. 



Tommy Bronson 


31 


FULLBACK 
6 feet, 19S lbs. 


Gainesville, 


Fla. 




Masiermind of the Vol attack. (Jonlon is 
a punishing runner who follows his inter- 
fer<-nce Well, often pointing out which de- 
femlers til block, He is only an averagi* 
passer, but ihi- line.st punter in the Souih- 
easl Conferene*-. When he pa-isi-s, he prefers 
ilirowing up miildle to winghack. 


Bronson has lieen Tennessee’s regular full- 
back for three years, He is a sure blocker 
anti a powerful runner with good speed. He 
is useil often in short yardage attempts 
and spots holes well. Likes to run to left, 
culling insiile or oiiisitle tiickle. 
hard tackier. 


Bill Anderson 


15 


WINGBACK 
6 ft. 2 in., 190 lbs- 


Bradenton, Fla, 



Bill Johnson 

fi A RIGHT GUARD 
U U 5 ft. 11 in,. 190 It 
Sparta. Tcnn. 



.Anderson is a tremernlou- runiiiT of ihi- 
Tennessee deep reverse, aiihougli he car- 
ries ihe bull infrequently, He is a fine pas.s 
receiver, both long an<t short, using a de- 
ceptive, tiouting. long stride to advantage. 
.Anderson has savvy, and is a Uurd-to-fool 
defensive halfback. 


Johnson has u (tuick, powerful charge which 
makes him hard to handle on defen.se. He 
switches front guard to tackle defensively 
to lake atlvantage of his agility and give 
hint more range. He pulls very well to leml 
Vol power plays, and is one of the fastest 
men cm the team. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


BOWL 


RECORD 

21 MARYLAND 13 

21 TEXAS TECH 0 

28 MISSOURI 0 

28 HOUSTON 6 

7 TCU 0 

14 BAYLOR 0 

T ARKANSAS 6 

19 SMU 6 

6 RICE T 

7 TEXAS 9 

roster 


FIRST UNIT 
12 0$l>ern«, Q 
90 Cay, FB 
40 Conrad, RH 
44 Crow, LH 
S4 Gllbarl, C 
60 Stanlay, LG 
66 Howard, RG 
72 BeoL, RT 
78 Krueger, LT 
SO Tracey, RE 
88 Marks, LC 


SECOND UNIT 
11 MMstead, O 
2B Esoulvet, LH 
37 LeBoeuf, FB 
45 Taylor, RH 
S5 Oliver, C 
63 Geehring. RC 

74 Luna. LG 

75 Simmofti, RT 

76 Garner, LT 
81 Smith, RE 

84 McClelland, LE 


PLAY TO WATCH 



yards with adc(|uale passing. slashinK 
running. H** takes a (|uick pitrhout from 
Osborne ' 1 the <|UurtiTbark, swings wide 


run, if defensive backs fade with Tracey 
(j>i. right end, and Conrad ci , right half, 
or pass. Left end Gi decoj’s the defense. 


PLAY TO WATCH 




RECORD 

0 

AUBURN 7 

14 

MISS. ST. 9 

28 

CHATTANOOGA 13 

14 

ALABAMA 0 

.16 

MARYLAND 0 

35 

N. CAROLINA 0 

21 

GEORGIA TECH 6 

7 

MISSISSIPPI 14 

6 

KENTUCKY 20 

20 

VANDERBILT 6 


ROSTER 

FIRST UNIT SECOND UNIT 

15 Ander 

on. WB 12 Grubb. WB 

20 Adkin 

. BB 27 Emory. SB 

31 Brorts 

n, FB 32 Smith. FB 

47 Gordg 

n, TB 40 Carter, TB 

53 Stottl«my*r, C 55 Moss. C 

64 Horzbrun, LG 65 Urbsno, LG 

66 Johns< 

sn. RG 67 LukowskI, RG 

72 Kolin 

ky, RT 75 Shafer, LT 

74 Smolc 

her, LT 79 SohaNer. RT 

85 Darty 

LE 82 Overholt, LC 

88 Potts, 

RE 56 Armstrong, RC 


THE BACKBONE of the single wing 
is power, and here is where it comes from. 
Gordon (1), the tailback, takes snap from 
center, goes outside tackle behind double- 
team block by end (5) and wingback (4), 


who open hole. The blocking back and 
fullback (2) two-time the dcfeiLsive end, 
while the ofTensive guards lead Gordon 
through the hole, applying more power 
for play, as left end (6) blocks doumfield. 
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GOREN’S 



Charle:i Goren ojfers lit new prohlemfi — 


T he ancient quarrel over which 
came first, the chicken or Ihe 
egg, has been no more hotly di-’bat- 
ed than the relative importance of 
the bidding and the play in con- 
tract bridge. But bidding mu^t be 
more important, if only for the rea- 
son that it comes first. 

It is far from my intention to be- 
little skillful play. My first quiz 
(SroRTS Illustrated, Oct. 14 1 con- 
cerned only bidding. This week, 
you get a chance to test yourself 
as a player, as well. 

Don’t be discouraged if you have 
some wrong answers. None of the 
questions is so simple that any be- 
ginner would know the answer. 


\ AS SOUTH YOU HOLD: 



l V I'afw I’aiw llnuLle 

2 •*> I'ltHH 7 

What do you bid now? 


2 AS DEALER YOU HOLD: 



What Is your opening bid? 


3 AS SOUTH YOU HOLD: 



I ♦ 2 ♦ 2 » 7 

With East-WVst vulnerable, what do 
you bid? 


4 AS SOUTH YOU HOLD: 



1 ♦ Pass I V ? 

You are vulnerable. What do you bid? 


5 AS SOUTH YOU HOLD: 



Pass Pa.sH 1 4 Pas-s 

What do you bid now? 


0 AS SOUTH YOU HOLD: 



1 V Pass I 4 l>ass 

2 4 Pass 2 4 Pass 

2 y Pass 7 

What do you bid now? 


7 AS SOUTH YOU HOLD: 



3 no trump Pass 
Whut do you bid? 


g AS DEALER YOU HOLD: 



What is your opening bid? 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


NEW BRIDGE QUIZ 


which should brighten your Christmas holiday and help you to be a better player in 1958 


9 AS SOUTH YOU HOLD: 



Both sides are vulnerable. What do you 
bid now? 


10 AS SOUTH YOU HOLD: 



1 ♦ Pbk.s 2 ♦ Pass 

2 no trump Pass 4 no (rump Pass 

What do you bid now? 


11 AS WEST YOU HOLD: 



KAST 
3 tr 

Double 


What is your opening lead? 


WK.ST NDkTH 

Pass 3 ♦ 

Pass 4 4 

Pass Pass 

Pass Pass 



]^3 rou ARE SOUTH: 



W K 

S 



The contract is three no trump. We.st 
leads the 5 of hearts. As South, declarer, 
plan the safest play to assure contract. 


14 VOU ARE SOUTH: 



8 



You are South (vulnerable!, declarer at 
a contract of six .spades, with no adverse 
bidding. West leads the 9 of clubs. What 
U the best way to play the hand? 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 123 
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BEST IN 
SHOW 

This fable in words and drawings by the talented 
TV actor Fred Gwynne is dedicated to all dogs 
who feel they have been misjudged in the show 
ring. But humans can learn a lesson from it, loo 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



3 

Then the little girl met 
another man 


4 

"My dog is going to 
win Best-in-Show, ’’ 
he said, 

“AND ITS EASY 
TO SEE WHY!” 


5 

Farther along the way 
the little girl 
met a woman 


DECEMBER 23. 19S7 




6 

“My dog is going to 
win Best-in-Show, ” 
the woman said, 

“AND ITS EASY 
TO SEE WHY!” 


7 

Then the little girl 
met arwther woman 


8 

“My dog is going to 
win Best-in-Show, ” 
the woman said, 

“AND ITS EASY 
TO SEE WHY!” 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



9 

When they finally all 
arrived at the show . . . 


10 

and were standing in the 
judge’s ring, the little 
girl said quietly: 

"MY DOG IS GOING TO 
WIN BEST-IN-SHOW" 


11 

And it did. . . . 


AND, of course {turn the page) . . . 
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. . . IT’S EASY TO SEE WHY! 


THE 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


FLIP-TOP ZOO 


Here's a hrami tieir idea in home fun: culling oul and past- 
ing ap hears, lions, tigers, moose and frhat have gon on 
dip-top eigaret boxes. It’s easg to do, it's lots of fun, and 
it’s a ironderful irag to keep goung and old entertained 

l)KSl(;XKI) I5Y .IKUOMK KTHL 


C Hll.i>KKN AKK Fi'N, ospi-fiallv at. ('hrisimas. liat ewn thi* most 
paliVnl tincf ioving parent wt7( atfmil that at times the imhag- 
Kinji energy of children, or even the shwr weight of their numbers, 
can bwome almost overwhelming. Here, on this and the following 
pages, is an intriguing new pastime that not only gives the kids a 
quiet, sit-on-the-(loor outlet for all that energy but gives parents a 
chance to sit with them and share the fun. All you need are several 


Pi 



I 


empty llip-top eigaret boxes, a bottle of rubber ci'ment and a good 
pair of sci.ssors. ('ut out the designs printed here. Note that they 
are printed on back-to-back pages in such a way that they don't 
overlap, but be careful lest you accidentally snip a design on the re- 
ver.se si(U‘. .^fter you've cut out the tlesigns, fold them precisely as 
indicated. Then apply cement to the lower i)art of the box and apply 
the larger piece, making sure you have it right side up. Then do the 
top piece. I.et the whole thing <iry for a few minutes, and there you 
are with a new toy, a colorful decoration or an im[)romptu ventril- 
(Kjuist’s dummy. Manipulate the flip top to make the mouth open 
and shut. Se<* following jiages for more ideas. .■\nd Merry Christmas! 




THK BEAK 

This hior is <i litflr oit the sijiuirv shtr, 
(ill feel, nirs ami imiiilh, hiil he's a giml 
uniimil lo slarl ivilh, siiirc oiili/ llic curs 
present a prahleni. ('id llieni nnl enreful- 
hj so then slami up, as illuslraled ahoir. 


FLIP-TOP ZOO coiilhnied 




IN THE LION’S MOUTH 

77<?k i* Irirky. Pint cut out man':! head («wh/I 
rerlangte at lop), fold, then cement piclme 
*id( of hotlam fold against inside front of bar, 
picture side of lop fold against inside front of 
flip lop. Then p<i»fp J/ic h'on’a /leucf inid fed 
on the front of the hof, and his tail on the hack. 







it 


tl 'ird 



"Puerto Rico is surprising 
—so are its ruins !” 

says Lit irifiston Fairhinik 

of Lake Forast. Illinois 


‘‘1 watt IiiIhIIv uii[)rf|)iirf(l ftir whal 1 fiiuiul 
ill I'licfli) sa%?t Mr. I‘'iiirliuiik. 

"Tin- MiiifhiiK*. Tilt' lii'Hf'lif-. Till' rum. I 
was faiiiiliar with ruin in <lai<{uiris and 
|iiiiii-li. <i( 4'oiiix'. Hill in I’ufi'tii Hit'll il's a 
iii'W kind (d niin. I>r\ and li»lil. 

■'Tlicx c»rii'n MTVf it 0/1 lln‘ nuks. Or with 
liiiiit'. Siinii'linii's in liio||))^i||H. (all and t-nol. 
It s st-nsaliiinai ! 

"What almut I'titTlii l{i((>? I li'll fnr it — 
liartl. \\ htTf fisf in iht- Oarihht'an dn vmi 
lliid (lid S(ianish <;ardfiit like this;' Or jicr* 
(t'fl t'liinalc all vnar rtiund?” 


Ml. Fiiirliuiik irii"- his fir'l niiii ami iniiii' in llu 
gunlt-n III (I frieiiil in OM San .liian. l’liol»grapli liy 
Kllioti Kiuill. 



of I'lirrto Hiio, Hum I’foinoliun 
Uiiivun. Fifth iirnur. \rw )i>rl. IT, \. 



Minute Maid^iOrange Juice 

Brings You America’s Most Magnificent 
New Year’s Day Spectacle 

THE 69^ ANNUAL 




TOURNAMENT 




ORROSES PARADE 

From PasadenO/ California-January 1^/ 1958 






1958 THEME: I )(l /T(l tNS 


IN LIVING COLOR 

AND BLACK AND WHITE 

11:45 A.M. E.S.T. 9:45 A.M. M.S.T. 
10:45 A.M. C.S.T. 8:45 A.M. P.S.T. 

SEE lOCAl TV CHANNEl LISTING 


63 SPECTACULAR FLOATS! 

TWO DAZZLING HOURS OF SHEER BEAUTY! 

Ne\cT in all hisiors has there been a pageant to match the 
I95S Tournament of Roses for exciting beauty and 
splendor! Tx\o full hours of breath-taking flouts , , . 
colorful bands . . . spirited horses . . . enchanting floral 
cITects. It's the most glorious spectacle of the New Year! 
Minute Maid urges you not to miss this magniticeni Color 
TV spectacular on Ncu Year's Day! 

Wolch for “Fame and Forlune," the fabuloui Minute Maid float! 


whfMi they want rnore... there’s mere health to {)our- 



that s ’why 

Minute Maidj^Orange Juice 
is better for your health 


Healthy, happy young bodies need the nutrition in 
delicious Minute Maid Orange Juice ... the fresh- 
frozen juice that's filled with fresh-squeezed flavor 
and just bubbling with good health ! 



Minute Maid gives you % more Juice. Y* more nutrition for 
(he same money than oranges squeezed at home. 



Based on orange price averages reported to 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 


You get 14 More for your money! 


ArallabU In Canada 










MOOSE AN ) MEN 


COMPLEAT HUNTSMAN 

.Sowe precise «c}ssort«ff ?s needed here for 
John Hunter's accessories: his hut, gun, 
camera, binoculars. Cement them in place 
as indicated in the finished ilhisiralion. 

I 


eonltiiurd 


I'LIP-TOP ZOO roniinuid 



TIGER, TIGER 

Aiiollwr rea(lii-lo~p(inte anitnalfor the fnr- 
*•»/. Hoir alnml xninc lame tinimalx? You 
[or the kkh) miijlil th a irliole iHirniiaril. 


DO IT YOURSELF 

Dll Ihfxe pof/cx are xererttl ih-il-uoiirxel/ 
ideax, likelhix xkin~ilirrr. Skclrii i/ouroirn 
dcxigiix nil colored paper, cut and panic. 


FOOTBALL HERO 

li\ (/nV arin 

and the arm irilli ball are xejnirale nnilx. Yon 
rnnld ronxlrnel an entire Irani of II plaperx. 


I 


SAXTA OLALIS 

.•l>! ifon can nee, Santa in prelli/ eaxy lo do. 
Trif Home reindeer [including Rudolph), 
lining denign for the inoone on rough guide. 


SPACE MAX 

H‘ re the kidn can reallu lei their iniaghia- 
tionn go — with matehen for earn and a pa- 
per clip anlennii. Dr make malrbnl iek legn. 





rrJSfw? 



CASEY ON THE BOX 

Conrermltonal Ca»ey dcmonitlrales a 
good game to play with photographs. 
Turn hojr upside down and Jit pielure 
so flip top opens and closes the inoulk. 


NEW DEPARTURE 

By now you're an expert, so try (his. 
Turn Iwx upside down and glue torso 
and head of clown to rererse side, (‘sc 
small brass paper fasteners isee in- 
sert) to attach niorahlr arms and 
legs. Open box and, behold, clown sits. 
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BRUISE DAMAGE oflen leodt lo blowout when you leotl enpeet it. Nylon's shock-absorbing toughness shrugs off punishment, gives tires lasting strength. 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION 

IVvloii (‘ord protfM't.H hrst a^aiii.sl wraki'iiiii^ hv I>uiii|)m„ flrx slrain, 
nioisture, heal — ruiis rooler on llu* roa<l. 'riiaTH why Hafely-eoiiseioiiH 
people everywhere are swilehiiitj lo ii>lon eoni lin’M. 


In )iKt oni* year, nf iivluii remi fii«-> liavt* iiHTra'f<l 
6”)';. Vmi may U- ■.urjirivii Imw littir ihr extra prolertioii 
of nylon coril tin-!' will o<i-i mui. Nvlon i> yimr Uol jiroUw- 
tiiiii Uftain.'! tlie f<iiir iiiajur i-aii-rs of iiiimtii tire 'latn.mc 
that can Iim'I to l»lciwoiil>: that (ii'ciir in evcr\ilay 

driviii'’. Ilex .'train that take- |)la<-f eserv linn- a tirt' turn-, 
nioi-uire that in tiirounli ml- in titc nihluT. \\ lial'-. 

more, nylon iioi onlv wiili-i.inil- liral lic-t. Init acliially 
niii' ii[i to die i rooler, 

Nylon's snjHTiority li.i- Invii (>ro\nl in Inllion- ol mile- 
use l>y .salfly-co:i«<-ioii- lriii-k.i*r>. N'vIdii eonl tire- are in 
cveryilay iim' by lii^iliway |Joliee, eommereial Heel operalors 


ami taxi-. .Ml major airlitu-- ami inililary airerafl cle|)en<l on 
nylon eonI lire-. Kor fjrealer -alety. in-i-i ini nylon win-ii 
bnyini; new lire- or a new ear, laiok for the idenlilkation 
on llie -itb'Wdll. 


(gyppiQ) 


BETTER THINGS EOR BETTER IIVING 
...fMROUCM CNfMlSTRr 


H atch the DL /•it.NT OF I IIF MOMir' on CliS Ty 


THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE 


MADE WITH 


NYLON 
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1957 

SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 

ALL-AMERICA 



Twenty-five years ago this 
month a college football 
season had just come to an 
end and the seniors who had 
won football letters were 
getting ready, come their 
graduation, to launch out 
on lifetime careers. In the pages that follow, with the 
cooperation of American colleges and universities and 
the aid of a national board of judges. Sports Illustrated 
proudly confers on 25 of these men its annual Silver 
Anniversary All-America award, symbolized by silver 
goal posts, for outstanding career achievement since ’32 




^ \ ’ 


^ V 

X ^ 

WII.I.IA.M M AI.I.KN 
Prexideiit, Hoeing .Aircraft Co. 

S f AI.I.YN 

Chmii., Sational Caxli Rvji.der 



'"k’. 



NOUMAN rHANt>I.KU I.KSTKK I.. COMlKHi' 

Puhlinher, box Anyrkx Timex I’rexidenl, Cliri/xler ('orp. 



I.KK H BUIS'IX)!. DAVID H CAI.HODN 

Prtxideiit, lirixUil’M yrrx ('<>. Prexidnil, SI. Limix Tnixl Co. 



|{AYMOND r KIKKS'l'DNK AHTKMV'S I. CATKS 

Prex., Firexioiic Tire & Rubber ('orjuiriilion (Jirreliir 



lIKKMAN HK'KMAN KDHKKT t. INCJAI.U'i -/U .JOHN K. KKNNKDY CHhJSTKK J l-xHOfllK 

Sjtortx lUu.slriilrd Chairman, Ingalh Shiphuildimj Senator from .\lax.tachuxellx ('hmu...\'all.F<)olhaU Fomidalion 



(JWII.YM !■HtCK WII.I.IAM K. BOlUN.SDN I.KWIS S. KOSKNSTIKI. IXH'IS B SKl.TZKB 

Pres., Wcxiinghouse Kleclric Prexideiit, The Cuea-Cola Co. Chairman, Schenley Induxtnes Editor, The Cletvland Press 
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SILVER ALL-AMERICA 


THE JUDGES 


Tiventy-five men of achievement 
surveyed the career achievements 
of football snn'or.s 0 / 25 years ago 



•rnoMAS J. HAUC.JIAVR 
('hiiirnidn, Eoi^tnitin K>'dtik Co. 


For choosing a conventional All-Amer- 
ica football team fromthe headline per- 
formers of a cloTen (all Saturdays, foot- 
ball coaches and sportswriters are the 
authorities hallowed by custom and 
good sense. In SJ’ORTS Il.LfSTKATKD's 
Silver Anniversary All-America the cri- 
terion is achievement in career and cit- 
izenship stretching over a generation. 
The judging involves values as broad 
as American life itself and calls for a 
different kind of expert. This year’s 
judges I, see piriiirt’tii are sound author- 
ities on achievement, representing in 
their own persons a cross section of dis- 


tinguished American accomplishment. 

The task of the judges was to study 
the citations advanced by 75 Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in behalf 
of 75 senior football lettermen of 25 
season.s ago. and to select the most out- 
standing 25. It was a taxing assign- 
ment. "If I had unlimited choices," 
wrote one judge, expressing the reac- 
tion r)f most, "I would vote for all 75. 
for all of them have made something 
real of their lives." 

For the men the judges picked — the 
Silver Anniversary award winners of 
1957 — turn the page. 



«). I’ARKBU .M<-f()MAS 
Lute prFKidft}!, Philip Morrix 


CHAIll.l't.S Cr MOnrtMKK 
Prii^ident, Oeneral Foods Carp. 


BKA-NK I’ACK JR. 

Pres., General l>yiiiimirs (’orp. 


rHARI,K.S H I’EHCY 
Pre.-iidenl, Hell Hotvell 
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SILVER ALL-AMERICA conlinued 


FROM THEN TO NOW 


THE 25 AWARD MEN 

WILLIAM J. GILBANE Brown 

Coimtntelion compaiiij executive, Profidiiier 

THOMAS H. COULTER Carnegie Tech 

f’hief pxecutire, ('hiciigo Aa^oviation of Cominfrec 

KEITH L PARSONS Uni v. of Chicago 

Atlornvy and corporations director, ('kicago 

GEORGE A. NEWTON Univ. of Colorado 

lurvstmenl banking, SI. Loitts 

BARTHOLOMEW J. VIVIANO Cornell 

Vicf-pTmident (ikiI general counsel, Ijchigh Valley lili 

JOHN M. GABRIEL Drexcl Institute 

Ctpi! engineer imd timpavy president, Paramns, S.J. 

ALBERT SYDNEY WILLIAMS Georgia Tech 

.Manager, l.'oca-Cola Export Corp., London 

CARL H. HAGEMAN JR. Harvard 

Vice-prcsidcnl, Union Carbide and Carbon, Sne York 

HARRY L. HANSEN Uaverford 

I'rnfcssor, flnrmrd Business SvImoI 

GILBERT 1. BERRY Univ. of Illinois 

General manager of WIBC, /«dittna;>oftV 

IVAN B. WILLIAMSON Univ. of Michigan 

Athletic dircdor, l/niversUy of Wisconsin 

GEN. KENNETH E. FIELDS Army 

General manager, U.S. .Atomic Energy Comrnissiim 

CAPT. WILLIAM R. KANE Navy 

H'orW H’nr II flier, Uite emmander “U.S.S. Saipan” 

RICHARD J. FENCL Northwestern 

Auto rental ampany pre.-<ident, Cbiengo 

II. HOWARD COLEHOWER Pennsylvania 

Textiles manufacturer, Philadelphia 

DR. FREDERIC T. BILLINGS Princeton 

Speeinlist in jn^rr«al medicine., S’ashville 

JOHN W. OEHLER Purdue 

Vice-president, barge Hue rnmpnny, Joliet, III. 

ROBERT McCOOLE Saint Louis Univ. 

Personnel officer, .Monsanto Chemical Co., SI. Louis 

RAY SPARLING Southern California 

Metering devices ma)iufaclurer, Los Angeles 

JAMES W. ASTON Texas A&M 

President, Republic Salional Bank, Dallas 

ROBERT EMSLIE MURRAY Union 

Superintendent of schools, Schenectady, .Y.Y. 

FRANK CHRISTENSEN Univ. of Utah 

Diamond drills manufacturer, Salt Lake (’ily 

TOM P. HENDERSON JR. Vanderbilt 

Insurance executive, Soshcille 

FLOYD SCHWARTZWALDER West Virginia 

Head football aMcb, Syraeitse University 

JOHN S. WILBUR Yale 

.Metals munuforlunr, ('Ue>la>id 


It ivns a time of change at home and 
ahmod, of diploma.'^ in hand and irork 
ahead, jm^t 9, ()()() day.‘< and nights ago 

by JOHN TIBBY 


A hedicatkd little group of visionaries? calling them- 
selves the .American Interplanetary Society announced 
plans to launch a .seven-foot skyrocket. “We don't expect 
a great deal from this first experiment," said one of them. 
“If it climl)s a mile we .shall be very satisfied.” . . . The 
eminent Dr. Karl Compton of MIT looked into the future 
and crisply prophesied: “The field <if atomic science is so 
little explored that we should not be surprised if the next 
generation should uncover the most exciting and far- 
reaching developments in the whole of history.” . . . The 
.American people went to the polls arul chose Franklin D. 
Uoosevell to sucj-eed Herbert Hoover. . . . Despite the 
Depression the Rockefellers poured their money into the 
building of Rockefeller Center, largest and most imagina- 
tive act of urban restoration since the San Franousco fire. 
. . . The Russians were building, too— one big preoccupa- 
tion was the glittering Mo.scow subway. An ob.scure tough 
guy named Nikita Khrushchev, aged H8, got a new job 
watch-dogging the construction engineers. . . . 

That was the year of our Lord iy.‘52 and of the .American 
republic the 15fith. It was the start of a rousing chapter of 
modern times, the end of college and the beginning of ca- 
reers for men named this week to tlie Silver Anniversary 
All-America. The 25 men honored here i.scc lox' as out- 
standing representatives of their generation have two ex- 
periences in common: achievement as football players and 
achievement since football days. Beyond that, their careers 
have been as various as the men themselves. Wh.en MIT’s 
Professor Compton gav.ed into the atomic future a half- 
back named Ken F’ields was playing for West Point; today 
Brigadier General Kenneth Fields is general manager of the 
L'.S. Atomic E]nergy Commi8.sion. Back in the <lays when 
Khrushchev was working on his subway, Brown University 
had a back named Bill Gilbane. Last week Bill Gilbane, 
executive vice-president of a Providence construction firm, 
was working on $85 million worth of industrial expansion 
business. Princeton’s football captain, -Josh Billings, .set- 
tled in Nashville after a Rhodes Scholarship at Oxford and 
became a doctor. Utah's Frank Christensen has a world- 
wide business in diamond drills. Georgia Tech’s Albert Syd 
Williams is Coca-Cola’s boss distributor in Britain. Quar- 
terback Jim Aston of Texas A&M is president of the big- 
gest bank in the .Southwest. Haverford’s Harry Hansen is a 
professor at the Harvard Business School — and so it goes. 

But that is to get aliead of the story by some fl.OOO days 
and nights. 

The Depression cut college enrollments in the fall of 
1982 — about one student in every 15 dropped out for 
money reasons or was unable to matriculate— and the 
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< \I*1'IN<; ilu‘ (I'n-iruciiim worker' rai-i- ih»' < M\N(;iN<; th*- ciiarfl, incuminj; I’n-si(li*ni Franklin I). Hoo'cvi-li ox- 
finu! Slone an<i Anuricari llax ii to plan- atop the c-hanni-' hainiclasp with Herbert Hi>ti\er before Capitol inaUKUraiion at 

Tb-story RCA buililinir in Rockefeller Center. which Ro(»sevelt sjiiti, "The only thinj; we have lo fear is fear itself." 



sur\’ivors bo^jati to think of ihemsolve.s lus a rather more 
"seriou.s" neneration than their preileeessors. "Lit.” ma- 
jors swiU'lied to ••eonomifs, anti hull ses.sions Iteeaine con- 
cerncti will) national as well as campus politics. It was a 
lime of "workini; your uuv." anti all but live of the li;') 
Silver .-intiiversary uwartl men worked either at part-time 
Jobs or summer jobs, or both, to lielji pay their way. For 
the award men as a jtrouf). tuition, hoard anti room that 
year axt-ratced $7)i0 over-all; nine of the men pieced tliis 
out with alhlelic-scholarship help, setim with academic 
scholarships. Three were yood enouKli to uiml up I'hi Beta 
Katipa. Eleven Kraduaied with honors. 

But if it was a serious year on eanifius it was not a som- 
ber one. Collegians read Tit ('aiiliinia A iiiorii^l and liuUdug 
Dnnuiinmil Slrikot Buck as well as A (luidc Thnnujh Wurhl 


Chiini^, and tliey took their tiales to see (larho in (!r>iud 
ll'dil and ('lark (lahle and .Jean Harlitw in /Cii /><).si. The 
surefire songs were \>ght and Pan and /’rt Ttdd ICvtrij 
IJtl'i .s'/nr. In tUtrmilorie.s and fraternity houses they re- 
liashed the summer's performances in the world of sport, 
(teiie Sara/.eri won hotli the .American and the British Open 
championships, hondtitig his way aheail of men like Roliby 
Cruickshank and Walter Hagen to win itie I'.S. title at 
Fre.sli Meadow anti whi|)ping Mac Smith to win tlie Britislt 
title at Sandwich: lie was hy all odds golfer of llie year. 
In the (James of the Xth Olympiad, field at Los Angeles, 
the U.S. ran away witli d!) golil medals to nine fur the 
nearest rival— Italy; it would he years more before the 
Russians woultl send a team to the Olympics. The New 

ro»i/i‘n Mfd 
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<;i.<M{Y DAY for Kabi- Hutli <’<)mfs in third uiitnf* of 193'2 Worhl 
Scrii-s afiiT ihf Halif", two sirikps down to Cub Pifchpr Charlie 
Hoot. wauKlt^d 11 mauisti-rial finKor to (U-matid om- mon- pitch - and 
lashetl it over the cptiipr-fipld barrier. Here Ruth Ki't-: a htijniy 
handclasp from teammate Lou Gehriy after crus.sinn the plate. 



javelin thr<iw in the Game.s that year. Thereupon she jjave notice: 
“My mind i.s set now on winninu a national Kolf championship." 



ICXPl.o.SD !■; KICK. Bootl for !!.'• yartls, i-i hooted by 
.Army Halfback Ken Fields in 19d'J .\rmy-Navy name, 
which .\rmy won lit) l). Oiielitiii- Halfback Field.s, now 



lOVI’l.o.sivK snor from ;i trap, which bimleil his ball inches 
from pin, is Gene Sara/.eti'> response to sandy challenge in the 
National Open, hehi at Fresh .Meadow ('oiintry (’lub, latni; 
Island. Sarazen. aK'‘d :f0. won both the U.S. and Hritisb Open 
tournaments that year, was manifestly the ijolfer of the year. 


FROM THKN TO NOW 

contiii iird 

York Yankees cru.sluul the ChicaKtt Cults iti four straiglit 
games to win the World Series, and Babe Ruth hit perhaps 
the most famous home run of liis life~on a two-.strike 
pitch, after waggling a finger at the heckling Cliicago 
bench itt a gesture widely interpreted as meaning“next one 
goes out of the park.” Which it ditl, of course. 

The football season opened particularly auspiciously for 
three of tlie Silver Anniversary men. Cornell Fullback Bart 
Viviano personally scored three touchdowns as his team 
beat Buffalo 72-0. Gilbane scored two of Brown’s three 
against Rhode Island and Fields both of Army’s against 
Furman. As the season progressed, the University of Mich- 


igan. led by Harry Newman and with Ivy Williamson 
starring at right end, prove<l itself clearly the best of the 
Big 'I'en; when the .season ended the Wolverines were 
named National Champions by the A.ssoeiated 1’res.s. Yale 
won the game it wanted mo.st : it heat Harvard 19-0 in the 
mud and rain while -50.000 people <lressed in slickers, rub- 
ber boots and sheepskin coats cheered and moaned, accord- 
ing to their colors, in the Yale Bowl. When it was over. 
Captain Carl Hageman of beaten Harvard generously 
jiraLsed the Yale eaptain across the line from him: ‘‘.John 
Wilbur played a great game and showed himself to l)e an 
outstanding tackle.” Neither was aware that 2.5 years later 
both would be named to the same squad. Carl Hageman of 
Harvard, now a vice-president of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corp., and John Wilbur of Yale, vice-president of the 
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general manager of the U.S. Atomic F'nergy 
Commission, was elected to this year’s Silver 
All-America, as was Navy's tackle Bill Kane. 



DAVIS Clil* t’l’SI-rr is regis.ered as France's 
Jean Borotra and America's Kllsworth Vines 
march off Roland Garros courts in Paris after 
the Frenchman's unexpected victory. France 
won the Davis Cup for the sixth straight year. 



ttO.SK UOtVL DAY I9M brings triumph and added national stature to Southern 
California Trojans, as they crush the highly regarded Pitt Panthers 3.’) 0 at Pasa- 
dena. Here Trojan Quarterback Homer Griffith, one of the game'.s heroe.s, plunges 
off-tackle for more Southern California yardage. In the regular season 10 oppo- 
nents had managed to score only 25 points against Pill’s Sutherland-coached team. 



IlitlDtiK Tltll'MPH comes for four-man team of Willard Karn, Hal Sims, Har- 
old S. Vantlerbili and Baron Waldemar von Zedtwitz who out-scored the runners-up 
for the V’anderbilt Cap, a trophy put up by Bridge .Master Vanderbilt himself. Pre- 
tournament favorites had been Ely Culbertson’s team. The tournament referee 
was Army Lieutenant Alfred .M. Gruenther, later to become a four-star general. 


Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., were electetl to this year’s Silver 
All-Ameriea. 

The Army-Xavy game jammed 79,000 into Philadel- 
phia’s Franklin Field. .Army won 20-0, and one of the 
strong men for Army that day was Halfback Fiehls. At 
right tackle for Navy was Bill Kane, a mild-mannered 
young giant of 6 foot .'1, one of Navy's best all-round ath- 
letes tfootball, baseball, track and wrestling), wlio wa.s to 
suffer embarrassment all his life from the nickname “Kill- 
er.” Ahead for Midshipman Kane lay a distinguished ca- 
reer of duty well done — as fighter pilot, fighter group leader 
and Pacific war ace, as postwar skipper of the carrier Sai- 
pan — until the day, last February, when the electrical sys- 
tem of his TV-2 jet failed and he cras'ned to his death. By 
the nomination of the U.S. Naval Academy and the votes 
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of the judges, the late Captain William R. Kane, USN, is 
honored in this year’s Silver All-America. 

Fourteen of the award men wore their country’s uniform 
in World War II and most of the others found themselves 
occupied in war-directed civilian work. Nowadays they are 
sending their own children through college. Admission is 
more ditlicult, tuition has trebleil, academic demands are 
almost universally .stiffer. Kven so, the award men would 
enroll for football again if they were entering college today. 
No matter what their careers, they are inclined to agree 
with the words lettereil on the gymnasium at West Point; 
words of Douglas MacArthur a generation ago: Upon thk 
Fiklds of FniKsm.Y Sthife Are Sown the Seeds That, 
Upon Other Fields, On Other Days, Will Bear the 
Fruits of Victory. 

TURN PACE FOR INDIVIDUAL STORIES 
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SILVER ALL-AMERICA continued 


1932-57 

MEN OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Meet them here in vUjnetfc, with then-and-now pkturcs: 25 Joothctll players 
of 25 years ayo who have earned election to the Silver All-America and ivhose 
careers help ansiver the question, ^'Whatever happens to old football players?” 


WILLIAM J. (MLRANF. 

Con»fruclion cumpany i-rcculirr, Providence 

AS fullback and caplain of Brown’s strong team 
}\. 7 won, 1 lost Bill Gilbane was a campus licro; 
as a Depression graduate he was glad enough to get a 
job pouring cenjetu. As the U.S. got on its feet, con- 
struction spurted atui so did Bill (}iil>ane and the fam- 
ily Gilbane Building (-’o. “In my business I have to 
meet hundreds of people and meet them confident- 
ly,” he says. “I think I got some of this from foot- 
ball.” The other week he traveled 4,000 miles overseeing some $80 million worth 
of company construction business and soliciting more— but managed to get 
home by Saturday to referee a neigliborhood football game ;“My kid’s team 
won 50-:U”). GilV>ane finds time to lead the United Fund Drive in i’rovidcnce, 
take an active part in sessions of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, serve as a trustee of the Brown University Fund, raise six children. 




Carnegie Tech 

THOMAS H. COULTER 

Chief executive, Chicago Association of Commerce 

U NTIL his senior year, strapping Tom Coulter had 
never played college football — track was his 
sport. He set a new record for the 4fi0-meter hurdles 
at tile I’etin Relays, represented his native Canada 
in the 1982 Olympics. Then Carnegie Tech put him 
in a football suit, and Coulter became an offensive 
star in the Tech backfitdd. After commencement, ver- 
satile Coulter headed for the University of Chicago 
and graduate business studies, earned his way by playing hockey along with 
his famous brother Tex; for the Chicago Black Hawks. An enthusiastic adopted 
Chicagoan, Coulter now serves as executive officer of the Chicago .Association 
of Commerce, largest chamber of commerce in the U.S. Last week, 2.3 years 
after football days, he was coordinating the work of 40 committees, laying plans 
for “seaport Chicago” with the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
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I F THKRK ts a distinctive pattern to the lives of the Sil- 
ver Anniversary All-Aniericas, the pattern is one of vi- 
tal activity both as undergraduates and '^5 years later. 
Besides winning their letters in football, 80'^’,' took part 
in other college sports, 72',' found time for nonathletic 
campus activities tstudent government, debating, journal- 
ism. honor societies!, and 80't worked at remunerative 
part-time jobs to meet board bills or fasten on spending 
money. 

Today virtually all of them find a way to keep physical- 
ly active, from games to gardening. Golf is the No. 1 game 
with 6b ' , of them; a quarter of them still work out at the 
streninjus game of handball: fishing, swimming, tennis and 
bowling, in that order, are some of their other favorites. 
They tended to marry late— half of them took profes- 


sional or other postgraduate courses— and their median 
age at marriage was 2.'>. They are the fathers of 36 sons, 37 
daughters. Moat of those who play golf have golfing wives; 
ditto with the tennis players, swimmers an<l bowlers. One 
or two fishermen, devotees of the classic sport of silence, 
even take their in'res along. 

They appear to be in good trim. Their average playing 
weight a.s seniors was 182 pounds, their average weight to- 
day 19-t. Though nearly all were married and the fathers of 
children by World War II, a dozen of them went into mili- 
tary service — not including West Point’s Ken Fields and 
Annapolis’ Bill Kane, who were in service already. 

Linemen vs. backs? Fourteen of this year's Silver All- 
Americas were linemen, 11 were hacks — just about right, 
with the backfield’s usual mild advantage. 



University of Chicago 

K?:iTH PARSONS 
Aftorufy and corporaffons di’rt'rf(>r, C/tirciyo 

K kith PAHSOS.S made Phi Bela Kappa at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, but no teacher taught him 
more than Amos Alonzo Stagg, who was ending 41 
years of coaching at Chicago. "Before one of our 
la.st big games, Stagg didn’t talk football at all. He 
told us, ‘Now you hoys are in fine shape, and you 
have a long life aliead of you. Set your goals an<l l)e 
steadfast to them.’ ” Keith Parsons’ goals were the 
law, a family and community service. Today, a partner in the firm of Milliken, 
Vollers & Parsons, a director <tf corporations and father of three children. Par- 
sons has served as a World War II ordnance ofiicer, community chest chair- 
man, board of education member, church deacon. Though he deplored the de- 
cision to drop intercollegiate football at the University of Chicago, he loyally 
raises funds for his old school, is a past president of the alumni association. 




University of t'olorado 

C.EOllC.E NEWTON 
JnrryfmrHt fuinkiiig, Sf. Loitis 

W HKN George Newton was 3 years old his father 
died: at 4 he was l)urned so seriously on the 
hack and legs that he barely lived, was bedfast for 
two years, was told he’d never walk again. George 
and his mother ha<l other ideas: she taught him to 
walk again, to ice skate, to play basketball, finally to 
ski. .^t the ffniversity of Colorado. George Newton, 
onetime "hopele.ss’’ child cripple, won thr<*e letters in 
basketball, three in football, was twiee named .-Ml-Conference halfback, made 
Phi Bela Kappa, After Harvard Law School and service with the Air Force 
in World War II (majori he is now a partner in the investment firm of G. H. 
Walker & Co. (whose founder donated the Walker Cup', vice chairman of 
the St, Louis Chamber of Commerce, past governor of the St. I^ouis Community 
Chest, vestryman of his church, father of a son playing prep school football. 

continutd 
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SILVER ALL- AMERICA fon/inurd 



BAUTMOLOMKW VIVIANO 

Viri'-jtri'niilriit diiil tjnii'ral comiml, Lrliiijh Vallcii Itlt 


I NTMK()7-y<*ar annals of C<)riit‘ll f(n)tl)all. Bart \'ivi- 
ano stands out as an aullientir star. He was All- 
East fullbaok in 19.11 and 19:12. was wi<lely nanu*d for 
tho .\1!-Amf*ri(*as in liislast yoar wlicn be captained the 
(’ornell team. Law was his aim and law his business- 
after graduation from the ('ornell Law School in 19:{f) 

— until World War II. Bart Viviano w<‘nt on active 
duty ninemonthsliefore IVarl Harbor, spent five yeans 
as an ordnance oflicer majori before he got back to law again. As vice-president 
an{| gen(*ral counsel of the Ijohigh \'aliey Railroad. Cornell's fullback of 25 years 
ag<» now carries the ball for his railroad on such things as Interstate (’ommerce 
Commission rates and regulations, negligence suits, tax litigations. One matter 
of honest pride: he weighs tcxlay just what he weighed as a fullback 195 pounds). 
One reason: golf. 



Drexel ln.stilute 

JOHN M. OABRIKL 

i'iril ViiQini'fT oikI companii pre.^jV/fod. i*arniuux, .V../. 

W UKN .John Mack (Jabriel got out of Drexel with 
his civil engineering degree he found it a tough 
lime for young engineers. So he taught school in his 
home town of Garfield. N'.J. and. just to keep thor- 
oughly occupied, ran for local ollice. For six years lie 
was simultaneously schoolteacher and mayor of Gar- 
field. Then the war came along, and .John Gabriel put 
in five years in the Army, inclutiing service in the 
Philippines and .lapan, was dLscharged a major. Schoolteaching and politics are 
for others now; Civil Engineer Gabriel is deep in the construction business with 
sidelines in real estate and insurance, presidetit of three companies liearing his 
name. "I might not play college football again,” says Gabriel, whose playing 
weight of lfi5 pounds would make him on the light side nowadays. "But I 
wouhln'l lra<le the experietu'e. Football taught me to work under pressure.” 





ALftERT .SYDNEY WILMA.MS 
MnnagvT, Coru-Cofu Ej-pinl Cor/i., Ijondnn 

A I.BKHT SYI) WII.I.IAMS, bearer of a fine old Confed- 
, erate name, owes his college education to foot- 
ball. Orphaned in chiblhootl, he won an athletic schol- 
arship to Georgia Tech, and honors multiplied; cla.sa 
oflicer for four yeans, membership in local and nation- 
al hon<»raries, co-captain of llie football team. His ca- 
reer job began when he signed on as a trainee with the 
export division of the Co<'a-Cola Co., with whom he 

has had increasingly responsible a.ssignments: in Canada, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
the Caribbean and, since 19.54, Great Britain, where he is manager of the Coca- 
(’ola Export Corp.’s regional operations. He follows cricket and Rugby now. but 
in accents still honestly Georgian gives credit to two footliall l<‘s.sons that work 
in business too: "Have confidence in yourself” ami "The least important wonl 
in the English language is ’I.”' 
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CART, M HA(^KMAN JR. 
Mcr-pri'nidriil, Ihiinn ('nrhiifi iinii <'(irlnni, \cw York 


A'. 


^ V ACAi'KMK’ scliolanship look Carl HuKomun from 
, Lorain, Dhio to Harvurcl. Ht- was orioUKh 

to Kra<iuatC' mm Uuuii ami Vio a mar.sVial of his cla-ss; 
also Koorl oiujukH lo play varsity ond for thro*- y<-ars 
on tc-atns that inrlmiod AII-Aiiu-rii-a Ron 'I'icknor 
'liniti and AU-Amoriva Barry Wood 'Uidl . In his 
s*'nior year Carl Ha^^'nian was Harvard's captain. On 
Kraduation he went to work a.s a production foreman 
for Union Carhide and Carhon. has been with litem ever since. Today he is 
vice-president for industrial relatitms, re.sponsihle for liusin«-s.s a>tre*-nietns 
with 28 national and international uni*>ns, de*-ply involved in tin- personnel 
policies of a company with many defen.se contracts, .'says Haiteman; "'rhe in- 
creasinK importance of s<*ienc»- in our educati(»nal system is obvious, but IM 
hate to see athletics <'Urlaile*l *in that account.” 



ef 


i \ 


HARRY L. IIANSKN 
7'ro/’>.'<sor, llurrtiril Srhoul 


h; 


[ A lilt Y IIanskn learned competition as captain arxl 
Uuard at Haverford. then switch*-*! to Harvard to 
teach it. It Took him 15 years, a fairly short time 
as such things t<» ri.se from re.s*-ar*-li a.ssistant to 
full professor at the Harvard Bu.siness School. Sin<-e 
1950. Hansen has be*-n in charge of the market dev»*l- 
opment and sale.s policy courses in the .school's .-\d- 
\anced .Management Training Program, for the past 
two summers has hea*led task forc*-.s olTeritig I'.S. -style courses in administra- 
tion t*) husine.ss and government leailers in tiu- Ptiiiippines. Formosa and Japan. 
Han.Hen’.s basic methotl; a.s.signing hi.s students to eight-man teams and putting 
the ti-ams lo work on hypothetical marketing projects *>n a competitive Invsis. 
"The thing we hop*- to get acro.ss is that the individual can get the most for 
himself by getting the m<»sl for the t»‘am.” 




Univ<'r-‘*ity of Illir 


(HI.HKRT I. BKRRY 
urtif iiKiiKtijtr of WIliC, I miiuttnpoUii 


W tiKS (jil B*‘rry’s high school football coach to<»k 
him to meet B<tli Zuppk*-, the ettach *'f th*- lUini 
I M cut the hiiihiup short witli a terse homily *)n perform- 

I y*'*'*' ’**^1 Ih-rry never forgot: "Wait until he 

guin.s hi.s firs* yar<l for I llinois.” f'aptain B*-rry earn*-*! 
more titan his share of yanis for Illinois in 1982 alone, 
including an 87-yard runhack of a kickoff against 
Wisconsin, a 75-yard touchdown run against Chicago, 
a ofi-yard runitack of a punt against Ohio State, mafle himself an .\ll'Am*-rica in 
many a Itook. Berry's career lias lefi him in an*l <fUt of pr*) fotithall -Chicago 
Cardinalsi, into the newsjiaper a<lvertising business, finally into ra*lio-T\'. His 
fulltime responsibility now is slali«»n WIBC, Indianapolis, of wliich he is vic*- 
presi<ient and general manag*-r. '!'*> new salesmen Berry uses Zuppke's line: "Wait 
until .vou gain that first yard.” 


CtIHtil 


></ 
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Univernity of Mtchiftan 

IVAN B. WILLIAMSON 
Alhletir (h'rfrlor, of U'/xcoks/h 

I \'Y Williamson was captain ami riKlit end of one 
of ihc fmc.sl teams in Michigan history — unbeat- 
en champions of the Big Ten and national champions 
in the verdict of the press. Except for three years in 
the N'a\y in World War II. Williamson, wlio grad- 
uated moijuo rum loinlr, has devote<l himself to col- 
lege athletics ever since, .\fter .seven years as head 
coach at Wisconsin, where his teams won 41 games. 
lo.st 19 for one of the l)est records in the Big 'Pen, he has given up the head- 
lines of the coach’s job for the quieter, more responsible one of athletic director 
at the University of Wi.sconsin, ha.s switched from cigaret.s to a meerschaum 
pipe. His concern now is the entire athletic program at Wisconsin, and as a 
practical realist Ivy know.s how this must be paid for; la.st week he was busy 
building a l(),00()-seat addition to Wi.sconsin's football stadium. 




U.S, Military .'Academy 

oknp:ral kknnkth k. fields 

(lenrml muuagvr, U.S. Atomir Knrrijg ('omininfiion 

T hk tw(i top honor men at We.st Point are the 
all-round cadet known as First Captain and the 
scholarly cadet graduating N’o, 1 in his cla-ss. Douglas 
MacArlhur combined the two honors in I90:j. Cadet 
Ken h'ield.s combined them in in addition was 

a triple-threat halfback. .After West Point he wa.s 
as.signed to advanced stutlies in science and engin- 
eering at Harvard and MIT. Ken Fields' education 
wa.s paid for by the U.S. taxpayer, and the taxpayer is now getting his money 
back. In 1951. instead of taking a top job in U.S. industry, Brigadier General 
Fields accepted the unsung, underpaid but fearfully responsible job of general 
manager of the U.S. .Atomic Energy Commission. .As administrative execu- 
tive of the nation's atomic efforts in national defense, he could say little for 
pul)lication la.sl week. "I am a Wa.shington Senator fan," he said. 




U.S. Naval Academy 

CAIM’AIN WII.LIAM H. KANE 
IVurlil U'or 11 Jiifrr, Inie rominniidrr U.S.S. Saipan 

T HK Navy Cr().s.s, the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
and a gold .star in lieu of a sec{)nd DFC lay 11 
years ahead for Hill Kane on the graduation day he 
tossed his while-covered cap in the air at .Annapolis, 

Kane won the traditional emblem of the all-round 
Navy athlete, the Thompson Trophy .sword, for his 
enterpri.s4* in football. ba.seball. wre.stling and track. 

When war came, lie proved him.self one of the Navy’s 
heroes in the Pacific air, led the famed Grim Reaper squadron from the decks 
of the carrier KHlcrpritu'. Death came loo soon, in the crash of his jet plane 
last February. His Silver .All-.America trophy will be accepted by his son. Bill 
Kane .Ir.. aged 21, an electronics student at the University o( North Carolina. 
Toward the end of the war Bill Kane expres-sed him.self about athletics: he 
rwommended competitive sport for every boy, from grade school on. 
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Nort h\v«‘StiTn 

RK'HAHl) J KKNCI. 
Auto rfutiil pri'Kitlfiil, ('hinujii 

B arkhai.l was Difk Fvutl’s sport as a iv-on-aRtT. 

and hi* first matk* llu* iinadliiu's when In* stiiwt-jl 
away on the train tarryiiiK the Chicaj'o (’ubs to C’ali- 
fornia forsprinK tune-ups his mother hatl him hauled 
off at Joliet t. That ended h\*np]'shasel>all career, hut he 
took up football witli a venKeatioe. Knute Rockne 
turned him down at lo<) pounds he was too liKht i so 
he set sights on football at Xorthwestern. He matle 
the varsity by his so|)homore year, got a chance to make a bone-jarring tackle 
against N’otre Dame immediately in front of the Notre Dame bench. “Rockne 
came over, put his hand on my slmulder and said. ‘Dick, I gue.s8 you were not loo 
light, after all.’ ” Today, at 21.') pounds, Dick Fend is presiflenl of Greyhound 
Kent-A-C'ar. Inc., a ■'JJO million subsidiary of (ireyhouml Corp. liightly, he 
feels that the Chicago Cubs are not what they were when they had Hack Wilson. 




IVnnsylvaniii 

H noW.Mtl) COl.KimWKR 
TcrtiltK iiKiiiiifiirliirrr, 

P i;\\ had a line year in 1PJ2 and Tai-kle H<tward 
C olehower drew .\II-America mentions. Then 
came graduation from I’enn's Wharton Scliool and a 
job at 20 bucks a week in a printing equij)menl com- 
pany. ('olehower applied liimself to business with tlie 
same energy he liad applied to tackle. Last week he 
was directing the affairs of four textile comiianies of 
which he is jjresident, serving as director of two or 
three more, and not ignoring his duties as vice-presi<]ent of the printing e<juip- 
ment coni{iany with whicli he .started at $20 a week. "My belief is tlial a well- 
rounded man is worth a great deal more to this country than one who over- 
.specializes.” lie says. He faithfully attends most I’enn games, although this year 
he also saw some at Hanover, N.H. Coleliower’s only possible frusltaiion : ids 
eldest son played center for Dartmouth instead of I’enn. 




J’rinivton 

DK. FRKDF.RK' T. Bn.l.lN(W 
Sjnriiilixl in itilcrntil tnnlirinr, Xa^hrille 

P KiNi KTDN was on the u|)gratle in the season of 
19:}2, in it.s first year under Ccnicli Fritz Crisler, 
and at guard the 'I'igers liad a fellow wlio made a 
name for liimself even as an undergraduate: Frederic 
Tremaine Joshi Billings Jr., chairman of tlie Under- 
graduate ('ouncil, varsity wrestler, football captain, 
biology major, I’hi Beta Kajipa. Hliodes Scholar. Josh 
Billings continued his pre-medical slurlie.s at Oxford, 
returned to the I’.S. to take his medical tlegree at Jolins Hopkins i wtiere he did 
.side-by-side medical research with another football player, Barry Wood: before 
setting up his own practice in Nasliville. There, after a World War II interlude 
of medical service in tlie I’acific, he has estalilished himself as one of the finest 
doctor.s in his state: specialist in internal medicine, profe.ssor on the medical 
faculties of Vanderbilt I'niversity and Meharry Medical College. 

rm.lhnuil 
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Purdue 


JOHN W. OKHI-KIl 

Vicv-prrKi'deiit, lianje line coiupann, Joliet, III. 


I T WAS an athlptio scliolarship that took rugged 
John Oehler to Purdue. "If it weren’t for football 
I'd be digginK coal today." says Oehler, who was born 
in a southern Illinois mining town, youngest of nine 
children. By his senior year he wa-s captain and center 
of Purdue’s unbeaten football team and his grades 
were good enough to win him an academic scholar- 
ship. The game "taught you to take the l)umps, and 
there were plenty of bumps in those days,” he .says. “It taught you that there 
were people in the world as good or better than you." Oehler played pro football 
for four years before turning .sales engineer with emphasLs on machinery and 
ships. Today he is vice-president of Mechling Barge Lines in Joliet, III. and a 
pioneer in the establishment of through-barge service between the Midwest and 
Florida. Hauled on Oehler’s barge.s: coal that other fellows dig. 



Saint IjOuIs University 

ROBERT McCOOLE 

Personnel officer, Monsanto ('hemical Co., St. Louis 

B i)H MfCooLB weighed only 145 pounds when he 
talked the football coach at Saint Louis Univer- 
sity into giving him an atliletic scholarship. Persua- 
sive McCoole proved a sturdy left halfback for the 
Billikens, excelled at tumbling the big men even 
though he never beefed his college weight above 1(».5 
pouiuls. Law was his occupation until tubercuhisis 
flattened him at Jtl; McCoole licked TB in le.ss than 
two years, took a job with Monsanto Chemical with the notion that imlustry 
might be more relaxing than the law. Today, healthier and wiser, he is one of 
the busiest men Monsanto has: director of technical recruiting i/.c., unending 
search for young scientists and engineers) with a scouting system that reaches 
into IJO college.s. It doesn't hurt an applicant to be a football player. Says Mc- 
Coole: "No belter way to learn this wonderful thing called sportsmanship.” 




S<juthc*rn ('nlifornia 

RAY .SPARLING 

Metering devices tnanufuclurer, Los .Angeles 

rj-^in.iiH WKKK high sch(M)l footliall captains try- 
X ing out for tlie Southern California .s(}uad when 
Kay Sparling reported -and Sparling was primarily 
a track man. Sparling made the team, jdayed first- 
string end for three years. The famous Trojans of 
his senior year were unbeaten and untied, whipped 
Pitt 0 in the Rose Bowl, Looking back, Sparling 
says, "It gives a certain amount of self-confidence 
for life to hoUl your own in com[)etition like that." He is president of Sj)arling 
Meter, a family business which Kay has e.xpanded for the production of meter- 
ing devices for industry and irrigation projects; he direct.s the activities of 10 
offices in the U.S. and Canada, and of a British subsidiary. Trim and fit from 
golf, handball and sailing. Sparling has recently allowed himself an indulgence: 
a nonsmoker for JU years, then a pipe smoker, he has switched to cigarets. 
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/’t 


JAMKS W. AS'l’ON 
s'llciil. Iti inihlic \'(ilio)iiil liiDik, Palhitt 


J iMMiK Aston lias been timkint; a habit of success 
pvor since undergrailuate days at Texas A&M, 
where he was fulll»ack an<l captain of the f<»otl>ali 
team, cadet colonel of the corps at a school tlial 
pri«les itself on being tlie West Point of Texas. A rimi 
Itiiniv civil engineer, Aston became an apprentice in 
city governntpnl. within six years of graduation was 
city manager of Itooming Dallas. In 19-11 he (luit to 
direct organixational planning for the Army .-^ir Forces, wound up chief of 
staff of the globe-girdling .-\ir Transport romtnand with the rank of colonel 
and the DSM. What next'.' Aston turm‘d to l)anking, was named prcsitlent, 
early this year, of the Republic National Hank of Dallas, largest in the South- 
west. This month -Jimmie .Aston tirove toward his latest g(ml: boosting the 
capital .structure of HepiiV)H<- National from $89 million to $102 million. 




KOHKUT KMSMK MUltHAY 
Siiiirriiilnii!i III of i^rliDiilii, Scfinifrliiiii/, .V.V. 


T tusKS to the Depression. Bob Murray took a 
high .school teaching job instead of following his 
pre-med i-ourse at Union College with three or four 
years of medical .school and Internship. His home 
town of Schenectady. N.Y. has reason for satisfaction: 
.Murray lias made education his career, and now, as 
superintendent of Schenectady schools, directs one of 
the most biglily rate<l systems in the state, Hatid.some 
Bob Murray earned eight varsity letters in ccillege, three in football, three in 
basketball, two in lacros.se, was president of his .senior class, graduated with 
honors. His enthusiasm for football includes this proviso: “Those who have 
the ability to compete and still do well in their studies benefit greatly.” With 
acatlemically exacting Union in miml he ad<ls: "If a college places education 
first, you won't fm<l athletes who aren't capable of doing both.” 




I Hitiiiitiiil ilrill.i 


KHANK CHUISTKNSKN 
aiiiifni'liircr. Salt Lake CiUj 


^11 1 TN TllK extracurricular life of the l^niversity of Utah 

X Prank Christensen concentrated on football. This 
was in keeping wiili his notion: "If you want to do 
- ' something particularly well, give it everything you’ve 

got: leave everything else alone.” Single-minded 
Frank C'hristenseti captained his team two years in 
a row, made llnited Press All-America fullback, is 
still referred to in Utah as the university’s “player 
of the century.” After a swing at pro football with the Detroit Lions, he an<l 
fellow Lion (leorge Christensen (formerly University of Oregon, no kin) started 
a busines-s of their own with Frank as pre.sident: manufacture of diamond-<lrill 
cutting tools, Concentrating as he once did on football, Christensen directs 
the most active compan.v of its kind in the world, with branches in four states 
and affiliated companies in Canaila. France. West (lermany and .Japan. 

cnulhnud 
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Vanderbilt 

'rOM P. HKNnKK-SON JR. 

Jfixiiraiirc l•rerlll^rl■, S'uuhrille 

V KitSATii.iTY and variety were characteristics of 
Tom Henderson at Vanderbilt. He won nine var- 
sity letters in football, liaseliall and basketball and — 
a matter of pride to this day — was voted Bachelor of 
Ugline.ss, highest mark of regard within the power of 
\’anderbilt men to confer. \’ersatile still. Hender.son 
is Southwest territorial manager for the National 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, a job which 
involves direction of 24 district otVices in Texas and calls for heavy travel. \ 
dedicated handball player ihe and his Nashville doubles partner, the local man- 
ager for Metropolitan Life, are city champions i, Henderson travels with handball 
clothes stowed in his luggage. A 70s golfer and onetime city champion, he also 
fishes, swims, plays badminton and squash, on Saturday mornings coaches 15 or 
IG youngsters, depending on the sea.son, in football, basketball and baseball. 




West Virginia 

Fl.OVn .St’HWARTZW.MJlER 
iVcmi' /ortffMU ruar/i, Si/rdrunv { 'n ircr/tifi/ 

F ii.oyi) Schwartzwai.dku learned his football 
playing center, a commonly unsung position, in 
the L'nivensity of West Virginia line. As a football 
coach since then (his won-and-lost record: 67 -TI), 

SchwartTiwaldpr has taught the lineman’s virtue of 
being a "hard-nosed” team player Coach Schwartz- 
walder has taken only one recess from football since 
college days; that was in World War II, wlien lie 
signed up with the Army paratroopers, jumped into Normandy at the hea»l of 
his company on D-day, ignoretl a flak wound in the arm, reacheil his objective. 
Later he fought in the Battle of the Bulge, parachuted across the Rhine, re- 
ceived the Silver Star from the hand of (leneral Matt Ridgway: al.so the Br(»nze 
Star, Purple Heart, a unit citation and four battle stars. Says Old Lineman 
Schwartzwalder: “I was just one of the boys, and lucky that nothing big hit me." 




Yale 


JOHN S. WILBUR 
Mitdh iiKiuiifactnrer, Clercluntl 

F oothai.I. fAlTAls and Skull & Bones. John 
Wilbur headed for industry after graduation, 
got his first job, like Harvard Captain Car! Hageman 
isce poffc 81), with a divi.sion of Ihiion Carbide, 
eventually transferred to the Cleveland Cliffs Iron 
Co. where, after wartime service with the 42nd Divi- 
.sion .Artillery i Bronze Stan, he became vice-president 
in charge of sales. Nowadays his job involves not 
only sales but long-range estimate.s of sales on which production dwisiong, in- 
cluding the opening of new ore re.serves, must be made Civic-minded, he is a 
trusice of the Cleveland .Museum of Art and of the Cleveland Clinic. His hobby: 
ruis'ng hundreds of seedling evergreens on his lo-acre farm. He is also Cleve- 
land repre.sentative on Yale’s Alumni Board: if ex-Captain Williur runs across 
a firs. -class Ohio football seedling, he feels entitled to recommend New Haven. 
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NO EXTRA COST 


TOO PROOF • KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKEY, I. W. HARPER 
DISTiUtNG CO.. lOUISVULE, KENTUCKY 


Since 1872 

Celebrating 85 Years of 
Amenca*s Pnzed Bourbon 


Today’s prized gift. . . 
tomorrow’s heirloom 

L W. HARPER 

DECANTER 


TURKEY 

IN THE 
WILD 


A determined biologist mastered the 
art of wildlife photography to capture 
the color of America's first holiday bird 


photojrraphiH^ by 
HERMAN L. HOLBROOK 

T he wtLi) coBHLEK shown at ilie right. 

haughty in prime plumage, is a creature 
of rare beauty, a symbol of holiday feasting 
Injm colonial times to the present. But he is 
also a most wary bird. To photograph him 
in hi.s natural envir^mment, as :U-year-old 
Wihllife Biologist Herman Lindsay Ilt)l- 
brook did here, re<juires skill and patience 
beyond even that of a liunier, who counts it 
a lucky day indeed when he can bag a bird. 
In 19.'>0, when Holbrook took charge of the 
17,()()0-acre Francis Marion Wild Turkey 
I’rojec'l near McClellanville, South Carolina, 
he had never taken a picture with so much 
as a Brownie camera. Convinced, however, 
that naturalists nee<led more photographs of 
turkeys in the wild, he borrowed the money 
to l)uy a 8.*)mm Kxakta with a telephoto lens 
and set about recording the life and loves 
of the birds. It was a trying job. Holbrook 
had to spend a.s much as 10 hours a day 
with his O-foot. 190-pound frame cramped 
in a tiny blind. The first time he attempted 
a picture the click of the shutter .sent the 
turkeys booming away. To deaden shutter 
noise he then designed a spet-ial felt-lined 
camera box. Then he squeezed into the blind 
once more and spent more hours waiting 
for the turkeys to move within camera range. 
The result of Holbrook's patience aiul inge- 
nuity is on these pages, some remarkable 
pictures of the most elusive and perhaps 
the handsomest of American game birds. 

TCHN CAOK K«»R MORK Pmi RKS 






FKKDINC AM) Kt(;HTlN<; ari- iwo exlrt-mes of turkey life caught by I’holngrapher Holbrook. Fei'd- 
injc (luietly lahtin’i, three turkeys and a crow share a food patch. Below, the fewiing ground becomes a 
battleground as two pairs of gobblers fight to .see which will control the field during spring breeding. 



FOR HOLIDAY ENTERTAINING 


A WILD 
DINNER 

by CHARLOTTE ADAMS 


TURKEY 

The mod eludte game bird, photographed on (he 
preceding pages, makes one of the ?nost festive 
of holiday meals. Here's how to do him justice 


T ttE LUCKY COOK who is privileged 
to prepare a wild turkey should 
olfer tliat bird the respect due a gusta- 
tory treat so hard to come by. Such a 
prixe should be the focal point of the 
whole meal in which it appears. Other 
foods should complement the bird, not 
battle with it for supremacy. If you 
haven’t a hunter in the family fortu- 
nate enough to have bagged this elu- 
sive fowl, the firm of K. .Joseph, 177 
Franklin St., New York City, will ship 
one anywhere in the country — in 
feather or oven-ready, 
packed in dry ice. Their 
birds weigh eight to l.'J 
pounds, and although 
the price varies, it will 
be about ?2.2.5 per 
pound. Wild turkey is 
not gamy in flavor, 
though it is puite dif- 
ferent from the domes- 
tic bird. Use a simple 
dressing of dry bread 
crumbs, finely chopped 
celery and onions sau- 
teed in butter, and a 
dash of poultry seasoning mot much). 
Spoon this lightly into the bird and 
sew up or skewer the openings. Salt 
and pepper the skin. Crush juniper 
berries in a mortar with a pestle and 
rub this all over the bird. Truss as fol- 
lows: Pull legs upward and tie them 
together with string iscc drauing). 
Turn wings under back and pass a 
string across the breast. Turn turkey 
on breast and pass each string end for- 
ward over the front and tip of one of 
the wings and across the back of the 
other wing. Tie securely in the middle 
of the back. Place the trussed bird, 
brea.st up, on a rack in a roasting pan. 
Roast in preheated 350® oven about 
20 minutes to the pound. Baste every 
15 minutes with a dry white wine. 



GREEN TtTRTLE SOUP WITH SHERRY 
TOASTED CRACKERS 
ROAST \VII.D TURKEY 
HREAD SAUCE CURRANT JELLY 
CHPISTNUT PUREE BRAISED LEEKS 
APJ’LE CITRON PIE 


br?:ad sauce 

Put into t(jp of double boiler, over hot 
water, two nips of milk, a peele*! onion 
stuck with cloves, and * .■ cup fine dry 
bread crumbs. Cook half an hour. Re- 
move onion. Add salt to taste and a few 
grains cayenne peppi-r. Sautd a cup of 
coarse dry bread crumbs in butter until 
golden brown, stirring constantly. Stir 
into first mixture. 


CHESTNUT PUREE 





St. 

Shell and peel fresh chestnuts. Boil un- 
til soft, drain, mash and combine with 
butter and cream. Season to taste. Or 
buy the canned, unsweetened variety 
to save trouble, although the end prod- 
duct will not be us good. 



BRAISED LEEKS 



Cut off green tops of leeks to withiq 
an inch and a half of the white part and 
remove the '‘lieards” 
at the bottom. Sautd 
in butter until light- 
ly browned, turning 
frequently. Add a 
small amount of 
rhirken .slock which 
you can make from 
a cube or powder if 
you haven't any of 
the homemade vari- 
ety i and simmer, cov- 
ered, until leeks are 
lender laliout 30 
minutesi, 


APPLE CITRON PIE 

Line a deep pie plate with rich pastry. 
Fill it with thinly .sliced tart apples, 
putting bits of butter here and there 
between layers. Sprinkle with eup 
sugar and * •> cup citron, cut fine. Spread 
two talilespoons of apple jelly over all. 
Top with crust and bake 45 minutes 
in 350 oven. 

Serve a fino sherry along with the 
soup. I would suggest that a <lry white 
wine accompany the rest of the meal 
becau-so you have basted the turkey 
with it. I know, though, that there 
are those to whom it is inconceivable 
that one would serve anything but 
red wine ulry, of course i with such a 
feast. If you are of that school, ba.sie 
your wild turkey with red wine, too. 
It will be goo<], but I think the white 
does less to mask the subtle and dis- 
tinctive flavor of this bird. This meal 
is such stuff as dreams are made on, 
and rare enough to merit the atten- 
tion and relish of those who will en- 
joy it to the full — two of whom, natu- 
rally, will be the hunter and the cook! 

Tl'HN THK I'AOE R)R SOME TIPS OS 
NKW VKAIfS DAY TV KNIKRTAININt: 
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FOR NEW 

A 


YEAR’S DAY 

TV BOWL GAME PARTY 


PHOTOOHAPH UY fiE()I»!E I.AZAKS’K'K 



1 Coke for young t iewers 

2 Whiskies. I'emiouth and 
gin for groirnups 

3 fiver on ive 

4 ('ovklail sausages in sherry 

5 .\facadarnia and pislachio 
nuts; stuffed olives 


6 Cheese slicks tvilh carairay. 
pizza-flavored appetizers 

7 Coffee'/Iavored eggs 
M Turkey Divan 

1> Hot French bread 

10 Fresh fruit in kirsch 

11 Champagne cookies 


I F YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS want to relax and watch 
the bowl games on New Year’s Day. make it easy and 
comfortable for them land for you i. Mrs. William F. Tal- 
bert, wife of our Davis Cup team captain, presides here at 
a bowl-game-watching party which lakes the host and or 
hostess away from the TV set as little as possible. Serve all 
drinks on the rocks, eliminating fuss and many types of 
glasses. Have a big supplementary ice-keeper under the 


table. With the drinks offer snacks which stay fresh and 
don’t require much attention from you. Supper for F^ast 
Coast viewers or lunch for those in the western half of the 
country is prepared ahead, except for last-minute warming 
or browning. Place your buffet table in a corner of the room 
where your guests can serve themselves and not obstruct 
anyone’s view. I’rovide little stack-away tables so that no 
one has to eat from his lap or put a glass down on the rug. 


SNACK FOODS 



Cook cocktail sausages in 2 lablt'spoons of 
Spanish fino sherry. Place in chafing dish to 
keep hot. Provide unusual nuts for nibbling, 
like Royal fiawaiiun nuicadamiiis and pis- 
tachios in the shell. Serve u large variety 
of olives, stuffed onions, pimientos and 
almonds. Cheesi- slicks of flaky delicacy 
can be ordered from a new gourmet shop, 
Suzanne-(Tue & Co., 146 E. 58 Si., New 
York City. Pizza-flavored appetizers by 
FFV have delightful flavor. So do colTee- 
flavored hard-cooked eggs. Simmer eggs in 
water and coffee grounds for 4 hours and 
they will have a surprisingly nutty taste. 


THE MEAL 

Prepan- Turkey Divan in the nnjrning. Line 
a shallow baking dish with cooketl brii<'ci>- 
li. La.v slices of roast turkey breast on lop. 
Cover with rich cream sauce, inio which 
you beat a couple of egg yolks: ■sprinkle 
with freshly grated Parmesan and dot with 
butler. Pop into a 400 oven minutes 
before serving lime. Placi* on Holray to 
keep warm. al»)ng with dinner plates and 
French bread. Prepare fruit in ihe morn- 
ing. di>use with kirsch. Chill. Cookies are 
Pepp«Tidge Farm’s. 


ACCESSOKIE.^ 

Sal ton Holray, 28 by 16' j inche.s, with ad- 
justable temperature control, Formica han- 
dles and aluminum frame is about $40. Sil- 
ver Sculpture flatware pattern, $86.7.5 for 
.six-piece place setting; Paul Revere bowl 
iwith fruiti $->8..)0: fluted oval bowl iwith 
hollyi $70: all by Reed & Barton isilver 
prices include federal taxi. From B. .Alt- 
man & Co.. New York: Rosenthal’s “To- 
paz Band” china, $18,9.5 for .5-piec<* place 
setting: old-fashioned glasses, $2.85 each; 
cake plate on stand, $6 ihoth by Heis«-y>: 
Dani.sh teakwood plate for crackers, about 
$6; Danish hors d’oeuvres tray of teak with 
glas.s dishes, about $5; copper chafing dish, 
about $80. 


()i:u HOSTESS 

Nancy Talbert is wearing a beige silk pull- 
over shirt t$l5i an<l canvas buttermold- 
prinl floor-length skirt with wide leather 
bell i$20; both by (Hen of .Michigan!, Her 
jewelry is by Richelieu. 
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THE NEW WAY TO SKI -Third Lesson 


SWING TURNS 
AND *WEDELN’ 

with WILLY SCHAEFFLER and EZRA BOWEN 

Illustrated by ROBERT RIGER 



T hk graceful turns shown in this final 
chapter on the Austrian shortswing as 
taught by Willy Schaeffler are the culmi- 
nation of all the lessons learned in Parts 
One and Two. They are the most useful, 
most exciting ski maneuvers ever devised. 
Yet they are no harder to learn than the 
simple stem and snowplow shown in last 


week’s issue. And, beginning on page 100, 
Willy shows how to combine a series of 
swing turns in a climactic presentation o*f 
the hip-waggling ski dance called Wedeln 
(pronounced Kaydeln), which through the 
past few years has been the most thorough- 
ly discussed and most thoroughly misun- 
derstood word in skiing’s colorful lexicon. 


Holding snowplow 

during stem toward fall line 
on -Steep hill helps skier con- 
trol 8pe^ in stem-turn-swing. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Stem-turn-swing is transition 
step between stem turn demonstrated last 
week and SHi'n? turns shown on roilowini? 
pages. In basic stem turn, skier starts by 
stemming the uphill ski until it point.s into 
the arc of the turn. He holds stem through 
fall tine, then lets skis run back naturally 
into new traverse position. In swing turn, 
all or part of turn is carried out by paral- 
lel heel brush done with skis pressed to- 
gether. Stem-turn-swing, as name implies, 
begins with stem, ends with swing. Basi- 
cally, it is an exercise, but it is also useful 
way to swing past obstacles during traverse. 


Willy .starts off in traverse (i), .stems to- 
ward fall line (2) with uphill (in this case, 
the right ) ski. Note, however, that he does 
not pull back his uphill shoulder since he 
dws not hold .stem through the fall line. 
Moving faster as he approaches the fall 
line, Willy shift.s weight back to downhill 
ski, brings skis together (3). bends into 
comma with strong reverse shoulder. Then 
he thrusts out and down with heels, exag- 
gerating knee bend to emphasise thrust 
(4) and .sends tails of .skis brushing across 
snow in swing away from the fall line, fin- 
ishes by easing comma (s) for new traverse. 



Snow pattern shows Willy does 
not crass fall line. Making series of stem- 
turn-swings gives skier feel of the rhyth- 
mic motion of linked heel-thrust turn.s. 



Willy shows pupil Ann Taylor, an experienced skier, how 
to stem into fall line, then swing back toward slope without using 
shoulder rotation. Moving along in slow traverse, Willy .stems out 
lightly, then snaps skis back together and brushes with both heels. 


irrcMacp 9^ 14S7 


CONTINUEO 
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SKIING continued 



■ 




Rotation at fiimh of stem swing is 
unnecessary, causes the skier to turn too 
far. If shoulder rotation persists, go 
back and practice the stem-turn-awing. 


starting stem swing ubore), Willy mv- 

erses slope in comma position (i), stems out (2) with 
uphill sKi {right ski here) and pulls back uphill shoul- 
der just as in stem turn. At same time he shifts weight 
onto uphill ski to start .skis mo\’ing into arc of turn. 
At this point, similarity to stem turn ends. Instead of 
holding stem through fall line and letting skis run to- 
gether slowly after turn has been completed, Willy 
starts bringing inside, or left, ski over to right ski even 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


THE STEM SWING 


The stem swing is the last step before the 
pure parallel swing; but it is far more than 
just a learning device. It is a stylish and 
functional turn, good on any slope and 
good enough for anyone l)Ut the real ex- 
pert. If. on the other hand, you are already 
an expert, you may have an urge to start 
your whole shortswing curriculum with the 
stem swing. Be warned — hardly anyone 
who skis with the old style really believes 
he can gel through the fall line with no 


rotation until he has tried it with a few 
slow, simple snowplow turns. And until a 
skier believes he can make it without rota- 
tion, he is likely to keep rotating — a great 
waste of time and effort. However, if you 
are in a hurry and feel you are good enough 
to skip some fundamental moves, let the 
stem swing be your first turn through the 
fall line. But don’t make it without prac- 
ticing the side-slip, the swing to the slope 
and a solid dose of the stem-turn-swing. 



Antirotation exercise, 
with poU*s behind neck, trains 
skier to keep downhill shoul- 
der back during swing to slope. 



Wfore he reache.s fall line. By time Willy hit-s fall line 
<a) ski.s are almost parallel, weight completely on outer 
.ski with inner ski barely brushing snow. Right side of 
bi)dy (le.scribes modified comma. Just over fall line, 
Willy brings .skis completely paralle], bends ankles, 
knees and hips into strung comma ( 4 ), finishes turn 
with outward and downward thrust by both heels, 
then ea.ses comma bend {s) for new traverse or turn. 


Lifting uphill ski during follow-through to stem 
swing through the fall line keeps skier from leaning in to- 
ward the slope, also checks rotation since shoulder .swing 
will throw the skier off halnnce when uphill ski is raiseil. 


Steep slope, ohorr I nr tong convex ritlge is best 
place to practice the stem swing. Stem while moving in 
slow traverse, then swing into fall line. Spi'ed from sIiijm' 
helps heel thrust, steep drop-off unweight.s tails of ski.s. 


CONTINUED 
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SKIING continued 


THE PARALLEL SHORTSWING 


Up till now the main force for starting every turn 
through the fall line has been a stemming of the up- 
hill ski. But now the stem dusappears. The entire 
turn is done with the skis parallel. This means two 
things. First, it means that a new turning impetus 
is needed to replace the stem. That impetus is a 
slight forward and upward movement made by the 
knees and ankles with the help of the Inside pole. The 
pole also provides a kind of pivot for the turn and 
gives the skier learning the maneuv’er for the first 
time something extra to pu.sh against during his 


heel thrust. Below, Willy and Ann show the differ- 
ence Iwtween a parallel swing and a stem turn at 
the key moment of a turn to the left. Willy demon- 
strates it with an exaggerated pole push just after 
he crosses the fall line, Ann with an exaggerated 
uphill stem just before she comes into the fall line. 
The disappearance of the stem has one other mean- 
ing: Willy’s instruction throughout the rest of this 
final lesson is on the expert level, for anyone who 
can swing down a slope in a series of parallel short- 
swing turns is probably the best skier on the hill. 






Separating skis 

breaks turntable of l<»cked 
ankles, makes ragged turn. 


Parallal swing through fall line begins with 
Willy traversing in o<)mma position <i>. To start turn- 
ing action he in.<a*rls downhill pole (Yighl poU herr) 
about three feel ahead of boots with easy forward roll 
of right shoulder, forearm and wrist (2). Ah right shoul- 
der comes forward, left shoulder automatically starts 
to fall back into reverse position. Note that pole arm 
stays bent, elbow fairly close to body. Weight stays 
directly over .skis a-s Willy prepares for outward push 
of heels that sends skis swinging into arc of turn. When 
pole sets firmly in snow, natural lift from hand and 
arm pres-sure on pole plu.s light forward-and-up mo- 
tion with knees and ankles brings Willy almost erect 


Using polo labott Ufl} to replace stem (right) as basic 
turning force, Willy exaggerates comma to demonstrate swivel- 
ing action of hip.H, pushes on pole to aid heel brush. Skiers learn- 
ing to u.He pole should minimize knee action, forward and up- 
ward movement of the body, keep pole u.se light and fluid. 


Too much lean for- 
ward at end of turn weights 
iipper ski, destroys balance. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





< 3 ). This sublip upward movement of body unwoiKhts 
tails of skis to facilitate heel thrust. As Willy comes 
into fall line, left side of upper body begins to assume 
comma again. Right ski, which will now be uphill ski, 
starts to move ahead, but knees and ankles are still 
presserl together. Just over fall line (4). Willy shifus 
weight onto downhill ski <non’ Ihf left nkit, bends into 
strong comma for heel-bru.shing follow-through. Hips 
act us swivel while downhill shoulder comes back to 
pro%ide counterforce for heel push. At end of turn (5), 
Willy’s downhill shoulder is still well back, tails of skis 
still brushing over snow. Skiing at .slow speeds or in 
heavy snow, .skier needs slightly more lift to start turn. 


Getting into swing 

of parallel turn. Willy prac- 
tices by making series of scal- 
loped swings. With first swing 
he makes .simple turn to slope, 
needs no help from the pole to 
start heel push. The next \ bree 
swings come closer to fall line, 
require help from pole. With 
pok- u.se pt*rfected, Willy re- 
turns to top of the hill lahorc 
right I to make turn through 
fall line over entire length of 
slope. As exercise, keep making 
swings to slope, heading clos- 
er to full line with each swing. 


CONTINUED 
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SKIING continued 


HOP TO THE ‘WEDELN’ 




Before Willy shows how to do the Wedeln, some of the con- 
fusion surrounding this word should be cleared up for the 
benefit of the thousands of skiers who have been puzzling 
over it for the past couple of years. To begin with, Wedeln 
is a common German word meaning “tail-wagging/* In 
skiing it is used to describe the hip-swinging action that 
takes place when a skier links a fast series of parallel short- 
swing turns. It is not a separate technique, but merely a 
term for this climactic phase of the shortswing. In any 
case, it should not be confused with a tricky and basically 
undefinable maneuver called the mambo isce below), a 
loose term that can be applied to any one of the dozens of 
personal interpretations of reverse-shoulder skiing. 

Regardless of definition, there is no greater thrill in ski- 
ing than to dance down a fresh slope (sec pages 106-107), 
carving your own track with a rhythmic series of short- 
swing turns. There are two ways to learn to make this 
kind of track— and call it UVdebi if you want. One way is 
to go from a slow schuss into a series of hupping turns, as 
demonstrated at right. The other is by linking a tighter 
and tighter sequence of stem swings (see next page), blend- 
ing in light thrusts with alternate poles until the lift from 
the pole provides the starting force for the turn and the 
stem disappears. The hop is the more difficult of the two 
and requires a bit more coordination. Willy finds that high 
school and college-age skiers take to it most readily. How- 
ever, any accomplished skier is invited to try, and if you 
can do it, you can learn the Wedeln more quickly this way. 


Best route from top of hill to bottom is winding 
track made by .series of shortswing turns. Linking 
turns, as shown above, skier can— by varying length 
of traverses and arc of turn.s— control speed, swing 
past obstacles, pick best terrain for each maneuver. 


Best exercise to prepare for hop to Wedeln is 
.short.swing jump shown in November '2f> issue. Note 
how position of Schaeffler's knee.s, hips and -shoulders 
in living room exercise reflect the movements of fig- 
ure 5 in shorlswing sequenct* on the opposite page. 


Mambo is any kind of individualistic variation 
on reverse-shoulder skiing. Execution depends on 
whim of performer, and since mambo lacks definite 
form skier can easily fall into exaggeration of reverse 
-shoulder that leads to awkward arm position and 
tiring leg action shown above. Note strong forward 
lean in knees and ankles, sweeping arm swing that 
adds delayed shoulder rotation to heel thrust and re- 
verse .shoulder of the standard .shortswing technique. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATEO 



Quick way to learn uvdWn ts to pick a 

long, even slope with about a 15"^ pitch. Start down fall 
line in slow .schu^f« (Df then be^in liftinit tails of skis 
toKeiher ( 2 ) abov.t six inches off snow by rjuick up- 
ward flicks of heels and knees. Keep hopping along 
uniil you get an es'en rhythm to your heel kicks; then 
start using poles alternately with each hop. left-right, 
left-right (3). Keep .same rela.xed wTist and forearm ac- 
tion a.s in pure parallel turn. When pules blend smooth- 
ly with hopping action, start thrusting with heels from 
one side to the other as you hop ( 4 ), gradually reduc- 
ing upward hop anti increasing side thrust until hop 
is gone and skis are slithering over snow in series of 
graceful linked turns. Tracks below show ski and .shoul- 
der positions at each stage of the hop to the Wrdtin. 
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SKIING continued 


SWING TO THE ‘WEDELN’ 


If you suspect that you may not be as athletic as you once 
were or. to be more dignified about it, if you are more in- 
terested in smooth style than in fast learning, try stem- 
swinging your way to the Wedeln. As noted on the preced- 
ing page, the hop is a fine short cut for youngsters who are 
in a hurry to learn the ultimate in the shortswing technique 
and have the coordination to do a little fancy jumping 
around. But the hop is definitely an athletic road to 
Wedeln. There is bound to be a slight thump as the tails 
of the skis drop back onto the snow, and it calls for 
strong muscles and perfect leg control to prevent a kind 
of jerkiness at the end of each turn. This may be ail 
right in a slalom gate but is unnecessarily rough and tir- 
ing for the average recreational skier. The stem-swing 
method, on the other hand, starts off with no lifting ac- 
tion whatever, just a smooth brushing back and forth 
over the snow as you stem first one ski, then the other, 
gradually bringing the skis parallel and using only the gen- 
tlest lift from the pole as the stem disappears altogether. 



Swinging pendulum is impression given by good 
short.swing skier linking turns on fast run. Head remairts 
almo.st on the same plane, shoulders and upper body bare- 
ly move. The legs, ankles and heels carry out turning ac- 
tion, hips act as a swivel while skis swing from side to side. 



Swing without poles is simple parallel 
swing to slope from traverse, helps remind pupil that 
main turning action is entirely below the waist, is also 
good exercise for skiers who tend to overemphasize pole 
use by reaching too far, wth resultant loss of balance. 


DipSy-doodlOf trick maneuver popularized years 
ago by U.S. Olympian Dick Durrance, becomes valuable 
Wedeln exercise in shortswing. Start downhill in snow- 
plow, then thrust with first one heel, then the other, with 
upper body loose. Hip and knee action imitates Wedeln. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Sure way to learn Wedeln ia to combine seriea of 
linked stem-swing turns similar to the one taught on pages 
96-97. As with the hop to the Wedeln, start off in a schu-ss 
— almost any reasonable slope Kill do, since balance is surer 
with the stemawing than with the hop. When you are under- 
way in your schu-ss, stem out Kith one ski— here the right 
ski (l). Then bring other ski parallel to it, thrust gently 
with both heel-s and immediately .stem out with the oppo- 
site ski ( 2 ). Keep stemming and thrusting in shorter- and 
shorter-radiu-s turns until you begin to feel the rhythmic pen- 
dulum effect shown at left. When your rhythm is well es- 
tablished, start reducing the angle of your stem ( 3 ) and begin 
blending the poles into each turn. Then, as the pole.s become 
a natural part of the turning action, eliminate the stem al- 
together ( 4 ), making each turn with the pole and heel-brush 
alone, skis parallel. This is the Wcdela. Now, to see Willy run 1 

through a perfect Wedeln from start to ffnish, turn the page. 


CONTINUED 
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SKIING conivlufd 


PERFECT ‘WEDELN’ 



The dramatic turning sequence shown below is the climax of Willy 
Schaeffler’s presentation of the Austrian shortswing. This is the ul- 
timate in parallel skiing, and there is virtually no slope or type of 
snow for w’hich this technique is not ideally suited. In deep powder 
or crust, the skis slither through the soft lower layers of snow rather 
than coming out and breaking through unevenly. In wet snow the 
lack of shoulder swing eliminates the need for a powerful follow- 
through. And on a packed .slope with a light dusting of powder, 
there is nothing, absolutely nothing, to compare with the Wedcln. 


Continuing “Wedein” <«. 

qiience, with (ails of skLs still unweighted 
from lift by pole, Willy begin.s new heel 
thrust (4) an body .starts to bend into 
comma to provide counterforce for thrust. 
A.s aid for learning Wedeln, give .slight 
outward push with pole ju.st before it 
pulls free of -snow. Comma increa.sf s (s) 
as Willy .swing.s farther into turn, weight 
on downhill ski (the right ski in this case 1 , 
upper ski ahead, knees and ankles pre.s.se<i 
together, with skis making single track. 
Right hand has already started forward 
to place pole for next maneuver. Finish 
of turn (6) comes with final thrust of 
heels, right pole already in snow for the 
next turn, eyes fixed on the terrain ahead. 


T op view of Willy doing Wrdrln shows 
that shoulders remain almost perpendicu- 
lar to fall line during turn, while elbow 
stays bent and relaxed as Willy swings arm 
forward to insert pole. Weight is on down- 
hill (i.c., left) ski, with uphill ski advanced. 
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SPORTS IIIIISTRATPO 



start of *‘Wedeln’* 

swiriK to left is actually finish of 
previous swing to right. Note in 
figure 1 how Willy’s body is in 
comma. .ski.s kicking up snow at 
fini.sh of heel thrust from pre- 
vious turn. At same instant, 
however, he brings left hand 
forward to plant pole, stops heel 
brush ( 2 ) as pole makes contact 
with snow to provide slight lift 
(a) that unweights tails of skis 
for the next thrust with heels. 


REVIEW: THE COMPLETE SHORTSWING 



Basic position in .short.swing 
is comma, in which weight is on 
the downhill ski, knees and ankles 
pressed together and bent toward 
slope, dips are also bent toward 
slope, but upper body learns out from 
slope to maintain balance. This is 
traverse position from which short- 
swing maneuvers start. For example, 
by increa.sing knee bend and relaxing 
edges, skier can side-slip. By starting 
in traverse, then thrusting out with 
heels, he can swing toward slope. 



Major transition from par- 
allel swing to slope is snowplow, used 
for controlling speed in fall line. Once 
.skier masters plow in straight run, he 
is ready for snowplow turn, carried 
out by pulling hack uphill shoulder, 
shifting weight onto uphill ski, keep- 
ing outer side of body (right side 
above) in comma through fall line. 
After he masters snowplow, .skier can 
try stem turn, in which tail of uphill 
ski only is thrust out while downhill 
ski briefly hold.s original direction. 



Final fruition oI shortsviinc 

is parallel turn made by heel thrust 
alone after tails of skis have iteen un- 
weighted with lift from pole, To get 
from stem turn to parallel swing 
through fall line, .skier should prac- 
tice stem-turn-swing (sec paye.s d4- 
95 ), where he gets feel of controlled 
heel thrust on long swing into slope 
after turn toward the fall line. Next 
he modifies stem with heel-brushing 
stem swing, then eliminates stem 
by using pule to .start parallel swing. 
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HEARTLAND 
OF SKI 


Pmvder snMV ami pox// hotels beckon winter 
travelers to Switzerland’s Bernese Oberland 



ADELBODEl 


.SWI.SSKAII.^V AV SVSVKM IS I.INK ItKi'WKKN I'Oi* OliKKI.AM) HKSOKTS 


S witzeki-and's powder snow fields are never deeper or 
inore sparkling than in the ranges south of Bern, where 
the central plateau rises into the Bernese Oberland. Here, 
where skiers like the two at left spend their waking hours 
sheering down the mountainsidt^s. the air is crisp, the trains 
are loaded with skis and talk is in all languages, fur pil- 
grims are coming from all over the world to this heartland 
of ski. It was in these mountains that the devoted and 
slightly mad pioneers of skiing, British for the most part, 
took over an ancient Norwegian mode of locomotion and 
turned it into the greatest of winter sport.s. 

Scattered through the valleys and reached by a complex 
of cog railways, funiculars and buses are the Oberland’s 
famous .ski resorts. They look like Swiss vil]age.s in depart- 
ment store windows with their unpainted pine chalets, all 
with carved balconies, overhanging roofs and w hisk brooms 
at the door. They have little stations, where the frock- 
coated hotel porters are lined up wailing by their sleighs 
for \isitors' baggage. Mutlled footfalls sound in the street 
and shouts of "Arhimig! Achhing!" ring out as young dare- 
devils brush your shins with their sleds. 

Behind these similarities, each of these places has its own, 
sometimes fascinating, individuality. Take .\lurren. It is 
like the end of the world, perched on the rim of a 2.780- 
foot chasm, across from the broad hump of the Jungfrau. 
As a resort, it is the creation of the English, wlio started 
coming at the turn of the century to build hotels high in 
the sun. Local geography is stamped with EnglLsh names. 
Martha's Meadow- commemorates young Viscount Kneb- 
worthy, who came hurtling out of the woods— wigged, 
skirted and registered under the name Martha Wainwar- 
ing— and wholly disrupted a ladies’ race back in the I92()s. 

That was the golden age of skiing, and you can hear 
about it nightly in the lounge of the Palace where Sir Ar- 
nold Lunn, the panchen lama of ski, holds court. Those 
were the days when the Kandahar Club was founded and 
laid down the laws of modern ski racing; the days before 

OF POWDER kicked up on Findeln run in Zermatt by 
Paul Julen and Thomas Biner are typical sight in Oberland. 


ski lifts, before high-powered international competitions, 
when only public school men were admitted to the Palace 
and could afford such jolly doings a.s throwing everything 
from bed to buttons out the window of a guest who had 
behaved like a bounder. 

The setting at Miirren is always grandiose: on most of 
the runs the Jungfrau’s huge and varied features are just 
out in front, golden-brown at noon, a cold purple in the 
evening, and when a high wind is blowing great puffs of 
snow move like upward mounting avalanches. 

Aero.ss the Lauterbrunnen Valley lies Wengen, lower and 
larger, but barely more accessible. Scattered over a gently 
sloping plateau, it, too. has a predominantly English flavor. 
It.s Down Hill Only Club is a companion piece to Miirren’s 
Kandahar. From Wengen the cable car runs 8,00U feet up 
over the ridge at Miinnlichen. and then there are i miles 
of skiing down a broad expanse of snow to Grindle- 
wald. gateway to the fine snow fields of the First and the 
extraordinary sky-high skiing of the Jungfrau. The train 
takes you from Grindlewald to KJeine Scheidegg, where the 
ski trail alongside the suicidal Lauberhorn race course runs 
back to Wengen. Toward the west of the Oberland, lie Kan- 
derslag and, a range away, A<lelboden, where you can take 
the chair lift up to Hahnenmoos Pass and ski down to 
Lenk on the other side, who.se flat, smooth slopes are a 
favorite with children. Next after Lenk and at the limit of 
the Oberland, lies Gstaad, with main streets lined by Mad- 
ison Avenue shops disguised as chalets, overlooked by the 
turrets and battlements of the Royal Winter Palace Hotel 
and the famous two-stage chair lift up the steep, open 
Wasserngrat. This is tlie etui of the Oberland, but no one 
who has come this close to Zermatt will n)i.ss the chance of 
pushing on. It has everything an ideal resort would want. 
Plenty of space, plenty of snow, a lively crowd in a pic- 
turesque setting, and it is the start for the classical climax 
of any long ski vacation in the Alps: The Haute Route 
ski tour, five to eight days of magnificent high-altitude 
(raveling from peak to glacier hut to peak and on to Mont 
Blanc and Chamonix. 

- Robert Webnick 
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The World 
of the 

Singing Skies 

in a rarely beautiful literary testament a great Irish sportsman, 
playwright and poet recalls for Sports Illustrated the magic of a 
lost realm, visited once more in memory in the tw ilight of his life 


by LOIW Dlu\SAM' 


I T IS SNOWTN(f NOW as I write this; 

all the countryside is white and 
cold, and I concentrate on keeping 
warm. But time was when the slow fall 
of large white flakes would have been a 
romantical, almost magical lure to the 
mystery of the dark woods where the 
woodcock lie, or the sere, dun fields of 
the golden plover, or the red bog of the 
snipe and goo.se. For sport is the key to 
the gates of another world. Through 
these gates one goes back to a world 
that is gone, crowded out of the way by 
our cities, but which may be overtaken 
when sport leads us dow-n the ways of 
time whither that world has traveled. 


In that lust world Man was a hunt- 
er, familiar with woods and hills and 
streams, and only as a hunter can he 
find them again. For as a hunter he 
must know something of the lives of 
those he hunts, whether they be birds 
or bea.sts or fishes, and his lost world is 
still their world. And in hunting them 
and learning something of their lives, 
as he must to compete with them, he 
comes to understand them, and,' para- 
doxical indeed though it be, to sym- 
pathize with them; and it is that odd 
sympathy that opens to him the gates 
of the lost world and makes him free 
of its streams and hills. Calls come to 
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Edward John Moreton I3rax Plunkett, l#th 
Barun Dun.«iany, wa.-* a man of commanding 
stature, fiery tempiTumeni, and a soul a.s 
gentle as the elves and leprechauns in which 
he firmly l)elievp<l. He saw service in thre** 
wars Boer, World War I and World War 
11. the latter in his fiOs, as a Home Guard 
officer was a prolific playwright of genuine 
flesh-crawlers dealing with fairies and leg- 
end.s, a novelist, biographer and poet with 
a lasting scorn for the modern school. A 
true Irish sportsman, he loved cricket, fox- 
hunting and bird shooting, These es.says, 
written especially for Sports iLLUSTRATeo, 
are among the last products of a prolific 
literary life, which ended at 79 last October. 



him from that world even in cities— 
geese going over high, or even the hoot 
of an owl: they may be heard, or missed, 
in their season almost anywhere. Men 
in cities look at their almanacs to tell 
them the time of year, hut Nature's 
time of year can vary by many weeks 
from the time told by the almanac, 
and in that ampler, freer world wild 
voices tell it exactly, having learned 
from winter itself the moment at 
which it moves, and telling the news 
of it to all who will hear. 'Phe geese will 
tell it high among windy clouds, and 
the golden plover in long wedges, fly- 
ing over low hills and singing as they 
fly. And the voice of the woodcock tells 
it too: but in the lonely clamor of the 
late autumnal skies his little cry is all 
but lost and Man can only know by 
Nature’s almanac, which is the birds' 
mysterious timetable, when the wood- 
cock will have arrived. For these birds 
slip into the dark woods almost as 
silently as a ghost in an old story into 
a haunted tower, and they ride on a 
wild wind and come with the snow. 

The ways of a woodcock are only 
to be revealed by some wise old man 
who, perhaps having once been taught 
to read but having forgotten how, has 
since learned all he knows from obser- 
vation of the ways of Nature, so silent 
and undemonstrative that in the noise 
of our civilization they go unnoticed 


no 
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by many more !earne<l men. Such a 
man’s talk is always Interesting, for 
he seems closer to eternal things than 
men can be who walk mostly pave- 
ments; but to a boy he is like what 
a prophet was to the Israelites. And, 
indeed, old gamekeepers, whom I re- 
member and will remember all my life, 
when talking to a boy spoke mostly in 
prophecies, foretelling how' the Novem- 
ber moon would bring the woodcock 
from Norway, how green plover com- 
ing early over a long line of hills fore- 
told an early winter, and when the 
geese would come into the hog. All 
these were things of Earth, Earth in 
mysterious moods, but when one of 
them spoke of the bog he strayed a little 
further and was inclined to speak of 
things a bit beyond Earth, of lepre- 
chauns and the Little People, and even 
sometimes of Tir-nan-Ogue, the land 
that is just beyond Earth a little way 
to the west, where under eternal apple 
blossoms walked the everlasting young. 
Of the Little People he always spoke 
guardedly, so that from them it was 
easy to turn him back to what a boy 
yearned to know, which was whether 
the woodcock were in. And perhaps he 
would say, "It snowe<l all last night 
and the north wind is blowing,” and 
no more, as though that were enough. 

"Shall we go to I.,ong Wood now?” 
one would blurt out eagerly. 


“Better give them a day to settle 
in,” he would say. 

And ail that day perhaps the sky 
wouUl be enchanted with snow, and 
the north wind would drop that night 
like a tired horse, and where he dropped 
the snow would lie quietly smiling; and 
tall, bearded men would be gathered 
next morning and would line up in a 
wood and beat it with sticks, shouting 
"Hi, cock” as they went. 

I F ONK is in line with the beaters, the 
woodcock will get up with an excit- 
ing whir of his wings; but, if one is far 
ahead and the healers are coming to- 
ward one, he will glide pa.st as silently 
as a dream. 'I'hat is the best place to 
stand, ahead of the beaters. One may 
see more wowicock, walking with them ; 
but that rapid and twisting bird is very 
likely soon to get on the far side of a 
tree, so that shooting at them inside the 
wood is very difficult. It is not easy at 
any time, and all one can do is to aim 
well in front, and to remember that all 
one’s life, for it is very easily forgotten 
at any age. Indeed, one’s first wood- 
cock was probably brought down on 
the day that one decided for the first 
lime to give a fair trial to one’s elders’ 
advice, which seemed so absurd at first, 
not to aim at the bird, or anywhere 
near him, but some yards in front. 
And what a memory that is, one’s 


first woodcock? One never forgets it. 
One remembers it when the treasure he 
carries, the two pinfeathers, are no 
longer of any interest to one. But at 
the time these were carefully collectetl 
from under the rudimentary wings, for 
the woodcock has two miniature extra 
ones, as though Nature had thought 
for a moment of giving him four wings, 
but had changed her mind and given 
up the idea. These two delicate little 
feathers are not easily perceived on a 
woodcock, but they may sometimes be 
seen in the band of a man's hat. I 
wonder if a knight who had killed a 
dragon ever wore any scale of his in 
his hat. 1 should think he did; fur Man 
does not alter so much as we may sup- 
pose, and if a man who has shot a 
woodcock feels like showing that lit- 
tle trophy today, sportsmen probably 
felt much the same in that twilight of 
time when legend was fading away in 
the glare of the dawn of history. 

Only once in my life have I seen a 
woodcock on her nest, and that I had 
to be shown by a gamekeeper, for I 
ne^•er found it by myself. This lover 
of solitude and silent places had chosen 
a strange place for her nest, but had 
chosen it very cleverly. She knew, or 
great Nature knew and told her, who 
her chief enemy was, and with wise 
strategy she concentrated on avoiding 
corittfiw’d 
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him, and made her leafy nest in a nar- 
row waste spat'e, too small for anyone 
to cultivate or he concerned with at 
all, between two roads and a railway, 
close to a keeper's house. There was not 
much traftic on those roads, and less 
on the railway, hut enough to discour- 
age a fox: and. if he came, the keeper’s 
dogs would have given warning at once: 
and the wot)dcock. knowing who her 
chief enemy was, hatched her eggs there 
and was safe. 

In the .still of dim evenings, that al- 
most silent bird may be seen, a black 
patch drifting swiftly across fading 
colors low in the luminous sky, leav- 
ing the woods for his marshy feeding 
grounds or coming into the wood. 
Then his small cry, which one so rare- 
ly hears, may be heard in the stillness 
of nightfall. In the greatest novel ever 
written, Tolstoy's H'or and l^care, is a 
description of a man waiting at eve- 
ning in a wood to shoot a flighting 
woodcock. The English translation says 
that the man was waiting for snipe, 
but I think that this mu.st be a mistake 
in an otherwise very fine translation, all 
the more easily made because in the 
French a woodcock is called Itfrassi' 
and the snipe herasxinv, so that the 
Russians may have names for those 
two birds as clasely resembling as that, 
and .snipe would not l)e likely to be 
coming into a wood. 

Sitting for woodcock when they 
flight is not a sure way of getting one, 
for light is bad then and woods are 
large, and it is not easy to find the 
right place at which to wait. 'J’hough 
carrying with liim the mystery of the 
woods, or bringing to the woods a mys- 
tery from the north wind and the 
storm, the woodcock may be found also 
in the heather of the red bogs. The 
time to find him there is not the time 
of wild weather, when the bog is frozen 
hard and he cannot drive his long 
beak into it; that weather puls him 
into the woods. Rut in the milder 
weather when he leaves the shelter of 
trees the red bog is the place in which 
to find him. There, if one ha.s been 
shooting .snipe all day, he will ri.se large 
and cumbrous, seeming an easy shot 
compared to the nimble snipe; hut 
however deceptive his flight, ho moves 
with great speed. A right and left at a 
pair of tlu>se large birds, when perhaps 
only expecting snipe, is something of a 
trophy, and two right and lefts in suc- 
cession one remembers always. 

Another place in which woodcock 
may be found Is in the gorse along low 


hills, where the land is too steep to 
plow and Man leaves it all to Nature. 
There the woodcock runs comfortably 
among the stems of the gorse with a 
thorny protection overhead which pre- 
vents almost anything else from ven- 
turing there, except the fox, who also 
makes it his home, so that for the 
woodcock it is like setting up house 
with a tiger: but somehow he manages 
to look after him.seU. Perhaps the fox 
slips away from the gorse at evening 
and finds it ea.sier to catch a hen. 

When ice comes to the north of Eu- 
rope and the woodcock finds his car- 
riage, the north wind, waiting, he 
seems to come first to the eastern coun- 
ties of Ireland with the November moon 
for his lantern and there some of the 
woodcock stay. But many go on to 
Galway at Kerry and Limerick, and 
we see them again in the woo<ls of 
Leinster toward the end of the season, 
before their return to lamls in which 
they are leas disturbed by men. and 
from which they are only driven by 
the full fury of winter. 

W K are warned against envy. And 
yet, is it not sometimes hard to es- 
cape from envy of a creature that, 
without any of the contrivances which 
we all demand and with no expen.se, 
can be warm and content in a wood 



when the storm is raging outside, that 
can wake with the dawn which shines 
on our windows in vain and see the 
beauty of it, and be more familiar with 
twilight and starlight than we can ever 
be, and know the great winds and their 
ways as we can never get to know them, 
atul that, without ticket, train or com- 
pass. can go straight to its summer 
home over hundreds of miles of moun- 
tain and of sea. doing so well without 
reason, of which we can only boast'.’ 

I RKMBMBKR another old gamekeept'r 
saying to me: “There wa-s a great 
doctor once said that there was more 
nourishment in a brace of snipe than 
in a pound of beef. And he lived in 
London all his life." 

A lifetime in London may not seem 
to U.S to qualify a man for a sound 
judgment concerning snipe, whose na- 
tive lands are so far from cities, but 
the reason that the old gamekeeper 
brought London into his story was to 
give .support and emphasis to the doc- 
tor's pronouncement, for he had an ad- 
miration for all he had heard of Lon- 
don, and a belief in the wisdom of all 
who dwelt in it. which he felt gave 
final authority to the opinion of one 
of them about the nutriment in a 
snipe, and esfiecially to the opinion of 
a London doctor. Whether it was pre- 
cisely a pound of beef that had not 
the nourishment of a brace of snipe I 
do not now remember: but that is of no 
importance. bH<'au.s»‘ the original re- 
mark was an exaggeration in any case, 
an exaggeration to uphold against all 
the ways of the cities, though rever- 
encing the wLsdotn of London, the 
healthy life that the old man knew. 
And the more inconsistencies I notice 
in myself, the le.ss I find fault with 
those of other men. But to come to the 
essence of the matter, which goes deep- 
er than the question as to whether the 
old gamekeeper’s story was true or not. 
there is certainly great health in eating 
snipe, provided that you have shot 
them yourself: and so I shall cotjcern 
my.self here with how to get them. 

Well, first of all. I should look for 
them in Ireland, bwause something in 
my memory has led me to sU])})ose that 
Ireland is of all lands, however far the 
snipe may wander, their native home. 
And they do wander far; but when a 
few frosts have turned the leaves of the 
crab apples scarlet and pink and orange 
along the hedge’s, or a threat of snow 
has been hinted at evening by a red 
and ominous sun. or at latest by the 
first full moon of November, which is 
said to bring woodcock .south, then the 
wandering .snipe come back to our hogs 
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from their distant home in Norway. 

Not all our snipe are emigrants and 
perhaps nearly half of them stay in 
their ancient homes, the red bogs and 
the rushy marshes of Ireland. But all 
the jack snipe are wanderers; those 
minute birds with long, many-colored 
feathers that never quite fly out of 
sight when they get up close to a 
sportsman’s feet, but that flap away 
on a lazy little flight, so different from 
the arrowy dart of the full snipe. All 
of them take the long journey, and it 
is a sign, as soon as you see them on 
the bogs, that the bigger snipe are in. 
Then what you look for is the .south- 
west wind, and it is easily found in 
Ireland, for it blows nearly all the year 
round, coming along the Gulf Stream. 

There are two reasons for which the 
snipe shooter looks for the southwest 
wind. One is that while it is blowing, 
the bogs will not be frozen and the 
snipe will be feeding there, and an- 
other is that as you walk tlownwind the 
sun is behind you for most of the daj’, 
for alone of all game the snipe is pur- 
sued downwind. You go downwind on 
the .snipe because he has to turn into 
the wind to attain his full flight, so 
that if you are walking upwind on him 
he goes straight away, and at hi.s full 
speed, atid you have only a brown ob- 
ject to shoot at. about the size of half 
a crown; whereas, walk on him ilo/rn- 
wind and he turns after rising, flying 
to your left or your right until he is 
w’ell awa.v from you, and showing to 
you the clear white length of his body 
until he turns into the wind from which 
he borrows his speed. And so one hopes 


for the southwest wind with the sun 
behind one, for shooting into the sun 
is not so easy, as the Germans knew 
when they used to attack convoys 
coming at them at evening out of the 
sunset. And on such a day, as in Ire- 
land luckily most of our days are, one 
goes to the bro\i7i lands, the witheretl 
grass and the rushes, or to the red bog, 
the strange wild land as dear to the 
Irishman as the desert is to the Arab, 
though neither of these lands support 
man, but are rather honored rivals, 
hostile to all his ways, contemptuous 
of all his cities. 

T he red bog can be walked as the 
Sahara can be traveled, hut never 
without caution. Kvery step there must 
be watched, while one watches also for 
snipe: and I have often wondered how 
one man manages to do these two 
things at the .same time, but somehow 
one does. The red bog is a world of a 
million island-s in a sea of moss and wa- 
ter. or a world of a million pools in a 
land of heather; but however one may 
describe it. one foot is on firm ground 
and the other has to find .something 
firm for itself, while between the two 
step.s mosses shine either bright green 
or scarlet, and the brighter the^’ are 
the surer they are to let the unwary 
down into deeps that the Irish i)eople 
.say are bottomle.ss, but which at any 
rate are over your head. That is the 
home of the curlew, the woodcock and 
hare and wajidering flocks of teal and 
many other things that are freer than 
man, and also of the snipe in the full 
moon. For though there are alwajs 


some .snipe on the red bog. they make 
their great pilgrimage to it only when 
lured by the full moon. This power of 
the moon over millions of snipe was for 
a long time a mystery, but it is known 
now that the moon lures upward to 
the surface a worm out of the deep.s of 
he bog, and this worm is the snipe's 
lavorite food, so that the mystery of 
the power of the moon Ls now trans- 
ferred from the snipe to a worm. 

From long experience, I have never 
gone after snipe without a complete 
change of clothes in the car. I never 
make any exceptions, however small 
the bog I am going to; for it would be 
no good leaving the change of clothes 
behind on a day when I did not expect 
to fall into a bog, becau.se I never ex- 
pect to fall into one, and bogs are 
unpredictable. And the way family 
legends go. it may be said one day of 
an old shirt of mine that it was pre- 
sented to me by the Government of the 
United States for .saving the life of the 
American ambassador to Ireland fr<tm 
an attack by a great number of snipe, 
for snipe used to be much larger and 
fiercer in those days. What really hap- 
pened was that I was out shooting with 
Mr. David Gray when he was at the 
American embassy in Dublin, and he 
or I suggested looking fur snipe in a 
certain ru.shy patch, and my game- 
keeper said it would be no good be- 
cause it was too dry. In spite of this. 
Mr. Gray tried it, and he went in up to 
his neck. He had only a change of boots 
and stockings in his car, and a spare 
suit, but no extra shirt; so I lent him 
mine, into which he changed in the cold 
wind. The shirt afterward got mislaid, 
so Mr. Gray kindly bought me another, 
and this is the shirt of which .some 
such tale may be told when the years 
have had time to mature it. 

Another trap of the red bogs is the 
hare hole, a deep hole dug to catch a 
hare as he run.s over the bog; and as 
they have to be well concealed from 
the hare, they can very easily let down 
a man, at least to the extent of one leg, 
and they, Hke everything else on the 
bog that is not heather, are half full of 
water. A very careful eye is nt*eded to 
avoid these, and yet that same eye is 
on the watch for a snipe. I think that 
it must perform thi.s double function 
by swiftly examining the ground well 
ahead, and not just where one is about 
to set one's foot, for if one's eye were 
fixed on the ground one would never 
see snipe at all. I don’t know quite how 
one docs it; walking the red bog has 
to be a kind of second nature, and if 
that <loe.s not come to one it is perhaps 
ruiitiiiued 
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safer to keep to the road. On the other 
hand, the road now gets as many bodies 
each year as the bog ever got. 

The red bog may stretch before you 
with its myriad little islands reflected 
in innumerable little lakes all the way 
to the great curve of the horizon: or a 
line of pale gray hills may sit watching 
it, as they have watched it for ages, 
waiting for whatever event eternal 
things wait: but somewhere beyond 
there may be a road, and unless one is 
looking for grouse or woodcock or any 
other things beside snipe it is a good 
thing to send a car around the bog to 
wait for one and not have to come all 
the way back shooting against the wind 
and giving too much advantage to the 
snipe. Of course, one does not go alone 
over these bogs, for one would never 
pick up all the snipe that one shut, and 
some of their lives would l)e wasted. 
It takes a dog to find all one’s snipe, 
and it is pleasant to have a man with 
one to look after him. 

A \'P THEN of course one needs a flask 
of whisky: satidwichesloo forone- 
self and one's companion, but whisky 
even if one should he a teetotaler; for 
no one whom you will find to walk with 
you over an Irish bog will regard any 
lunch as a meal if there Ls no whisky. 
There will bea million couches of heath- 
er to choose from when it comes to the 
time for lunch, and if one looks for the 
luxury of absolute dryness, one can 
empty the snipe out of the gamehag 
and sit on that. After lunch is the time 
for a smoke, but it is not as a rule a 
good thing to smoke on a red bog, for, 
after the human voice, smoke is about 
the surest evidence of the presence of 
man. The snipe, with his undulled 
senses, can surely estimate the quality 
of the air that he breathes, which prob- 
ably carries the flavor of tobacco far 
further than we suppose. 

Another cause of all the snipe giving 
one only long shots one morning tnay 
be that they have just arrived to keep 
their tryst with the mt)()ti on the red 
bog. and have not yet begun to feed, 
and are all watchful. A stormy night 
will also make them on edge and what 
we call wild next morning. In dead si- 
lence. then, one walks downwind over 
the red bog aiul hopes that the snipe 
will not hear one’s footsteps before one 
is within JJO yards of them. When they 
get up they go like arrows, so far as 
speed is concerned: like an arrow leav- 
ing the bow, hut not like an arrow in 
any other respect, for they continually 


change course until they have found in 
the air the current that suits them. 
Then go straightaway. 

When one has dropped one’s l)ird 
one mu.st not leave it all to the dog: 
the bog is too l)ig for that, and is taint- 
ed in many places with the scent of 
other snipe. One must keep one’s eye 
on the patch of heather by which the 
bird has fallen and walk towards it 
without blinking, which is a difllcult 
thing to do on anything as tricky as a 
red bog: but if once one blinks one 
finds on opening one’s eyes that there 
are 20 other tufts of heather just like 


the tuft one had marked, and very 
soon a hundred, which. a.s one searches 
and searches, grow to a thousand. But 
when one does get to the right tult of 
heather, that is to .say. the one that 
seemed nearest the snipe as he fell, one 
should throw down a ball of paper, and 
if the paper is within 20 yards of the 
snipe the dog will probably find it. If 
one has two snipe on the ground it is 
impossible to mark both, and whoever 
is with one must mark the first of the 
two. But however many snipe one gets, 
or however few, on the red bog, one 
acquires a healthy appetite with which 
to eat them : and there once was a great 
doctor who said that there is more 
nourishment in a brace of snipe than 
in a pound of beef. And he lived in Lon- 
don all his life. 

I N the lost world I spoke of earlier, 
which only the hunter knows today, 
the golden plover occupies a place of 
his own. His is the time of evening and 


of silence, the hour when men go into 
their houses and wild things are abroad, 
and the earth and the sunset and twi- 
light seem theirs rather than Man’s. 
This is the time in which I first shot 
golden plover, and learned not only 
something of them, but of the quiet 
gloaming in which Man. retiring to his 
cities, has surrendered so much. 

The song of the golden plo%'er is un- 
mistakable among the wild calls that 
come from the windy skies: for it is a 
song, one of the most musical of all 
calls, though each bird utters but a sin- 
gle note: it is the song of the flock, and 


as it goes quavering over the hills and 
valleys it is a,s distinct as the song of 
the nightingale. The golden plover are 
going South, and announcing as they 
go that winter is on the move. They 
will go to the wide fields where the 
sheep graze, never to small ones, for 
life is always to them what it is to the 
soldier at war: a time for constant vigi- 
lance. a time of perpetual thrill which 
makt's food an exciting conquest and 
.survival a triumph. 

Small fields, then, are no place fur 
the golden plover, as hedges there are 
too close to permit of the ordinary pre- 
cautions of the wild l)ird or the soldier. 
And to fields that have anything arti- 
ficial sprinkled about them they come 
no more, for the golden plover are clean 
feeders and care for none of our chem- 
icals. When found in a field, either with 
the naked eye, or with field glasses in 
order to be sure that they are not this- 
tles or .starlings, one has to make one's 
plans, for without a .sound plan one is 
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not EoiiiK to outwit any t reature whose 
life is spent on the watch. One may be 
aided by sheep or cattle or by another 
man, but unaidt‘d I know no way of 
Ketling at golden plover in the middle 
of a big field. The best way that I know 
is tosend another man, preferably with 
a dog, to go into the field and put them 
up, while you hide under a hedge where 
you think they are likely to cross: and, 
if you are at the right place once in 
four time.s, you will do well enough. 

And remember again what .should be 
remembered always, that your compe- 
tition with them in which you take 
part for a few hours is a game that they 
have player! all their lives, and the 
dock forever. And you are not their 
only competitor— it might he an out- 
rage against Nature if you were — but 
it is Nature’s game througb the ages. 
That is hoiv the fox gels his food, lurk- 
ing behinrl hedges and moving nearer, 
finding what cover he can : atul in a dif- 
ferent way the hawk. ’I'he hawk’s way 
is to descend upon a flock, which is 
away at once, for they watch for the 
hawk as carefully as they are watching 
for you; and the hawk choost's one bird 
and follows that one like an arrow in 
pursuit of a volley of arrows, till it 
overtakes the chosen bird and kills it 
ill the air. 

I F green plover are among the golden. 

as there very often are. they will gel 
up first and lead the others away, add- 
ing a complication to one’s plans. It is 
strange that those two very different 
birds should consort together, the one 
with tJjeslow. flapping flight, the oth- 
er, the golden, with the flight of an ar- 
row; for the golden jilover is not in 
reality a plover at all, hut a humble 
relation of the bustard, built quite dif- 
ferently from the green plover, who has 
four toes and the golden only three. 
What brings them together is no rela- 
tionship, l)ut a (juesl that they have 
in common, the pursuit of the same 
kind of worm. Thus unexpected alli- 
ances are also sometimes made among 
men. 

I remember wailing on winter eve- 
nings by a hedge among wide pasture.s, 
while the gloaming shone in the sky 
and enchanted the fields, and there 
came at last a clear high call in the air 
from a single golden plover that told 
me the birds were there, 'riieri a flock 
went over in its long wedge, flying 
high. But it was a long time yet before 
any came down to the fields on which 
they roost, and I waited in a field alone 
with a goat, which came right up to me 
to see what I was doing; for he was 
familiar with the ways of men and of 


animals and of all that went on in the 
evening, but coulcl not at first make 
out what I was doing there. .\tKl so he 
came up like the god f’an. after due 
eni|uiries. introducing me to his people 
and their world. 

When the golden plover came down 
out of thesky they racetl over the fields 
in which they meant to roost, uttering 
those myriad notes that make one 
(juavering song, and poured over the 
hedge like a waterfall. 'I'aught always 
to rhoasp my bird, I fired at a .single 
one, and it was some tlays before I was 
able to get a right and left out of this 
swift rush of birds in the failing light: 
but when at last 1 could do it I learned 
that, unsporting though it is to fire into 
the brown of partridges, to fire into the 
flock is almost the only way hy which 
to gel golden plover. 

I foumi another haunt of the golden 
plover in some fieUls outside a small 
town, to which they came at nightfall. 
It was strange, lying on a field over 
which they used to come, to see the 
lights of the town .sliining a.s evening 
waned: behind me the night creeping 
over the fields with its mystery, be- 
fore me the bright lights driving mys- 
tery away from the doors that had all 
been shut against the night, and. ring- 
ing out of the niglit, the wild call of 
the golden plover. They came down 
low to those fields as the light was 
about to leave them, l)Ut still there 
was light enough hy which U» shoot, 
and the grass was still green. In only a 
few minutes more I would get up and 
walk over the field to pick up the liirds 
I liad sliot, aiid would find that the 
night was down among the roots of 
the grasses. Had I not had another 
man will) me, waiting in the next fielil 
with a dog. I should never have found 
any. 'I’hey are hard enough to find l)y 
day, when the golden spots on their 
feathers are so like specks of sunlight 
on blades of grass, and when the dark 
brown spots are like little shmbiws: but 
when night has fallen one needs more 
than ever the aid of a dog to find them. 

.\ touch of frost, and the golden 
plover all leave their accu.stomed fields 
am] are away to the seashore; but a.s 
soon as a thaw has come they get into 
their traveling formations, and those 
who watch for such things see their 
long wedges trailing acro.ss the sky, 
coming back to the fields they know. 

But there comes a time when they 
molt the white feathers from their 
breasts and black ones grow there in- 
stead. and with that change in them 
comes the yearning for the wide plains 
of the sheep farms to the west, and 
they go lo Fermanagh and lands that 


1 do not know, and pack tliere into 
great flocks an<l leave our season of 
spring for the cold lands of the north. 
And with spring ad .sport is ended, and 
a truce is made between men and their 
wilder neighbors, a truce proclaimed 
by the bugles of all the blackbirds. an<i 
we take our way no more to the world 
of the hunter, and its gates for a while 
are closed. 

S o.MlcwHFKK a man has .said to an- 
other, an.xi()U.s]y listening. "Tlie 
Kmperor i.s coming tomorrow”: or 
elsewhere one ha.s announced, "'rhe 
Cossacks have crosseil the border": or 
in another place a man has said, "The 
vote will be taken in the House to- 
night”: or, if il l)e fiction, "'J'he re«l- 
eyed sleuth has arrived from Paris.” 
But in little villages with cottages of 
wliite walks, all of one story, thatched 
by straw darkened by storms of many 
a generation, .some man will .say with 
feeling of eijual importance, "The 
geese are in.” Then some young man, 
pitting his ardor and his e.xperienr-e 
against the cunning and the experience 
of tho.se great wanderers the wild geese, 
will take his gun and go down a stony 
lane lit by the sunset, while lights 
come out one hy one in the village be- 
hind him: and the lane gels narrower 
as he g«)es, till the stones give way to 
soft brown earth and bracken and 
many weeds, and then heallier appears 
and before him lies the bog. Over this 
wild lane he walk.s with plenty of light 
wliich will guide him safely. And so he 
comes lo a place where feathers and 
tlropping.s gi\-p him hope that the gee.se 
may come in with the nightfall. 

'I'here on the driest clump of rushes 
or bog myrtle tliat he can lind he hide.s 
and make.s himself comfortable while 
there is light hy which to see what he 
i.s doing. 'I'he world becomes very si- 
lent and when the silence is broken it is 
only by winds and the wings of small 
bir<ls anil the far voices of rooks. It is 
as though Man had abdicated his do- 
minion of the world and had given it 
back to the ancient things that were 
before his coming. Then a dog barks, 
his deputy, guarding Man’s world 
while he sleeps, l)ut from Man himself 
not a word, and all the evening seems 
free of him. It is n«)t a mile from the 
village, and yet a,s the colors increase 
in the we.stern sky and daylight dwin- 
tlles into a smaller and smaller arc and 
the singing birds go home, the young 
man out on the bog alone with his gun 
drops out from the civilization which 
made the village and is back in the 
older times before any animals were 
coiili}iuf(i 
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Perhaps you haven’t 
joined the growing circle 
of those who list rum 
drinks high among their 
favorites. The reason may 
be that you haven’t tasted 
Don Q.the favorite quality 
rum of all Puerto Rico. 


Try Don Q . . . 
Finest rum for you! 
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Singing Skies 

cuntin iird 

tamed or any fields plowed and no 
cities had spoiler) the plains. 

1’he bog rail croaks, green plover 
utter their plaintive cries, a singing 
wing goes bj* as the first of the ducks 
come in; but the young man waiting 
for geese does not fire at these. For 
there is a romance, a mystery and a 
rarity about the goose that makes him 
in Ireland what the lion is in East Af- 
rica or the tiger in the jungles of India. 
He is known as a voice passing over 
from cloud to cloud, prophesying hard 
weather; or a.s a rare unapproachable 
visitor, not as anything you can shoot 
when you want it, like many other 
birds. I knew a man who, as a boy and 
when I wa.s a boy, told me much about 
geese, speaking as an authority on 
them and telling me how they were 
shot. It was from him that I first got 
the fascination that the wild goose has 
had for me ever since. He told me 
where to look for them and when, and 
what shot to use, and I listened as to 
some mysterious lore; and, indeed, 
there is much mystery about the way.s 
of the gray lag. Years later I was speak- 
ing to that same man about some geese 
1 had shot, and to my great surprise he 
blurted out that he had never shot a 
goose in his life. Still, if he was no au- 
thority on the subject, he felt the mys- 
tery of that wild child of Nature and 
passed the mystery on to me. 

The orange, pink and vermilion are 
fading away in the west and something 
gold is appearing instead in the oppo- 
site part of the .sky. Bushes change 
their shape, and shadows that have 
strayed far from the sunset run back 
to the we.st. And still there is no sound 
or sight of a goose. The young man 
crouched among the bog myrtle and 
rushes now fears that they will not 
come. He faces the west, hoping the 
gee.se will come between him and what 
is left of the sunset. A black .shape 
sweeps by, looking very large, but it is 
only a green plover. More follow it, go- 
ing away with their wailing cry. into 
what is unmistakably now the night, 
and a star shines and still the geese 
do not come. Despondency makes the 
young man sure they never will come 
now. But despondency comes from 
lesser things than reason; cold and 
cramp are two of these things, for 
damp and wind and the night have 
brought the cold, and crouching long 
in the rushes is very cramping. Yet a 
certain determination still keeps him 
there. And at that moment one voice 
from far off utters a clear cry. 


Silence follows, silence over the whole 
of the bog, but the young man knows 
that it wa.s a goose. And then, like a 
multitude cheering, break out the 
voices of the whole flock. They are gray 
lags, to the north, coming straight over 
the bog. If they pa.ss to his left, as he 
turns to face them, they will come be- 
tween him and the glow in the west, 
showing clearly again.st the sky. The 
young man has BBs in his right and As 
in his left. Both barrels are on full 
cock : he has an old hammer gun. They 
do not pass to his left, but they come 
so close to his right that he is all among 



the clamor of their great voices which 
are ringing over the hog. and he can see 
their huge black shapes even against 
the night. 

He fires at the nearest. Perhaps it 
was too near; BBs make a very small 
pattern. The voices of the geese in- 
(*rea.se to a great outcry, a protest to 
all the night against what has hap- 
pened. But he has brought down no 
goose. He fires his left barrel, and they 
disappear, still resonantly prote.sting. 
And then he hears a heavy thump on 
the bog. A goose has fallen. He can still 
see rushes and water quite clearly all 
the way to where the dead goose must 
be; so there is no hurry, and he waits a 
minute or two to see if any more geest 
are coming. And then he goes to look 
for the bird he dropped. 

But that minute or two was too long. 
Suddenlj’, as it seems, and certainly 
unexpectedly, night has come down on 
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tlu* boK- Thf moon is too low to holp, 
and <nily swms to be making tlu* sliml- 
ows blac-ktr. He goes towards the plaee 
where the goose fell, hut without keep- 
ing his eye on the spot, for all his eye- 
sight is Heeded to get him safely over 
the hog. Sometinu<K the young man 
comes ofi shaky bog. and steps hack 
Jjastily ont(J the nearest tuft of ruslies, 
the one thing to he trusted in all that 
treacherous waste. 

Now he learns llie need of the ally 
that Man requires when he goes from 
the tame to the wild, that old ally the 
(log, who knows both worlds, Man’s 
wiirld and tlie world of Nature. Kul he 
has gone down there with n(» dog; and 
without any power of .scent nor with 
sullicient eye.siglit for the work in liand, 
he roams he!ples.s|y. 

riiiMK passes and he has searched a 
J. hiiiulred lumps about the si/.e of a 
gimse, and none of them was one. And 
at last the moon, higher now and bright 
silv(*r instead of rlim gold, gives help 
to him. and shows liim on one of the 
lumps lying dark in tlie night a patch 
of w hitene.ss. Yes, it is at last the goose 
that the moon has shown him, iiuile 
dead, lie ha.s notiiing to do now hut to 
got out of the bog with his i)rize. But 
he is now far from the part of it that 
he evc'n thought ho know. He lias pit- 
ted himself against Nature for the life 
of one of her children, and now he has 
to see to his own life. All the night is 
clearly against him. On whicli side will 
be the moon'.’ A while ago. when turn- 
ing the bog g(il(l and black, it '.. is 
all for magic and mystery, but now 
it helps man as well a.s the thijigs of 
the wild; it shijws him the outlines 
of low hills, which, strange though 
they look in the night, arc sha[>es 
that he knows and wiiich are guiding 
liim home. 

.\l la.st ho roaches tlio odgo of tho bog 
and his feet touch firm land, and he 
fools for the tamed fields a welcome 
which lie has not foil boforc. And as he 
walks up their slope, still guided by tho 
dark hill.s, he suddenly .seo.s the glow of 
a lighted window, not so beautiful as it 
was when he wont down from it to the 
bog and the daylight was still in the 
sky and tho window was a gloaming 
squaro of color; most of that orango 
glow is gono, and it is light now rather 
than col((r. .\nd so from mystery, from 
moonlight to glowing window, tlie 
young jnan returns. He comes to his 
own house. He ojiens the door, and 
)amj>light and firelight fia.sh at him and 
he comos on warmth again; faces look 
up eagerly, and there he .stands with liis 
goose, and his tale to tel-1. end 
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A special 

MEMO 


T o Ar.t. of you A Merry C'hristmus and a Ha[)py Xew Vi'arl Il's 
ni*vt*r been more of a [)lt‘a.sure lo say it. and for one reason, be- 
cause it jtives me a ehanee to tell you of some of the things to eome in 
Sports Ii.IJ’STRATKD thinjjs we ho|)e anrl l)elieve will contribute to 
making IboH, in sport, as ha[)|)y a new year as (here has ever been. 

Sports Illi’S'IRaTKI) South . . . We start right olf in our next issue 
with wlial is in a way June in January, presenting a full and footloose 
gui<h- to the tremendous playgrcjund wliich e.xtimds from Hawaii in the 
West across the continent to the Ia‘ss<t Antilles in the Kast, Winter is 
warm, the livin’ is easy and the vacationist is monarch of all he sur- 
veys. ’There will be an illustrate<i map. As an intro<luciion. Horace 
Sutton will define the ctirefree and occasionally appalling categories 
<if vacatit)nisis you may e.xpect to find in the variou.s ganlen spots. 
Whatever your tastes, you will certainly be able to identify yourself 
with or against I some of them, whether you tire a skin-diver, sun- 
bather, or stargaxer. and whether you are able to join t hem in person 
or have to slay behin<l, nose against some northern grindstone. Our 
£ooll<)Ose sportsmen from all fjver have also combined to pin[)oint the 
new resorts and new hotels, the golf courses, the sports available, the 
clothes to wear, (’arleton Mitchell, the owner of the sensational racing 
yawl /'’I'msfcrrc, will describe a deliglttful proce<Uire for (’ariblH'an 
cruising in an article on sailing Fiuisterrc around and about the Haha- 
mas in a Ia7.\%kin<l of way. 

Tilt' South hif .All' ... In the following issue. Hill Mauldin, who by 
choice travels these <lays in a flying machine rather than by jeeii, be- 
gins a three-part report on the pleasures, perils ami penjuisites of a 
grand tour of the (’aribheun in a Hiper .\pache with two jire-teen sons 
and a somewhat forbearing copilot. It all ends ha]ipily. naturally, 
because th«‘ Mauldin .sense of humor is still intact. 

Sport in Japan. Soccer in Siccdcii. liacinij in Vcnctnela . . . Sfiort 
and travel of course overla|j in myi'iail manners: more and more the 
evidence indicates that travel is in it.self a sport. One thing is certain 
covering the world of sport means covering the world. .And this brings 
U[) .some other stories that are on the calendar for Ib.aS: a report on 
sport in Japan by Herbert Warren Wind, who found in that densely 
populateil country a new and almost incredible enthusiasm for the 
cla.ssic athletics and games of the West: the ’.'>8 Kuropean Oames in 
.Stockholm, now because of the intense parlici|)ation of the Ku.ssians 
prol)ably second only lo the ()lym|ucs in importance among track 
events whi<‘h Roger Bannister will cover: also in Stockholm, in June, 
the World Soccer Cup matches: and along about Ajiril. the opening in 
Caracas of what will be, until something better comes along, the su- 
preme and ultimate in race tracks. 

\cic Farcn ... In the [lasl, Si'orts Ii.i.fSTRATKt) has publishe<l the 
writings of eminent authors like William l•'aulkner. Robert Frost, John 
Marijuanil, John Steinbeck ami many others. .Adding their names 
to this list next year will be James Jones with a two-part article on 
skin-<living, which lakes on added interest as a companion piece to 
the recent series on the same subject by (’hire Boothe Luce; Nel- 
son Algren with a Runyonesiiue lour of the comparatively unexpIoriHl 
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from, the }yublisher 


xiniversc of ihe two-flollar boltor: Hrskint* Caldwoll lollinc of a Rocky 
Moiinuiin fishing trip; and Joel Sayre describing his own trip dt>wn ihe 
(Jrand (*anyon in a rubber boat not only a clilThanger, but as well an 
exceptional description of how the human spirit responds to the chal- 
lenge of natural forces, 

Tfitrk (iiid Tnml . . . Xext year will bring many Rukvikws. two of 
them braml new. The first of lhe.se, schedulefl for January, will be a 
comprehensive introduction to the indoor track season. Then along 
al)out the end of March or the l)eginning of April comes a unique open- 
ing to the trout sea.son, featuring a special section on seven little- 
known trout streams in the (bS. tliat de.serv'e, and no doubt will now 
gel, greater fame. Outstanding fishing writers, including K<1 Zern, 
John McDonald, S[)ar.se (Jrey Hackle and Ro<lerick Halg-Hrown, will 
reveal the secrets of these streams an<l a distinguished group of artists 
will illustrate them. 

liaxiug . . . Two items of special note in boxing: an in<iuiry by Mar- 
lin Kane into the present moribund state of boxing in our colleges, 
with recommendations for corrective measures; ami a “scouting re- 
port" on the cham[)ion and leading conlen<iers in the six divisions 
from heavyweight to featherweight. 

Plan txfil! . . . Ba.seball, w-ith franchises shifting and minor leagues 
sinking, has never been in a more critical period. Karly in the year 
Robert ('reamer takes a .searching and long-range look at the whjile 
subject of how Inuseball came to its pre.sent stage ami where it can [)os- 
sibly go from here. Wherever it’s going, the season starts in .■\))ril, as 
sure as a full moon brings high tides; and that means ovjr third annual 
Special Baseball Issue. The first of a four-part series begins in it this 
year, a .series wdiich will contain information of first importance to 
players of all levels of skill and of top interest to every fan. Written by 
five of the foremost majf>r league players active today and illu.slrate<l 
by artists like Tony Ravielliand Robert Riger, it will be a clearly deserii)- 
tive expositon of the national game as it is currently }>layed ami prac- 
ticed in the majors, covering pitching, hitting, ouilielding, infielding, 
catching and ba.se running. 


That’s a start on Ifi’jS, anyway. But among and beyond these [irom- 
i.sed and projected stories al.so lies another entire year of the fast- 
breaking news of the events of sport, the scheduled, the unscheduled 
and the unpredictable, which Spokts Ili.I'stratkd, as always, will be 
reporting in every issue as they happim. 

With all of that ami reasonable assurance that we’ll have a Ken- 
tucky Derby, an Indiuna|)oIis “oOO," an .-Irmy-Xavy game, a round 
of golf, powtier snow on the mountains and a brisk wind in the sails - 
I’ll .say it again. Happy New Year! 
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BothwelVs Banshees 

CALIFORNIAN LINDLEY BOTHWELL OWNS AND RACES FINE OLD 
CARS THAT KINDLE NOSTALGIC MEMORIES OF A LUSTY TIME 


T he wondkreuli^y nosialpic racing cars on 
the following pages are the pride of Lind- 
ley Hothwell, the California citrus rancher 
who invented, while an Oregon State cheer- 
leader, the card stunts that since have dec- 
orated an implausible number of Coast foot- 
ball games, and who serves today as the Los 
Angeles regional executive of the S[)orls f'ar 
(’lub of America. 

At 12 Bothwell discovered the allure of 
speed by whiz/ang down Los Angeles’ Ca- 
huenga Pass at oO mph on a high-wheeled 
coaster cart. In 1926 he bought his first old 
car, a 1901 Olds, and two years later a 1999 
Hen/, driven by Kddie Ilearne and a 1997 
Stearns which had known the heavy foot of 
the great Harney Oldlield. Today Hothwell 
has 18 veteran racing ctirs, 16 of which are 
shown here all fitted with the riding me- 
chanics' seats that typified the racers of a 
lusty bygone era. 

There is no Walter Miity in Hothwell: he 
races tho.se clattering antiniies himself, and 


his competitors have include<l such spirited 
letidfoots as Duke Nalon, Henry Hanks, Jack 
McGrath an<l Manuel Ayulo. Hothwell’s rac- 
ers may be seen five or six times a vi-ar at 
events on the C’oast and on (’atalina Ishmd. 
His chief regret is that no one else west of 
llu' Rockies maintainsa.simlhir stable, against 
which he might have a rousing .series. 

The particular jewel of (his group is the 
Xo. 66 boat-taile<! I’eugeot 'sce /xtgc lil) 
with which Dario Resta won the 1916 In- 
dianapolis “oOO" I “I think he would sell me 
before he would sell thatcar,”saysMrs. Hoth- 
well thoughtfully . Hothwell took it to the 
Hrickyard in 1949 and turned an exhibition 
lap at an amazing 193.2") mph. Hesta had 
won the 1916 event at the relatively leisurely 
pace of 84 mph. 

Besides the racers Bothwell has a tidy col- 
lection of 69 other cars, and if you think 
his acquisitive interest in rapid transit ends 
there, you are misttiken, because he has five 
old Los .•Vngeles streetciirs in his barn as well. 


riioToiatAt'iis UY jack kiblks 


RACING AT PEBBLE BEACH, three of Lindlev Bolhwt'ir.s rapi<l antique.^ re- 
capture the flavor of the automobile's loildliriK days. From top: a 1914 
Suez once driven by famed Bob Burtr.un, a 1916 Hudson an<l a 1910 Buick. 
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GLEAMING LINEUP of vintaK^ racing cars Ls (iisplaycii by Cal- 1909 Pop«*-H!irifor<l, 19K} Slutz, 190H B«*nz, 1907 ParkarO, 1914 

ifurniu Owner Lindley Bothwcll. All are kept in top racing con- Ford, 1909 Benz. 1910 Buick, 1909 Mercedi's, 1914 National, 
ditiun. From bottom: 1914 Ford, 191.'1 Peugeot, 1907 Stearns, 1916 Hudson, 1910 Simplex, 190'> Merred»‘s and 1911! Cadillac, 


BRIDGE QUIZ conftnK<'d 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


2 Caution is indicated. Partner may 
have little or nothing. Any raise be- 
yond three clubs is not justified. After 
your raise to three clubs, if partner has 
hearts stopped he should take a chance 
on three no trump. 


2 This hand contains 20 points and 
is, therefore, short of a two no- 
trump opening. On the other hand, it i.s 
too strong for a one no-trump bid. It 
must be opened with one of a suit, and 
my choice is one club. I try to avoid 
opening with a spade bid, whenever 
plausible, on hands worth 20 or more 
points. It is much easier for [>artner to 
respond if you open with one club. 


3 My own choice is for a direct leap 
to five diamonds, putting the guess 
right up to the opposition. There may 
be merit to a cue bid in hearts, in an- 
ticipation of the opponents getting to 
a high spade contract, in which case 
the heart lead would be called for. A 
bid of four diamonds deprives the op- 
ponents of some bidding room. A pass, 
with the intention of bidding five dia- 
monds if the enemy gets to game, is bet- 
ter than the unstrategic raise to only 
three diamonds. 


^ Double, for a take-out. This gives 
partner a choice between clubs and 
spades. A sizable demerit should be 
chalked up against the choice of a bid 
of only one spade. Two diamonds has 
some merit. Your hand is worth 21 
points in support of spades; 2d in sup- 
port of clubs. 


5 This hand is a little too good for 
a simple raise in clubs. Some mild 
effort must be made to urge partner to 
go on, and the best choice is one no 
trump, which over a club indicates 
from 9 to 11 points. One diamond is 
an alternate call but in my view is not 
as apt to be effective. 


0 I would advise you to quit while 
the quitting is good. This is obvi- 
ously a misfit, and the best place to 
play such hands is at as low a level as 
convenient. One more bid by you may 
start a barrage of doubles from the 
enemy. Remember four suits do not 
necesvsarily spell three no trump. 


y Si.x hearts. Opposite a hand con- 
taining 25 points you could hardly 
miss making a slam. If partner happens 
to have a substantial three no-trump 
bid with all four aces, he would be in a 
po,sition to contract for a grand slam, 
bid of six no trump might work 
out well and has the merit of making 
sure a slam is bid— which a jump to 
five hearts does not do. Four hearts is 
drastically inadequate. 


g My own preference is for a bid of 
six clubs. On holdings of this type, 
scientific exploration is almost impossi- 
ble. This hand might be spread for 13 
tricks and might not make more than 
11, but you should be willing to gam- 
ble on developing a trick in spades. 
Partner might have the queen. lie 
might have three or four small ones, 
and in any event the opponents will 
have a difficult discarding problem. Be- 
cause of your unusual opening bid, 
partner is warned against bidding seven 
with what may be a useless ace. 


^ Discretion calls for a pass. With a 
partner who has announced posses- 
sion of practically nothing, it is futile 
to carry on the fight when the most 
you can hope to gain is a part score. 
You cannot expect to win more than 
six tricks in your own hand, and since 
partner may hold a complete blank it 
is foolish to contract for eight tricks. 
There is always the danger that We.st 
may be lying in ambush waiting for 
you to come out in the open again. If 
you cannot resist the urge to act, the 
double offers far greater safety than a 
bid of two spades, which could be crip- 


pled if trumps happen to be massed in 
West's hand. 


20 It may come as a rude shock to 
some of the old guard that the bid 
of four no trump in this sequence is not 
looked upon by the elite as a Black- 
wood bid. It is just a good, old-fash- 
ioned mea.surement bid and tends to 
elicit from partner the information as 
to how good was South’s two no-trump 
bid. The four no-trump call in this se- 
quence is therefore just a king-size raise 
of the no-trump bid and announces 
that the holding merits distinctly more 
respect than a routine raise to three 
no trump. A four no-trump bid which 
comes from out of the blue when the 
common sense of the situation makes 
it clear that a suit contract is in con- 
templation is, of course, a Blackwood 
bid and therefore a demand for aces. In 
this situation South’s two no-trump 
bid might have been based on only 1.'' 
points (see Sports Ii.lustratkd, Sept. 
16i. Actually, your hand is worth 17 
points, contains a good five-card suit 
and generally attractive features. You 
should therefore accept partner’s invi- 
tation by proceeding to slam. The bid 
of five diamonds has some merit in that 
on an occasional hand a diamond con- 
tract might prove superior. Five spades, 
which might be passed by North, de- 
serves whatever credit can be given to 
reward the player who declined to pass. 


11 Deuce of diamonds. The lead of 
partner’s suit is ruled out by the 
double. Nor should you select the un- 
hid suit. The double of the slam calls 
for an abnormal lead, and in this par- 
ticular case it appears that the abnor- 
mal lead is the dummy’s first suit. You 
may wager a tidy sum that partner can 
ruff the opening lead. 


12 East should play the queen of 
hearts, which demands that his 
partner underlead the ace. This may 
contin ued 
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The Evidence Is Most Conclusive 


Tbe softness and flavor of Bondi's 

House of Lords arc sufTioiciit to convince any 
unprejudiced nun it is the world's finest dry 
"in — the essential ingredient of the perfect 
Niartini. Many consider it almost a crime to 
use anything else. 


BOOTH'S 

HOUSE of LORDS 

DKY GI.V 

OISTIueO (ROM 100% CRAIN 
NHITRAL spirits • $6 PROOF 


Imporiedbv W. A. Taylor & (Mttipanr. iSrtiYork, .V. Y. Sole Distributors for the l’.S..d. 



You’re safe with 

FIRST NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 

Wherever you are — whatever your 
predicament, you're always safe with 
First National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. The/ie the Traveler's Best 
Friend! You receive a prompt refund 
if they're lost or stolen. And you can 
spend them everywhere as readily as 
cash. In handy denominations. Cost 
only $ I per $100. Good until used. 
Ask for them at your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVIIERS CKECKS 

lockMl by Th« lb.) NbliwibI City Bonb of N«w VMh 
Mambtr Ftdarel Oapovi* Inturonce CerpwoUon 


FIX IT WITH 

Plastic Steel 



... FIX IT PERMANENTLY 
WITH PLASTIC STEEL 

Don't throw awny broken tool*, stoves, 
chairs, pots and pans, w.nter buckets, 
etc. Fix them cosily, quickly with Flus* 
tic Sti-et- 

HAS A MIlllON USES AROUND 
THE HOME. CAMP. GARAGE OR FARM 
Fixes cracked boiler Jackets, pipes, ducts, 
radiators . . . repairs broken furniture, 
appliances, farm equipment, power tools, 
camping equipment. cracked motor 
blocks, torn fenders — practically any- 
thing. As easy to use as modeling clay 
. . . hardens in two hours . . . can be 
filed, sanded and painted. Plastic Steel 
bonds metals, wood, glass, porcelain, etc. 
to itself or each other. 

3 CONVENIENT HOME KITS 
$■98, Sl.89 and $3.95 sizes at leading 
hardware stores. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 

DEVCON 
CORPORATION 

96 EndicoH St., OAnvers, Mats. 



BRIDGE QUIZ 

confinuctf 

permit Ea.<?t to win the trick early 
enough to come through with a dia- 
mond. With the solid clubs in dummy 
available for discards, the defense must 
try to take diamond tricks in a hurry. 


The heart opening is won in dum- 
my and a low club is led. South will 
cover whatever Ea.'it plays. If West 
wins this trick the suit will break, es- 
tablishing declarer’s ninth trick, and 
the spades will be safe from attack. 


14 The problem wa.*!— as South, what 
is your best play to make six spades 
against West’s opening lead of 9 of 
clubs? 

These are the complete hands: 

NORTH 
4 A » 5 4 2 
V 7 4 2 
♦ K » 

4 A K 6 


WKST 
4 8 7 3 
VMS 

♦ 10 K 7 1 3 2 
4 9 K 


EAST 

4 B 

V 10 9 8 5 
♦ (J J 5 
4 42 J 10 7 2 


SOITH 
4 K Q J 10 
V A K J 3 
♦ A 6 
4 5 4 .3 


.South deals, both sides vulnerable. 

You have two obvious chances to 
make the slam. First: the queen of 
hearts may be on side. Second: the 
hearts could break three-three, so that 
a club could be <li.scarded on the fourth 
lieart. The normal play is to try a high 
heart first and to finesse on the second 
round. 'I'his guards against singleton 
queen in the West hand. However, by 
playing both ace and king, declarer can 
guard against doubleton (lueen off side 
as well. If the queen does not fall on the 
second round, declarer returns to dum- 
my to lead a small heart toward the 
jack. If Hast ha.s the queen where it 
would have been originally finessible, 
he wins this trick, but now the jack is 
established for a club discard. 

Your partner may groan if you fi- 
nessed the jack on the very first heart 
lead: may offer respectful sympathy if 
you cashed a high heart before taking 
the finesse; should cheer if you made 
the superplay of cashing the two high 
hearts without taking a finesse. ^ o 
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TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

Wi DOW FINSTERWALD 

Tfi/ii4'xlii ('tuitifri/ Chih. Triiiirxhi, Fhi 



FOR GOLFERS OF ALL DEGREES OF SKILL 

(lolf is not ;i rctli'X action, but the nearer you can your gumc 
to it. the better. In the actual striking? of the ball, viry little ex- 
tra ihoujiht is nee(ie<l to su[)})l<*ment the jilan you've previously 
arrived at for playing that shot, it is, of course, impossiiile to 
sejjarate the mental the thinking out of the >hol i comijlelely from 
the physical ilhe actual shotmaking '. but a golfer stands to [irolit 
if he can separate the two as much as possible. 1 think Henry 
Ransom does this very well. 

^'our thinking should iw completed prior to taking your stance. 
As you walk down the burway to your ball, begin to think out the 
u|)coming shot, where you want to hit it. how hard you want to 
hit it and .so on. Walk out to one side of the ball as you look t he 
shot over, As in putting, this “iriangling” can help you gel a l)et- 
ler sense of distance. Don’t wait until you're standing over the 
ball to do your thinking. You will tighten up muscularly then. 
^'ou■re bound to. 'Phink the shot out first, Then, when you step 
up over the ball, ju.si play your shot. Don’t give yourself too much 
time over the ball, or you’ll .second-guess your.self. Be positive. 
The results are invariably belter if you play the wrong elub with 
decision rather than the right club with wavering confidence. 



BULB BLOW? SPOILED SHOW? 



BUY A PAIR! HAVE A SPARE! 



G-E PROJECTION LAMPS 


FOR ILL SLIDE AND MOVIE PROJECTORS 



"Three Generations 
of Quality” 

CARRINGTON’S 

Imported Conodian Whisky 
Always 6 years old 
A BlEND-90.4 PtOOF 

Sol# Importen, Hoters. Allen t Co., lU..6tllimoff. Mil. 
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Niagara Falls Macliinisi sa\s: 

‘4'm right there! I iiow 
much research, skill and plain 
hard work goes into today’s 
lop products . . . 

I'm always satisfied most 
with a BRAND that's 
made a NAME for itself!” 

MANUFACTURER: "I'm 
sjiiilicd i('s (he most modern, (he 
best of iis kind on the mjrkr( 
Tliat’s the only way to win satis- 
fied customers — w ith a top quality 
product. And, that's the way to 
keep (hem, too!" 

OEALERt "I know my evM- 
'omer is really satisfied. Thai's the 
w av with well-know n brands. They 
ofTer the latest improvements and 
widest choice. Name brands cer- 
tainly save everybody a lot of 


CUSTOMER: ‘-I'm satisfied 
it's the best for my money I'd be 
lost without brand names to quide 
me. My wife and I can even order 
by phone without lakine .my risk. 
We know we're getting what 


headaches." 





THF. BRANDS 
YOU SKE ADVERTISED 
IN THIS MAGAZINE 
ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRUST! 

They stand firmly behind 
every product and claim they make. 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION. INC. 

437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK IS, N. Y. 



THE READERS TAKE OVER 


DAVIS CUP: THE SPORTING THING 

Sir.^: 

Accordint; t<i SptiRTS Ii.i,ustratki> and 
Hill TalhiTi, ihf I’.S. Davis (’up team i.s 
about III hi- di-ffiitj-d jp .Au.slralia. bt-raust- 
ihrtf L'.S. players refused to jtiin the squad 
illrninini^j iif ii Ilhick Chrislmii.*, SI, i)ec. 

9 . The excuse has been made, widely cir- 
culated and the goals selected even before 
commencement of the matches against the 
rhilippiiu- and Belgian teams. 

There is little douljt that the U.S. squad 
would be stronger with Richardson. I’atty 
and ?uviu. There is consideraiile doubt 
that the r.S. team, thus strengthened, 
wiiuld be capable of n-taking the cup. 

These doubts are incidental. 

St'tiKTS ll.l.f.STKVTEP and Talbert have 
not done the ■■sporting thing" in attempt- 
ing to blante the unhappy predirumeiit of 
the U.S. s<|uad on the failure of three men 
to join it. .Iceiisod of almost traitorous 
sellisluies.s are; Hiehardson, a Rhodes schol- 
ar wliose siiidie.s and niiirriage obligations 
he sa,\- have some prior claim; i'ally, an 
iniernaiional in-and-oiiler who obviously 
iliM-sii’t give a damn; atid Saviti, who gave 
•.hat excuse about worli. 

If Talbert, Sit HITS Ii.l.fSTlt VTKi) and tin- 
e-iunlry as a whole want to win imnis eom- 
IM'iilinns, that goal may he attained by 
hilling lenni' balls on tennis court;, not 
by throwing bricks in magazines. 

.John ii, NoTMtN 

• Mr. Ntditvaii's tU-ftMise <»{ the miss- 
ing players is spirited, but lii.s rationale 
lame. You cannot "win tennis compe- 
titions . . . by liilting tenni.s bulls on 
tctinis court.s" if the players are not 
there to hit them. William Talbert did 
not .seek to e.xcuse a po.s.silile defeat 
becau.se Ricliard.son, Patty and Savitt 
refused to join the stpiad hut wrote 
that *‘We are the only nation in the 
world challenging for the Davis ('up 
witlioul all of our best players." Wlial 
Talbert did say was that a player who 
has committed himseU to the game 
(and reaptnl the rewards’ should live 
uj) to his re.sponsihilities. — KD. 

THE MINORS: SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 

SIRS; 

I TIIOt'tiHT TH\T .Sfl'I'OSKItl.Y \lltll.K 
srtIKTS ILI.r.STK \TKIi <'(111.1) NOT IN St:CII 
\ KKW SHORT VK.XRS KAI.I. INTO THK SKNIL- 
ITY OK IN-THK-RIT UKl'ORTINC. 

YKT, IN COVBK \<;E oK oUK HKl'BNT MBET- 
lN<;s IN <'0|.ORA1)0 SPRINGS liiHini Aniiiml 
Ihe Ctinirr, SI, Dec. 16|, Vtil’K KoUR 
AHI.K RKPORTKHS ON TUB .SCENR ^•l■R.Sl-^:I^ 
AN Ol.l) SPORTS ll.I.rSTRXTKI) THEMB IMMl.M 
KOK THE UINOR-S. 

\T THE fONtT.USION OK OTHER MINOR 
I.EAtJl'E WINTER MEETINCS |■HESII)ENT 
UEORC.E THW’TMAN H.\S HKES PlCTVRRl) AS 
\ WORRIED INStl.MNIAf, TO.SSINd ,\T NICHT 
WITH CONCERN OVER OCR KLIUHT AND. .AT 
THE CO.NCLfSION OK LAST YEAR'S MEETINGS 
IN JACKSONVILLE, KLOKIDA, AS HEING UPSET 
OVER ANOTHER RKIiCKK KHOM THE MAJORS. 

THE .MAJORS AS A GROUK HAVE NOT RE- 
BL’KKEU US. DOTH I.A.ST YEAR AND AGAIN IN 
COLORADO SPRINGS, .MUCH CONSTRUtTIVE 


l.KGISLATUtN W.AS ENAfTED W HICH SHOULD 
HELP THE ENTIRE STRUCTURE OF ORGAN- 
IZED H.ASEHALL. . . . 

AT COLORADO SPRINtlS, MR. TRAUTMAN 
WAS KEKKHRING TO THOSE MAJOR I.EAOUF. 
EXECt'TlVES WHO PLAN TO TELEVISE Sl^N- 
D.AY GAMES WHEN HE W.AS qfOTED OUT OF 
CONTEXT RY SPOUTS II.I.USTR.ATF.D, "HOW 
CAN YOU HAA'E l.E ADEKSHII' W HEN YOU 
HAVE NO FOLLOWERS?" HE WENT ON TO ASK 
AROUT THOSF. SAME MAJOR LK.VGUE EXEC- 
UTIVKkS WHO HAVE HEEN SO HIGHLY SUC- 
CE.SSFt:L IN OTHER Hl'SINESS KNDE.AAOKS 
"HOW CAS THEY PERMIT THE STRUCTURE 
OK H.ASEIiALI. TO TOPPLE?" 

CARL LUNDyULST 

DIREtTOH OK PUH. RELATIONS NATL. ASSN. 
t)K PROKE-SSIONAI. H ASEHALL LEAC.UKa^ 
COLUMIlfS. OHIO 

• -Mr. Lundilui.st sounds someAAhal 
schizoid on the majors’ attitudi* to- 
ward the nAinors. H he resents 'ami 
rightly so the jiroposed televi.sed Sun- 
day games ami views AA'ith alarm the 
obvious wobliling of hasehall’s foun- 
dations. then precisely what is the 
"constructiA'c legislation” that .Mr. 
Lundtiuisl claims Avas enacted? The 
revised bonus law has virtually no ef- 
fect on the minor situation. The hpaa’ 
draft luAA AA'ill not helj) the minors. 
President 'rrautman was not quotetl 
nut t>f context. Mr. Trautman leads 
the minors, not the majors, and it is 
the constant dissent in minor ranks 
that make effective leadership ditli- 
cult. .\s for the minors' future. Spouts 
ll.Lt'STHATEl) sticks to its prognosis 
tlvdt we will see fewer, more easily han- 
dled. more elliciently aligned and or- 
ganized leagues and that they will ht* 
entirely subsidized by the major 
leagues.— KD. 

HORSES OF THE YEAR (CONT.I 

Sirs; 

.Vow that all prccincU have been lu-ard 
from, a look at the variou.-' ptjlls for Horse 
of the Year seems in order, The.sialTs of Thf 
Trleijntitli and Ptiily /{ticnnj Form 
ntjrninaled Bolii Ruler. The racing .secre- 
taries who voted in the Thoroughbred Rac- 
ing .\s.sociaiion ])oll cast their majority 
vote for D'shi’ale, with Bold Ruler us Best 
;{• Year-Old Colt. Turf uiid S/mrl Pit}f.il, 
polling 17.') sports writers, found for Bold 
Ruler. 

A three-man committee of the august 
Jockey Club, the olde.st supervisory or- 
ganization in racing, made an unprece- 
dented 'louble .selection in nominating 
Hold Ruler and Gallant Man joinlly us 
Champion Horse. S’imuUancoUsly, your 
Mr. 'power named three horses to that 
honor Bold Ruh-r. Gallant .Man and 
Round Table. Part of Mr. Tower’s accom- 
panying citation reads: "All three con- 
tributed so much to the ()uality of the 
season that it becomes foolish indeed to 
pick one as Ihr besl and leave the other 
two in the unfamiliar rt>le of ulso-r'an." I 
ihink that about sums it up. 

C. b. Van Rens-selaer 

New York City 
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•OXING: CAST OF CHARACTERS 

Sirs; 

I read with interest the romnu-nts of 
Crusader Cus D' Amato on the subject of a 
Floyd Patlerson-Eddie Mach«“n title fijiht 
fE&D, Dec. 2'. Wielding the enormous 
amount of influence that it does, your mag- 
azine would do boxing a great service by 
coming out strongly for such a match. Cru- 
sader Cus .seems determined to keep Nasty 
Norris and Evil E<idie from getting a chance 
at the heavyweight loot, despite the fact 
that Eddie is rated the No. 1 contender 
in all ratings. Who’s running the monopoly 
now? 

Let’s face a few facts, as painful as they 
might be to all Patterson fans. Against 
token opp(jsition in his first twt> defenses 
of the title, Floyd looked good, but he has 
never been tested by a young, hard-hitting 
heavyweight, such as .Machen. .Machen 
wants the fight, the public wants the fight 
anil Crusader Cus wants money, so the 
fight is a natural. Floyd is not a sure bet to 
defeat Eddie iremember the Oklahoma- 
Notre Dame garnet. Against stronger op- 
position than Floyd had ever seen, Machen 
has been developing s(e.idtly in the la.-'f 
(wo years into the hard-hitting contemier 
that he is, A.ssuming that D'Amato can be 
pressured into giving Machen a crack at 
his own little monopoly, Fearless Floyd, 
Inc., Evil Eddie might just please his fans by- 
sending Floyd and Cus back to the prelims 
where Cus "can look after his boys." 

KoitKKT .M. Hitch 

New Haven, Conn. 

• The reasons which C us D'Amato ad- 
vances for not sanctioning a Machen- 
I’atterson match are involved with the 
Jong, lonely war he is waging "to weak- 
en and discredit the International Box- 
ing Club.” D'Amato .says that Machen 
wa.s offered a fight with I’atterson last 
summer and turned it down. This re- 
fu.sal Cus feels was dictated by the I BC 
to .show him that even though he was 
the manager of the heavyweight cham- 
pion he would not be able to get suita- 
ble opponents unless he joined their 
camp. Cus further claims that subse- 
quently the IBC glibly assured Ma- 
chen that it would be able to get him 
a fight with Patterson, implying that 
D'Amato would eventually come 
around. "These people are a bunch of 
bluffers," D'Amato says bitterly, and 
he is determined to call their bluff. 

If D'Amato were to permit Patter- 
son to fight Machen, he would, in one 
stroke, have lost his war. He would, in 
effect, be endorsing all the wrongs 
which he feels the IBC has inflicted 
upon the sport, wrongs which have 
brought it to what he considers its 
present dolorous estate. 

One result of Cus’s battle, of course, 
is that the public may temporarily suf- 
fer by not being able to witness a 
Patierson-Maehen match. D’Amato 
concedes this, hut he feels tliat if he 
persists in his attempt to free boxing 
from the special interests of the IBC, 
the public should henelit in the long 
run by having mure and better fights 
to watch between superior fighters. 


Although D’Amato has a rather low 
opinion of Maohen’s abilities, that has 
no bearing on his refusal to accept him 
as an opponent. Machen, indeed, has 
not looked particularly good in his last 
few fights, and many of boxing’s know- 
ing citizens are beginning to sour on 
this young man who once appeared 
so promising. 

The truth is that the present bunch 
of heavyweights is undistinguished, 
and the National Boxing A.ssociation 
recognizes this. NBA President Gilbert 
H. Jackson .said last week that his or- 
ganization will not enforce, in Patter- 
son’s case, its regulation that a cham- 
pion must defend every six months 
because of an absence of (|ualified con- 
tenders. 

’’The only man I can think of," 
Jackson said, "and many people don’t 
think he is ready, is Eddie Machen. 
Patterson is anxious to get fights, but 
he has a very narrow field to operate 
in.” 

D’.Ainato has been beleaguered by a 
spottily hostile press, which has begun 
to point out with caustic insistence 
that Patterson has suffered by being 
used as an instrument of battle in 
D'Amato’s campaign against the IBC. 
If Patterson is indeed suffering, the 
symptoms have been marvelously con- 
cealed. D'.Amato has done nicely by 
him financially: his gross purses for hi.s 
first two title defenses amounted to 
Rocky Marciano, the cham- 
pion before him, received gro.ss purses 
of $360,787 for his first two champion- 
ship fights. 

If Patterson is suffering from what 
one writer calls "title ilefenses," ridi- 
culing the quality of his opposition by 
the quotation marks, it is again <lifR- 
cult to see exactly how. Patterson’s 
first opponent was Hurricane Jack.son, 
who at the time they fought was rated 
the No. 1 conletuler by the N’B.-\. 
D’Amato cannot he faulted because 
Jackson did not turn out to be made of 
sterner stuff. Patterson’s second oppo- 
nent was Pete Radeniacher, the vision- 
ary amateur. Radeniacher was out- 
clas.sed, but no more so than was Don 
Cockell, a lardy British heavyweight 
whom Marciano knocked out in 1955 
with a minimum of ridicule. 

If Patterson is suffering because 
D'Amato has not got him another 
fight, the diagnosis is certainly prema- 
ture. Only four months have elapsed 
since Patterson last fought. Jersey Joe 
Walcott waited 11 months before de- 
fentUng his title, Rocky Marciaro de- 
fended but twice a year. If Patterson 
follows this precedent, which is based 
largely on tax considerations and a de- 
sire not to exhaust a painfully limited 
field of challengers, and ha,s two fights 
in 1958-- not an unlikely prospect— he 
cannot be criticized. 

One thing is certain: Cus is not pre- 
pared to abandon his battle plan. — ED. 
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STOMACH ACIDS IN 4 SECONDS! 

'T '.IftUMS© 

PUTS All THE FIZZ WHERE THE TROUBLE IS? 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


ADMIRAL SMEDBERG 
and GENERAL DAVIDSON 

Traditional enemies on the Kridiron, Annapolis and West 
Point got together recently in the persons of their super- 
intendents— Rear Admiral William R. Smedberg III and 
Lieutenant General Garrison Davidson— in a gesture of 
friendship. The occasion was the presentation by General 
Davidson of a check for $1,107 to Admiral Smedberg as a 
gift from cadets to midshipmen for the new \avy-Marine 
Corps Memorial Stadium at the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis. The new *10,00()-seat amphitheater (belowi will stand 
one mile from the academy buildings and will be completed 
in 19.')9. Since there are no federal funds available for this 
structure, money is being rai.sed by the nonprofit Naval 
Academy Athletic Association to meet the $:1.100,000 con- 
struction figure. They've set up Box 777, Annapolis, Md. 
to receive contributions for the project, under an advisory 
board which includes Secretary of Navy Thomas S. Gates. 






Bowl time - anytime 


your best seat is on 


.T)e!ta 



Delta's Golden Crown DC-7'8 don't really 
touch-down on a football field, but 
they do provide unsurpassed speed and 
luxury to more of the nation's Bowl 
Classics than any other airline' This year 
fly Delta's Golden Crown DC-7's and DC-7B'8 
to your favorite bowl game. Whether you choose 
deluxe or aircoach you'll enjoy a Radar-smooth 
"Velvet Ride" and first-class hospitality. 

Arrive for the kick-off ready to cheer? 


General Oltices Serving 60 cities in the U.S. A. 

Atlanta Airport Atlanta. Ga and Caribbean 
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YESTERDAY 


SIR TURF 


English Jockey Sir Gordoi} Richards rode 
12 consecutive winners and set two world 
records which have never been bettered 

by GEOFFREY RAPHAEL 


T he liule markft town of Chepstow 
in Monmouthshire, Wales 'pop. 
4,078) sleeps at the mouth of the River 
Wye, where it flows into the Severn. 
South and east stand the great port 
of Bristol and the rolling Cotswolds, 
while north and west lies Wales, with 
her misty mountains and green val- 
leys. Once Chepstow’s sole claim to 
fame was the ruins of an lltli century 
castle, but Gordon Richard.s. more re- 
cently Sir Gordon, paid a short visit 
there in the autumn of 19;P5, and that 
put the town into the world’.s tH*w.s. 

Swarming to Chepstow's little race 
course the morning of October 4 was a 
large number of miners and imlustrial 
workers from South Wales, for within 
a ra<lius of oO miles lie the cities of 
Swansea and Cardiff, and the Rhon- 
dda \'allHy with Khbw \'ale and Mer- 
thyr 'rydlil, and numberles-s mining 
villages with name.s that few cati spell 
atid only natives can pronounce. 

Almost everybody in the vicinity 
with the price of admission and a few 
extra bob with wliich to bet was on 
the move to Chepstow. 

Richard.? had made the trip to Chej)- 
stow's meeting after riding a winner in 
the fifth race at Nottingham on Octo- 
ber 8. He had not raceti in the sixth 
attd last race on that day. 

As the Chepstow meeting got under 
way, Richards rode the first three win- 
ners. Manner. Brush I'ast and .Miss B. 
Tension began to moutil as Richards, 
backed solidly by the betting, won the 
fourth and fifth races. The sixth was 
the last race of the day and nobody in 
the excited throng could remember if 
any jockey l>a<l ever ridden the win- 
ner.? of a full card. 

Richards’ sixth ride, somewhat pro- 
pitiously named Delicia, wa.s (juickiy 
installed favorite at o to 4. At the 
start of the sixth race Richards took the 
lead, showed the whip and booted his 
mount home by a length. 

Before the race was even over wild 
cheering broke out and lasted until 
horse and rider got buck to the win- 
ner’s enclosure, where Richards re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation. The 
crowd then went happily on its way. 
It was a day to be relived and cele- 
brated in many a pub and besides the 
record book had to be examined. 


Richartls had created an English na- 
tive record, for although George Foril- 
ham had ridden si.x winners in 1884 and 
18fi7, and the legen<lary Fred .\rcher 
had done the same in 1877 and 1882, 
in each instance there were mi)re than 
six races on the card. It wa.s no world 
record. In 1907 at Churchill Downs, 
Ky. .James Lee, the colored jockey, 



VHTOUIors Richards, at pinna- 
cie of career, strides past crowd. 


had won a full cartl of six races, as did 
H. I'hilHps in 191d at Rent). Numer- 
ous rid(*rs had won six out of but six 
mounts, «»r six out of seven mounts, on 
the same day, and one Sylvp.ster at 
Ravenna Park in 1980 hatl won seven 
out of eight. Gordon Richards who had 
ridden a winner on his last mount on 
October 8 liad now ridden seven consec- 
utive mounts to victory. 

In the first race on tlie following day 
Richards struggled lionie with an even- 
money favorite by a head and won the 
second race on the 4-to-8 favorite by a 
lengtli. I The eighth consecutive favor- 
ite to win.j In the thirel race Richards' 


mount was allowed to start second fa- 
vorite at 9 to 4, Having duly won this 
race, he prncwvled to win, in an at- 
mosphere of mounting hysteria, the 
fourth and fifth races on two more fa- 
vorites at 4 to 7 and 1 to 1 respectively. 
The last being his twelfth win on con- 
secutive mounts, and eleventh consec- 
utive win at the meeting on 10 favor- 
ites and one .second favorite. 

Since the third race, the talk had 
been only about his chance to ride all 
six winners for the second day run- 
ning. .\s the time came for saddling 
the runners in the .sixth, the paddock 
was jammed. The stocky little figure 
with the jaunty gait came out of the 
weighing room aiul witli difficulty, be- 
cause of the crowd, made his way 
across the j)ad<lock. Pats on the back, 
and shouts of "Come on, Gordon" 
greeted him as he went. There was lit- 
tle betting, because the record was the 
nniin intere.st. and in any ca.se hi.s 
mount Kagleray was quoted by the 
bookmakers at the prohibitive odds of 
1 to 8, the .shortest of the meeting. 

As the tiorsHs galloped down to the 
starting post for tlie six furlong handi- 
cap. the tension was so great that the 
roar of the crowd hail died to a mur- 
mur and, by the time tlie horses canu* 
under the starter’s orders, there was 
almost complete silence, .\fter the cry 
of ‘‘They’re off!” the silence returned. 
A.s tlie field came up the straight thret* 
horses drew to the front: Lament. Cut- 
tyreii and Richards’ mount, Kagleray. 
The jockeys went to their whips and 
raced neck and ntH'k, with Eagleray, 
who was giving away a l«)t of weight, 
umler tremendous pressure. The crowd 
sutbienly cried out in a frenzied effort 
to spur on the horse and rider, and in 
the last few yards it seemed as thougli 
Richard.s was carrying his mount. The 
horses flashed past llie post, ami as the 
numbers went into the winners’ frame, 
the crowd knew that Lament hail won. 
with Eagleray third. Tlie verdict: a 
head and a neck. The spell was broken, 
but Chepstow was now part of racing 
history and Gordon Richards had set 
two world records which still stand: 
he had ridden 11 consecutive winners 
at a meeting and bail completed an 
amazing string of 12 winners on 12 
consecutive mounts. end 
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The world’s most wanted gift whisky is now in its handsome 
holiday wrap, ready for von to give 


This year, pive ihe worlds ino>l waiileil jiifi uf 
^^hi'ky. t'aaadiuri (dnb i'^ wailin^i for yuii aow 
ul your fuviirilr liqii<»r all dre-'e<l ufi in 

foil. ril)l>oiw ami I>iiv,k at no i-xlra cost. 




Because it ea|i1iirr 
and the -niooth s. 
Canadian Cliiii's di- 
to anylxxK. wliule\< 


tin- li<:litne»s of Srcacli 
isfuclion of l>oiirl)on. 
incli\e flavor is wclconif 
Iiio tU'le in vvhiskv. 


WZi/Z 


‘‘The Best^In The House” in 87 lands.. 

e years eld • 00.4 proe< • Imperted frem Csnsds 





Brnnd iiusnc is primed on 
tcmovald.- r.-l]opl.ane 
Mr.ip. Slip iifT ihi* outer 
wrap, and it'- readv to 
aive . . . iit> Iradeinark- or 
aiUiTli'ini:. 


INPORTEO IN BOTTLE FROM CANAOa BY HIRAK WALKER IMPORTERS, INC. DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 



Q^lity at yourjeet... 


niJouN 

^HIIOK <U\I PAN^ 


the pedwin 

falcon 

sleek as an 
Italian racer- j 
with new ' 
invisible 
stitching 


I — r 
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Now M dro*i iheo with 
ftyling reu'll got oxoitod 
oboatf Trim now S>oyolol 
tio in hondflomo combi* 
notions of Block Smooth with 
Block Qsoin, ond Brown 
Smooth with Brown Qroin., 
Also in oil Block ond 
Vintogo Brown Smooth. 


Podwin DiTision, 
Brown Shoo Compony, 
Sl Xtoois. 

Sho* Ouflrat^d 

io»» Daiwar WmI 11S8 

OSw Ofht 1.95 io 10.95 
0Mt«»r WMt 9.95 to 11.95 


Cor drawing by Counl Alaxii daSoVhnoff tWjr 
—for o free color print ivitablo for froming, with- 
out odvarlit«m«nr. iM your neorait Padwin daolar, 



